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PREFACE. 


account of the progress of Contemporary Science 

rsT^tl" ^ whore^^owledg^ 

2“n ty the accumuiC 

Son of fr^ facts. „ 

the place of others hitherto accepted 

the^^r tte subject of 

th* present TOlomt The last ten years have seen a 

^Ubon in the opinion of scholars as to the r^on 
W accepted as the 

Id G^any several worte have been devoted 
^usrvely to the subject, but no Enellsh hook has 
y« appeared g,ymg an account of the state of 
the wntrov^. and embodying the results recently 
a^t by phihriogists. archaeologist, and anthro- 

The present volume does not aim at setting forth 
ne» vre^ or s^atioua It is nuher a suLnary 
of the labours of many scholars, and a critical digest 
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PREFACE. 


of the very considerable literature which has now 
accumulated on the subject Its object is to present 
in condensed form a statement of ascertained facts, 
and of the arguments which have been based upon 
them- On the works of four scholars, Cuno, POschh, 
Penka, and Schrader,' who deal specially with the 
subject of this book, I have freely drawn, often 
without specific acknowledgment I am more espe- 
dally indebted to Br. Schrader's admirable work, 
which forms an almost exhaustive treasury of facts 
and arguments, set forth in a critical and impartial 
spirit To this work, an English translation of which 
is announced for speedy publication, the student who 
desires to follow out the subject maybe confidently 
referred. 

Of the anthropologists I have relied chiefly on 
Virchow, the greatest of the Germans, and on 
Broca, the greatest of the Frenchmen; but without 
neglccdng other writers, such as RoUeston, Huxley, 
Thurnam, Davis, GteenweU, Dc Quatrefages, Hamy. 
and Topinard. 

For archaological details constant reference has 
been made to Helbig’a Uttle-known but admirable 
book on the prehistoric civilisation of Italy, as well 
as to the works of Keller, De Mortillet, and Boyd 
Dawkins. 

> JchAiA Oostttv Cano. Fbrtektmyn im Gi^lt ^ 
bmu/4i TlKodw Pe«he» ^ Mgiva Anaea 

Dk Arirr; O. S<h«de«, 


w 


rRBFACE. ^ 

I cteudcd my own opinions as little as 

posable On the main thesis of the book they are 
essentiaUy those of Sp«^ and Schrader, though to 
sev^ points I find myself rather in agreement 
with Cuno, whose ingenious work seems to be 
idmost unknown cn thb country, if one may rudet 
the fact that I have seen it quoted in no 
English book, and found that it was miknown even 
m the_Bnti^ MuseuriL 

I believe the qiccuJatioa as to the relations of the 
Basques and Iberians is new. I have also worked 
out a pregnant suj^cstion of Dr. ThumamWthe 
Identification of the f^mrth-e Aiyans wth the 
“Turanian” race of the Briti^ round barrows, an 
hypothesis which seems to afford the most pn)bable 
solution of the problem of the or^n of the Aiyans, 
and this I have combined with the philological 
arguments of Andereon, Weskc, and Cuno, the 
only scholars who have effectively investigated the 
linguistic afimities of primitive Aryan speech. 

In the chapter on mytiiology I have attempted 
to work out to its legitimate amdusion a line of 
aigumerrt su^ested in the Hibbcrt lectures of 
Professor Rhys. 

SernaicOTOH, 

Onembtr iS8^ 


I. T. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 


CHAPTER r. 


THE ARVAV CONTROVEIwy. 


■“* "■‘'“-y San^kHt 
and Zend became known to European scholars, the 

Compamtive PMoIogy came into 
ejd^^ pc first stone of the edifice was laid in 
wpn Sir William Jones made the memorable 
dedaration that the similarities between Sanskrit. 

trreek, Latin. German, and Celtic could only be 
explained on the hypothesis that these lanpiaces had 
a common parentage. H^l hardly exaggerated the 
Mnsequences of this discovery when he called it the 
Qiscovtry of a new world 

succeeded in 

^hslung, as a settled conclusion of science, what 

h^thcas. Hjs C&tnparaim GroMiKar, published in 
J®i3-35. has been superseded in its details by other 
works, and it has now only an historical interest But 
to ^pp belongs the honour of having discovered the 
method of the comparison of grammatical foma, 
which at once placed Comparative Phiiolwy on a 
adentific footing. In this and subsequent uorki 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 


Bopp showed that Zend and Slavonic, as well as 
Albanian and Armenian, must be included in what ho 
called the Indo-Germaoic family of speech. 

The gi'cat linguistic family, whose existence was 
thus established, embraces seven European groups of 
languages—the Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic, 
Slavonic, lithuanic or Lettic, and Albanian; in fact, 
all the existing languages of Europe except Basque, 
Finnic, Magyar, and TurkisK There are also three 
closely related Asiatic groups j the Indie, containing 
fourteen modem Indian languages derived from 
Sanskrit; secondly, the Iranic group, comprising 
Zend, Persian, Pushtu or Afghan, Baluchi, Kurdish, 
and Ossetic; and, thirdly, the Armenian, which is 
intermediate between Greek and Iranian. 

No name, altogether unobjectionable, lias been 
devised for thi s family of speech . Japhetic, modelled 
after the pattern of Semitic and Hamitic, involves the 
assumption of a descent from Japhet Caucasian is 
both too narrow and too broad, and, if used at all, is 
applicable to race rather than to languj^e. San- 
skritic gives undue prominence to one member of the 
^ ; group. Indo-Gcrmanic and Indo-European are not 
v*;** only clumsy, but inaccurate. The first, adopted by 
Bopp, is a favourite term in Germany; but French 
and Italian scholars see no reason why German 
' should be taken as the type of European speeclu 

i Indo-Euiopcan, which they prefer, is too narrow, since 

it excludes Iranian and Armenian, and too broad, 
since the languages in question are spoken only in a 
part of India and a part of Europe. 

Arvan^ a term inventediby Professor Max Muller, 
is “almort as <^jecljonabIc as Sanskrltic, since it 
properly designates only the I n^-Iranian languages, 
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in which sense it is used by many continental RchoIai% 
Moreover, it tacitly implies or suggests tlat the Lneient 
Ariana, the district round Herat, was the cradle 
of the Ar>'an languages, and thus begs the whole 
question of their European or Asiatic origin. How¬ 
ever, since the temn has the great merit of being short 
and compact, and ance it is almost universally 
adopted by English writers, and is increasingly used 
in France and Germafjy, it will, in spite of its 
manifold demerits, be employed in the ensuing pages 

We have already seen that Comparative Philology, 
as a science, dates from the publication of Bopp’s 
Comparative Cramfftar in 1835. But this great 
achievement was not without its nemesis. When 
£opp had demonstrated that the greater number of 
the langu^cs of Europe and some languages of Asia 
niust be referred to a common ancestral speech, 
there was a tendency to assume, as a matter of 
course, that the speakers of these language were also 
themselves descended fnun commem ancestors. From 
a primitive unity of speech scholars hastily inferred a 
primitive unity of race 

Professor Max MUUer, owing to the charm of his 
style, to his unrivalled power of p^iular expceiClon, 
and Co his high authority as a Sanskrit scholar, has 
done more than any other writer to popularise this 
erroneous notion among ourselves. Thus, In his 
Lectures on the Sdenee of Languor delivered in 
7861, instead of speaking only of a primitive Aryan 
language, he speaks of an ■ Aiyan race," an "Aryan 
family," and asserts that there was a time "when the 
first ancestors of the Indians, the Persians, the Gfoeks, 
the Romans, the Slaves, the Celts, ^d the Germans 
^vere living together within the same enelosurea, nay, 
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under the same roof/’ and he ar^cs that because the 
same forms of speech are "preserved by all the 
members of the Aryan family, it follows that before 
the ancestors of the Indians and Persians started for 
the South, and the leaders of the Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic colonies maiched to¬ 
wards the shores of Europe, there was a small clan of 
Aryans, settled pi-obablyon the highest elevation of 
Central Asia, speaking a language not yet Sanskrit 
or Greek or German, but containing the dialectical 
germs of alL"' 

Than this picturesque paragraph more nhschievous 
words have seldom been uttered by a great scholar 
Professor Max Miiller*s high reputation has been 
the means of impressing these crude assumptions, 
which he ^vould now doubtless repudiate, upon his 
numerous disciples.* In England, at all events, such 
misconceptions are still widely prevalent, and our 
I popular writers persistently ignore the labours of 
! those French and German scholars who, during the 
I last quarter of a century, have been offering more 
scientific explanations of the great fact of the funda¬ 
mental unity of the Aryan languages, They have 
shown conclusively that the assumption of the com¬ 
mon ancestry of the speakers of Aiyan languages is 
a mere figmen t, wholly contrary to the evidence, and 
as improbable as the hypothesis that a small Aryaj^ 
clan in Central Asia could have sent out great 

’ MaxMuDer, LHtnru, lit Ser(«», pp. 211, sn. 

* Thee pinions tie uidheld bp wriien ofrepote. Thus, in 18E4, 
CtAoa Cook eArmed lhar ''it is o &ct, seieadficftllp demonslnued, 
thet the AncesWn of til Iho fnjuUies belonging M (lus (lh« Arput) race 
must have dwelt together as one commi^itp shor tbeir separation from 
the SeDilic and Haaitic hnnebs.”—Cook, Orip'iu »/RtHgion <PtJ 
lan^agt,^ 31a 
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colonies which marched four thousand miles to the 
shores of Europe. 

It cannot be msisted upon too strongly that 
identity of speech docs not imply identity of mce, 
any more than diversity of speech implies divemty 
of race. The Unguage of Cornwall is the same as 
the language of Essex, but the blood is Celtic in the 
one case and Teutonic in the other. The language of 
C^wali IS different frwn tliat of Brittany, but the 
blood IS largely the same. Two related languaces. 
such as French and Italian, pw'nt to an earlier 
Ullage, from which both have descended; but it 
by 110 means follows that Kreoch and lulians, who 
speak those languages, have descended from common 
ancestors. The most inexperienced eye can distin¬ 
guish between a Spaniard and a Swede, and yet both 
y)eak Aryan tongues, and even in Northern and 
Southern Germany there is a manifest difference of 
race, though the lan^^ is the same. 

The old assumption of the philolo^st% that the 
relationship oflanguage implies a relationship of race 
has been decisively disproved and* rejected by the 
I anthropolcgists. The ultimat e unity of the human race 
may he admitted, but Professor Max Muiler has 
maintained a nearer kinship of all speaker of Aryan 
languages. He has asserted that the same blood 
runs in the veins of English soldiers “as in the veins 
of the dark Bengalese.- and has had the courage to 
affirm that “there is not an English jury nowadays 
which, after examining the hoary doenments of lan¬ 
guage, would reject the claim of a common descent 
and a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Greek, 
and Teuton.** Coming from such a source, this 
‘ Umt Miner, 99. 
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sUtemcrit cannot be passed over as it might be if 
it came from a less eminent authority. It will be 
admitted that the language spoken by the negro in 
Alabama resembles the langu^ spoken by the New 
Englander of Massachusetts far more nearly tlxan the 
language spoken by the English soldier resembles 
that of the Bengal sepoy with whom he is brigaded, 
and the evidence derived from the documents of 
language—in this case not hoary—which might be 
put before an English jury as to a “common descent,” 
and a "legitimate rclationsliip” between the negro 
and the Yankee, would be far more intelligible to the 
twelve EnglislT tradesmen in the box than the more 
obscure evidence which applies to the case of the 
Teuton and the Hindu. Such rash assertions are 
calculated to discredit, and have discredited, the whole 
science of Comparative Philology, and those who 
have given them the authority attached to influential 
names must be chai^d with having retarded for 
tiventy years in England the progi’css of the science 
of Comparative Ethnolc^-’ 

To the French anthropologists, and more especially 
to Broca, belongs the credit of raising a needful 
protest against the overweening claims of the philo- 
^I^sts. He observes that “races have frequently 
j within the historic period changed their langua^ 
i > without having apparently changed the race or the 
j type. The Belgians, for instance, speak a neo-Latin 
language; but of all the races who have mingled their 

^ Thos in & Kmt wosk Ttofessor lUvrUnMn quoltt tb« (breg<^g 
appeal live Bng<i>h jnrr, " rrara the greatest 0/ modem etbnolo* 
giiU," as the '‘resQlt o( advariced modero indudlve edenee,” whkh 
hu '*proTe<l bsTomi all lea&onabic doubt” Ibe common origin of fbe 
aalioiu wbieh speak Aryea languages,—RawlioMci, Orifin ef 
p. jys. 
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blcxrf ivith that of the aulochtbones of Belgium it 
\yo\ild be difficult to fii>d one which left leas trace 
than the pco^c of Rome.*' Hence, he conti'puea, 
the ethnological vaJue of comparative philology is 
extremely small Indeed, it is ^ to be misleading 
rather than otherwbe. But philologicsJ facts and 
deductions are more striking than minute measure¬ 
ments of skulls, and therein the conclusions of 
philologists have received undue attention.'’* 

These warning words are still neglected, the 
speakers of Aryan lar^uages are assumed to consti- 
turt an Af^ race, and the question is debated, 
where did this Aryan race originate ? 

It is now contended that there is no such thing as an 
Aryan race in the same sense that there is an Aryan 
language, and the question of late so frequently dis¬ 
cussed as to the origin of the Aryans can only mean, if 
it means anything, a discussion of the ethnic affinities 
of those numerous races which have acquired Aryan 
speech; with the further question, which is perhaps 
insoluble—among which of these mces did Aryan 
speech arise, and where was the cradle of that race? 

To the same effect, Topinard, a disUnguidied fol¬ 
lower of Broca, remarks that it has been proved that 
the anthropol^ical types in Europe have been con¬ 
tinuous, and if the Aryans came from Asia they can 
have brought with them nothing but their language, 
their civilisation, and a knowledge of metals. Thdr 
blood has disappeared. In France, he continues, we 
are Aryans only by speech By race we are mainly 
Cymry in the north, ar>d Celts in the central regicm.» 
Thirty years ago this quesdoo as to the cradle of 

* Tepiaud, 44^ 
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the Aryan race was deemed a reasonable question to 
ask, and a possible one to answer. It was even 
believed that it Ixad received a final and definite 
solution. European scholars, with hardly an excep¬ 
tion, were agreed that the cradle of what they were 
pleased to call tlie Aryan race must be sought in 
Central Asia on the upper waters of the Oxus. 

There is hardly a more instructive chapter in the 
whole history of scientific opinion than that 'which 
deals with the arguments on which this conclusion 
tvas based, and with the counter arguments which 
have led, during the last few years, to its general 
abandonment 

At the beginning of the present century, and even 
so recently as thirty years ago, the chronology of 
Archbbhop Usher \vas accepted without question, 
the origin of the human race being assigned to the 
year 4004 B.C It tvas believed that the primeval 
language spoken by our first parents was Hebrew,* 
and that the origin of the languages of Europe must 
be referred to the family of Japhet, who set forth from 
the plains of Sbinar in the year 2247 B,C 

This theory, based on the belief that tho human 
race originated in Asia at a comparatively recent 
period, and that the diversity of human speech dates 
from the confusion of tongues at Babel, was univer¬ 
sally accepted. It was m^ntained, for instance, by 
Vans Kennedy* in 1828, by Dr. Kitto* in 1847, and 
by Canon Cook* as late as 1884, as well as by a 
host of less influential writers. 

^ Gili, Amifui/y 9/HArffif, p. 44. 

^ KeeiMdr, Jiiitaniu iiiU l/it Oi>im and A^iSty ^iht priruifal 
Lanfuagrt if Stirfpt and As/o- 

» lo yUtorialBib'.t, vol. (. p. 3S. 

* Cook, Orifint tf Rtli^sn and Langoagt, p 314 
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In a somewhat mcxlihcd form this opinion la stiJl 
held, Mommsen, iu 1^74, adhered to the valley of 
the Euphrates as the primitive seat of the Ind^ 
Germanic racc,^ and the same theory was advocated 
in I$88 by Dr. Hale in a paper rood before the 
Anthropological Section of the American Aseociatloa 
for the Advancement of Science,* 

Adelung, the father of Comparative Philology, 
who'died in i8o<J, placed the cradle of mankifxl 
in the valley of Cashmere, which he identified 
with Paradise. To Adclung tve owe the opinion, 
which has prevailed so uddcly, that since the human 
race originated in the cast, the most westerly nations, 
the Iberians and the Celts, must have been the first to 
leave the parent hive. 

As soon as the archaic character of Zend, and iU 
c]^ relation to Sanskrit, had been recognised, it was 
seen that Ihc Cashmere hypothesis of Adclungwas 
untenable, and that the Indians and Iranians must at 
one time have occupied in common some northern 
region, from which the Indians penetrated into the 
Punjab. The hypothc.sls, which for half a century 
\t-as generally accepted, that Central Asia was the 
cradle of the Indo-European race, was first pro¬ 
pounded in 1820 by J. G. Khode. His argument was 
based on the gcc^raphical indications contained In 
the first cliaptcr of tlic Vciididnd, which pointed not 
obscurely to Bactria as tlic earlier home of the 
Iranians. 

In view of the enormous extension of tlrne which U 
now demanded for the evolution and differentiation 
of the Aryan languages, these arguments lose their 

* >f««BaKa, CeiekifJUt, nL L p. |(X 

* Tkfukr S<Umt w<A. nsir. p. 674, 
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cogency; but they were sufficient to obtain the 
accession of W. von Schlegel, who nearly at the same 
time declared himsejf an adherent of Rhode’s hypo¬ 
thesis. But the general acceptance of this tJieoiy 
by European scholars was chiefly due to tlie great 
authority of Pott The reasoning of this eminent 
«boIar IS an instructive example of the way hi which 
the imagination can be influenced by a more meta¬ 
phor. Pott’s argument, if it can be called an 
. argument, is based upon the aphorism— at ori$nU 
^ path of the sun must be the path ofciiTtufe. 
In Asia, he declares, or nowhere, was the school-house 
where the families of mankind were trained. He fixes 
on the r^ion watered by the Oxus and the Jaxarles, 
north of the Himalaya and east of the Caspian, as 
the true cradle of the Indo-European race. Klaproth 
and Ritter supported this conclusion by a futile 
attempt to identify the names of the European nations 
With certain frontier tribes mentioned by Chinese 
historians. In 1847 Lassen declared hU adherence to 
the view of Pott on the ground that the Sanskrit 
people must have penetrated into the Punjab from the 
north-west through Cabul, and that the traditions of 
the Avesta jx)int to the slopes of the Belurtag and 
the Mustag is the place of their earlier sojourn. That 
Ufore their separation the Indo-Iranians were nomad 
herdsmen, inhabiting the steppes between the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes, IS not improbable; but in view of the 
philolt^ical aiguments which establish the compara¬ 
tively late date of the separation of the Indian and 
Iranian stems, it is now seen that the admission of a 
Bactnan home for the Indo-Iranians has h'ttle bearing 
on the question. 

In the following year C1S48) this opinion received 
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the powerful support of Jacob Grimm, who calmly lays 
it down as an accepted conclusion of science, which 
“few will be found to question,” that “all the nations 
of Europe migrated anciently from Asia; in the 
vanguard those related races whose destiny it was 
through moil and peril to struggle onwards, their 
forward march from cast to west being prompted 
by an Irresistible impulse, whose precise cause is 
hidden in obscurity. The farther to the west any 
race has penetrated so much the earlier it must have 
started on its pilgrimage, and so much the more 
profound will be the footprints which it impressed 
upon its track 

In 1859 Professor Max Muller, in his History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, adopted, with sundry 
poetic embellishments, Grimm’s theory of the " iac* 
sistible impulsa” " The main stream of the Aryan 
nations” he says, “lias always flowed towards the 
north-west No historian can tell us by what impulse 
those adventurous nomads were drivxn on through 
Asia towards the isles and shores of Europe . . . 
But whatever it was, the impulse was as irresistible 
as the spell which in our own times sends the Celtic 
tribes towards tlie prairies, or the regions of gold 
across the Atlantic It requires a strong will, or 
a great amount of inertness, to be able to withstand 
such national or rather ethnical movements. Few 
vnll stay behind wlicn all are going. But to let 
onc*s friends depart and then to set out ourselves— 
to take a road wlucb, lead where it may, can never 
lead us to join those again who speak our language 
and worship our gods—is a course which only men 
of strong indisdduality and great self-dependence 

' Griosm, £kmiK)i* Sfratke, pp. 6, 2^ 
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are capable of pursuing. It was tlie course adopted 
by the southern branch of the Aryan family—the 
Brahmanic Aryans of India and the Zoroastrians of 
Irftn.” 

On this passage Professor Whitney somewhat 
maliciously observes that a less poetic and more 
exact scientific statement would have been preferable, 
and tlut the paragraph seems to have been suggested 
by Kaulbach’s famous picture “representing the 
scattering of the human race from the foot of the 
iniined Tower of Babel, where wc see each separate 
nationality, with the impress tjf its after diaracter 
and fortunes already stamped on every limb and 
feature, taking up its line of march to^rds the 
quarter of the earth which it is destined Co occupy.”* 

Pictet, in his Origints Indo^Burop^ennKy of which 
the first volume was published in 1859, constructed 
an elaborate theory of the successive Aryan migrations 
from Central Asia. He brought the Hellenes and 
Italians by a route south of the Caspian through 
Asia Minor to Greece and Italy, and the Celts south 
of tlie Caspian through the Caucasus to the north 
of the Black Sea, and then up the Danube to the 
extreme west of Europe; the Slaves and Teutons 
marching north of the Caspian through the Russian 
steppes. Pictet’s arguments, derived mainly from 
philo1<^cal considerations as to the animals and 
plants with which he supposed the various races to 
have been acquainted, vanish on examination. 

In the same year Pictet's view was endorsed by 
u far greater name—that of one of the most acute 
and profound scholars of tlxe century. So rapidly 
has science progressed that it seems difficult to 
1 Wltitnef, OrltHial ojtd Lingaiitk SiuJiei, p. 95. 
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believe tlmt so recently as 1863 Sclilclchcr could 
have propounded, in its crudest form, the theory of 
the successive migrations of the Aryan races from 
the cast. “Tlichome of the original Indo*Gcrmanic 
race," he writes in his Compenditmy "is to be sought 
in the central highlands of Asia.” “The Slavo- 
Tcutonic races first began their journcyings towards 
the west; then followed the Grfeco-Ita 1 o*CeItic 
peoples; of the Aryans wlio remained behind, the 
Indians travelled south-eastward, and the Iranians 
spread in a south-westerly direction " 

The general acceptance in this countiy of the 
Central Asian hypothesis is undoubtedly due to the 
confidence with which, in \vords already quoted,* 
it was propounded by Professor Max MiiUcr in 
his deservedly poi^ular Lscinrts on the Seunee of 
Language^ delivered in i$di. Stamped with the 
hall-mark of the approval of the most eminent 
sdjolars in Europe—Pott, Lassen, Grimm, Schleicher, 
and Max Miillcr—the theory rapidly made its way 
into all the text-books as an accept^ conclusion of 
linguistic science. Thus Professor Sayce writes in 
1874—"When the Aryan languages first make their 
appearance it is in the highlands of Middle Asia, 
between the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes."* It 
would be tedious to enumerate all the books in which 
this theory was accepted. Suffice it to say that it was 
approved by Link, Justi, Misteli, and Kiepert on the 
Continent, and by Sayce, Muir, Richard Morris, and 
Papillon In this country. , 

Before giving an account of the singular revufidon 
of opinion which has recently taken place, it may be 

‘ See P- 3. etipra. 

■ Sarce, Prineipka p. joi. 
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well to pcamme bricfl)^ the oi^umcnts which induced 
the m<^t eminent European scholars, with hardly a 
dissentient voice, to approve a theory which is now 
almost as universally rejected, 

In 1880, when two daring sceptics, Bcnfey and 
Geiger, had already ventured to state the difficulties 
in the way of the accepted hypothesis, Professor 
Sayce summed up more forcibly than had been done 
by any previous writer the reasons why he thought it 
•'best to abide by the current opinion which places 
. the primeval Aryan community in Bactriana, on the 
western slopes of the Bclurtag and the Mustag, and 
near the sources of tlie Oxus and jaxartes 
4 He aigucs that “Comparative Philology itself 
supplies us with a proof of the Asiatic cradle of the 
Aiyan tongue.” This " proof" consists in the allega¬ 
tion that “of all the Aryan dialects Sanskrit and 
Zend may, on the whole, be considered to have 
changed the least \ while, on tlte other hand, Keltic in 
the extreme west has changed most” Hence it 
would appear that the region now occupied by 
Sanskrit and Zend must be the ncare<;t to the primi¬ 
tive centre of dispersion, This conclusion, he adds, 
is conBrmed by the assertion in tlie Avesta that the 
first creation of mankind by Ahuramasda (Ormuzd) 
took place in the Bactrian region. Professor Sayce 
admits that “this legend is at most a late tr^ition, 
and applies only to the Zoroastrian Persians," but 
he thinks it agrees with tlic conclusions of Com¬ 
parative Philology, which teach us that the early 
1 1 Aryan home wm a cold region, "since the only'^tw 
v trees whose names agree in Eastern and Western 
* Aryan are the birch and the pine, while winter was 

^ S«ree, Seisftes vol. ii. p. IS3. 
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familiar, with its snow and ice.” lie locates it in the 
neighbourhood of the Sea of Aral, to whfth the 
universal Aryan myth of the wanderings of Odysseua 
may refer. 

It is fortunate that we should have from such 
a competent authority a summary of the arguments 
which, after sixty years of discussion, were considered, 
only nine years ago, sufficient to establish the Asiatic 
origin of the Aryan langu^es, 

According to Professor Sayce, the first and most 
conclusive “proof” is the assumption that Sanskrit 
I and Zend arc the most archaic of the Aryan 
languages, and that therefore the cradle of the Indo- 
Iranians must also bo the cradle of the Ary ana 

It is now recognised tliat the archaic character of 
Sanskrit and Zend is mainly due to the fact that 
our knowledge of these languages is derived from 
documents more ancient than those belonging to any 
of the langu^:cs with which they are to be compared. 
But if we confine our attention to contemporaiy 
forms of speech, and compare, for Instance, modem 
Lithuanian with any of the vernacular dialects of 
India which have descended from Sanskrit, we find 
j that the Lithuanian is immeasurably the more archaic 
' I in its character. It may be surmised that if we 
possessed a Lithuanian literature of a date contem¬ 
porary ?rith the oldest literature of India, it might 
be contended with greater reason that the cradle of 
the Aryan languages must have been in the Lithu¬ 
anian region. In like manner it is not fair to com¬ 
pare ancient Zend with modern German. But if a 
comparison is made between modem Persian and the 
vernacular Icelandic, the latter is seen to have 
served the more archaic forms, so that if the argument 
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from arcliaism be admissible, aod tlie ai^umcnt is 
confined to these contemporary languages, it would 
be more reasonable to place the Aryan cradle in 
Iceland than in Bactria. 

But, it will be said, ^vc know Iceland has been 
colonised within the historic period. True; but we 
know also that the Indo>Iranians were nomad herds¬ 
men at a time when the European Aryans were no 
longer nomads, and therefore they might easily have 
wandered with their herds to Bactria ; while the 
archaic diaractcr of the Indo-Iranian speech is 
explained by the parallel case of the Tartar tribes, 
which exhibit the conservative influence on language 
of a wandering pastoral life. 

Against the traditions of the Avesta, wliich are so 
late as to be valueless, may be placed certain syn¬ 
chronous traditions of the European Aryans that 
they were themselves autochthonous. Tlie Deucalion 
l^end of die Greeks has as much, or as little value, 
as the traditions of the Avcst& 

The philological deductions as to latitude and 
climate apply with as much force to Europe as to 
Asia; and if the birch and the pine were known to 
the primidve Aryans, so also, it may be urged, was 
the beech, which, unlike the birch and the pine, is 
confined to Europe, while the ass and the camel, 
which were certainly unknown to the undivided 
Aryans, are especially cliaracterlstic of the fauna 
of Central Asia. As for the Sea of Aral, and the 
wanderings of Odysseus, they arc disposed of by the 
fact diat the words both for sea and salt are not 
common to the European and Asiatic Aryans, wliile if 
a sea is required, the Baltic, for that matter, would 
serve as well as the Sea of Aral 
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It IS vciy instructive to learn how extremely 
sliadowy are the ailments which sufficed to convince 
all tlic greatest scholars in Germany and England, 
^ott, Lassen, Grimm, Schleicher, Mommsen, and Max 
MUllcr, tJiat the origin of the Aryans must be sought 
in Asja, whence, in succewive migrating hordes they 
wandered to the West In spite of the intrinsic 
probabilities of the case, in spite of the enormous 
difficuItiM of any such migration, this opinion was 
universally accepted, on no solid grounds whatever; at 
first merely from the general impression that Asia^ 
^ necessarily the cradle of the human race, and 
aft^ards on the autliority of a late Iranian legend, 
aided by the belief, which now proves to be baseless 
of the more archaic character of Zend and Sanskrit! 
There is no more curious chapter in the whole history* 
of scientific delusion. The history of the general 
abandonment, within the last ten years, of conclusions 
which liad prevailed for half a century, as the first 
fruits of the new science of Comparative I^hilolc^ 
must now be sketched. 

First among the causes which have led to this 
change of opinion must be placed the evidence as to 
the antiquity and early history of man supplied by the 
new sciences of Geol«^, Anthropology. Craniology, 
and Prehistoric Ardueology. The assumption that 
man was a comparatively recent denizen of the earth, 
the traditional belief that Asia was the cradle of the 
human race, and the identification of the Aryans with 
the descendants of Japhet, had to be reconsidered 
I when it was recegnised that man had been an Inhabi- 
tant of Western Europe at a time anterior to the 
! oldest traditions, probably before the close of the last 
glacial epoch. 
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The ge^raphical centre of human history has now 
been shifted from the East to the West The earliest 
existing documents for the history of mankind come 
not from Asia, but from Western Europe. The most 
ancient records of any actual events which we possess 
are no longer the slabs with cuneiform writing 
disinterred from Babylonian mounds, but the im¬ 
measurably older memorials of successful hunts, 
preserved in the caverns of the Dordogne, which were 
inscribed by the contemporaries of the mammoth on 
the bones and tusks of extinct animals, compared 
with which the records on Babylonian tablets, or in 
Egyptian tombs, much more the traditions preserved 
in the Avesta, are altogether modem. The Iranian 
traditions may take us back for three, or, happily, for 
four thousand years, the Babylonian and Egyptian 
records for four or ax thousand at the outside. The 
new science of Comparative Philology has made 
possible another sdence, the science of Linguistic 
Archseology, which takes us back to a period older 
than all written records, to an age before the inven¬ 
tion of writing or the discovery of metals, when the 
first rude plough was a crooked bough, and the first 
ship a hollow Ic^ propelled by pole& 

From another new science, that of Craniology, we 
learn that those who now speak the Aryan languages 
do not belong to one race, but to several, and that the 
same races which now inhabit Europe have inhabited 
it continuously since the beginning of the neolithic 
period, when ^ wild horse and reindeer roamed over 
Europe. 

The sdenccs of Prehistoric Archaology and Geolc^ 
have extended still further the history of the human 
race, and have shown that in Western Europe man 
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was the contemporary of the mammoth, the wooUy 
rhinoceros, and other extinct pachyderms, and have 
^ brought to light from the gravels of Abbeville 
evidenees of his handiwork, dating from a period 
wlicn the Somme flowed three hundred feet above its 
present level, an<l England was still unitwl to the 
' Continent Man must have inhabited France and 
Britain at the close of the quatemaiy period, and 
must have followed the retreating ice of the last 
glacial epoch, to the close of which Dr. Croll and 
Professor Geikie assign on astronomical grounds an 
antiquity of some S0fX)0 years. 

When it was recognised that Europe had been 
continuously inhabited from such remote ages, it 
was at once asked whether there Is any evidence 
at all for those great successive migrations from 
Central Asia which have been so confidently as¬ 
sumed. Is tJicre any reason for supposing that the 
present inhabitants of Europe arc not in the main the 
descendants of the neolithic races whose rude Imple- 
• ments (ill our museums? If not, wiiat became of 
these primib've people? And when the anthropolo¬ 
gists succeeded in proving that the skulls of the 
present inhabitants of Central France are of the same 
peculiar type as the skulls of the cave-men and dol¬ 
men builders who inhabits the same region at the 
' beginning of the neolithic period, when they proved 
that the skulls of the Spanish Basques belonged 
to another neolithic type, when they proved that the 
a_ neolithic skulls from Sweden belong to a third type 
^Bfci^hjch is that of the Scandinavians and Northern 
Teutons, when similar discoveries were made in 
. Denmark, in England, and In Eastern Europe, 
a tbe coaduaion seemed inevitable that the present 
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inhabitants of Spain, France^ Denmark, Germany, and 
Britain are to a great extent the descendants of those 
'' rude savages who occupied the same regions in 
neolithic or possibly in paleolithic times. 

It is the antliropologisW who have been the chioT 
apostles of the new doctrine, but it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that tho first protest against the old assump¬ 
tion of tlie philologists was raised, bcfoie anthropolc^ 
became a science, by a man who was himself a 
philologist To tlic late Dr.^J-^ham belongs the 
'' credit of having been the first to call in question the 
prevalent belief- As early as i^r, in bis edition 
of the Gtrmania of Tacitus, he ventured to assert 
that no valid argument whatever had been produced 
in favour of the Asiatic or^in of the Aryans. He 
maintained, on tlxe other hand, that a European origin 
was far more probable. His argument was twofolcL 
I He urged, firstly, that Lithuanian is closely related to 
^ ‘ Sanskrit, and no less archaic, Sanskrit must either 
have reached India from Europe, or else Celtic, 
German, Utlinanian, Slavonic, Greek, and Latin 
must have mached Europe from Asia. lie says 
be finds no argument whatever in favour of the latter 
hypothesis, but merely a “tacit assumption” that the 
human species, and the greater part of our civilisation, 
originated in the East But if this tacit assumption 
be r^ected, what, he asked, Is the most probable 
conclusion? We find the main body of the Aryans 
in Europe, and a small detached body in Asia 
Wliich, he aigued—and lus argument has never been 
answered^s d priori the more probable, that the 
\ smaller body broke away from the larger, or tlic 
‘ I larger from die smaller ? The species comes from the 
genus, and not the genus from the spcciea To 
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derive the Aryans of Jiuroi>e from Uiosc of Asia 
would be as rcawinable as to bring the Germans 
from England, instead of brining Iho English from 
Germany; or to derive the reptiles of England from 
those of Ireland. We find, he argues, two bodies 
of Aryans, one nearly homogeneous, and of small 
gct^aphjcal extent, the other spread over a vast 
region, and cxliibitmg numerous varieties. It is more 
rc?toonablc to suppose that the small homogeneous 
body branched o/T from the larger than to assume 
lliat the larger parted from the smaller. If we found 
iti Australia a single family of Campbells, and in 
Scotland a whole clan, it is anlecCTlcntiy more prob¬ 
able that the Attstralian fainily emigrated from 
Scotland than that the Scotch clan came from 
Australia, leaving only one family behind them. 

Latham’s argument, extended as it has been by 
subsequent researches, may be represented graphically 
by tlie diagram on the next 

Litiguisticaliy the Slaves are closely related to the 
Letts, and the Letts to the Teutons, as has been 
shown by Bopp, Zeuss, Schleicher, lnck,and Schmidt 
Tlic Teutons again have been connected with the 
Celts by Ebcl, Lottner, and Rhys; wliile the relation 
between the Celts and Latins has been shown by 
Newman, Sclilcicher, and lottner. Again, Mommsen, 
Curtius, Fbrstemann, Pick, Schlachcr, and Schmidt 
have shown the connection between Latin and Greek; 
while the connection between Greek and Indo- 
Iranian has been established by Grasstnann, Benfey, 
Sonne, and Kern. Again, Schmidt, Ascoli, Leskien, 
and Miklosich have proved the connection between 
Indo-lranian and Slavonic: Lastly, Schmidt has 
shown the absence of cross cocaectious, such as 
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between Greek and Slavonic, or between Indo-Iraniao 
and either Latin or Teutonic. 

Hence the European Aryans form a closely-united 
drcular chain of six links; but there is one vacant 
pUce^^ne link is missing from the chala This 
misar^ link is discovered far away in Asia, where 
we find the Indo-lranians, who are very closely united 



with each other, but whose affinities with tlie European 
Aryans are chiefly with the Slaves on the one hand, 
and with the Greeks on the other. They dearly con¬ 
stitute the missing link in the chain, which would be 
complete in its c^tmulty if they had at some former 
period occupied the vacant post 
Ooly two hypotheses are possible The Aryan 
languages must either have all originated in Europe 
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around the spot marked £; one member, the Indo- 
Iranian, separating from the rest, and migrating to 
its present position, or they must all have originated 
in Asia, and have been grouped ori^ally round the 
spot marked A, and then have migrated severally to 
£, presorving in their new homes the precise relative 
positions which their mutual connections prove must 
have originally existed. Which is the more probable 
hypothesis—that of a single migration, the migration 
of a people whom vre know to have been nomads at 
no very distant time, or six distinct migrations of six 
separate peoples, as to which there is no evidence 
whatever that they over migrated at all, and whose 
traditions assert that they vvere autochthons ? 

I^tbam’s argument was more conclusive than any 
tirat had been advanced on the other side; but it 
was unheeded. The assumption as to the Asiatic 
origin of the European peoples was so 6rmly rooted, 
and, more than all, was upheld by the authority of 
such great names, that no one thought it worth 
while to take the trouble even to reply. His vwce 
, was a vox damantis in efano. He was met, not 
with argument, but with mockery; and more than 
twenty years after his book had appeared a learned 
German thus characterised the fruitful su^estion 
which has revolutionised the science of £thnoI<^ 
—"And so it carne to pass that in England, the 
native land of fads, there chanced to enter into 
the head of an eccentric individual the notioo of 
placing the cradle of the Aryan race in Europfc’*^ 

After Latham’s views had lain unheeded l^fore the 

1 e» (Hehn mote in i974), duB in Efigbad, den 

4er Socdabarlieitea, cia erieioellee n lich eiftfitlka Uees* 
dm UrtiU d« lado-gerinaam meb Evope n TerlegcA.’* 
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world for sixteen years, they received the qualified 
support of Prtfessor Whitney, who ventured to call 
in question the Central Aiian theory, denying that 
the traditions in the Avesta had any bearing on the 
direction of the earliest Aryan migrations, and main¬ 
taining that neither language, history, nor tradition 
bad aa yet thrown any light on the cradle of the 
Aryan race. 

This was a useful protest, as scholars had not then 
realised the fact, now generally admitted, that the 
diflerentiation of the Aryan languages must have 
taken place at a period immeasurably more remote 
than could possibly be reached by the oldest Aryan 
traditions. 

Whitney’s position, however, was merely that of 
an agnostic; he saw that the arguments produced in 
favour of an Asiatic origin were valueless, but he 
did not perceive that aigumenta not without force 
might be adduced in favour of another solution. 

It was only in i$68, after seventeen years of con¬ 
temptuous neglect, that Latham found his first real 
disctple—a disciple who did not confine himself to the 
merely sceptical standpoint of Whitney, and a dis¬ 
ciple, moreover, of such eminence that his opinions 
could not be treated with contempt as merely an 
amusing illustration of the customary eccentricity of 
the English. In i8 d8 appeared the first edition of 
ii J^iok* s V^rgUick^ndts Worierbuckderindagermantsehin 
Sprac!u% accompanied by a preface by Benfey, con¬ 
taining the germ of an argument which has sub¬ 
sequently been greatly developed by other scholars. 
In this memorable preface Benfey may be said to 
have or^nated the sdeoce of Lii^istic Falseontology. 
He suggested that the investigation of the vocabulary 
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common to the whole of the Aryan lan^ages might 
yield a clue to the region inhabited by the Aryans 
before the linguistic separation. He contended that 
certain animals, such as the bear and the wolf, and 
certain trees, such as the beech and the birch, with 
which the primitive Aryans must have been 
acquainted, arc all indigenous to the temperate zone, 
and, above all, to Europe, whereas the characteristic 
animals and trees of Southern Asia, such as the lion, 
the tiger, and the palm, were known only to the Indians 
and the Iranians He urged that the absence from 
the primitive Aryan vocabulary of common names for 
the two great Asiatic beasts of prey, the lion and the 
tiger, or for the chief Asiatic beast of transport, the 
camel, is difficult to explain on the theory of the 
raigra^on of the Aryans from the region eastward of 
the Caspian. That the Greeks called the lion by its 
Semitic name, and the Indians by a name which 
cannot be referred to any Aryan root, argues that the 
lion was unknown in the common home of Greeks 
and Indians. 

Some of these conclusions have been contested, but 
Benfey's merit was, not only that he indicated a fresh 
region for research, but also pointed out the battle¬ 
field on whicli the whole question has since been 
foi^ht The great archseological discoveries which took 
place between iS6o and 1865, especially those of the 
flint implements in the gravels of the Somme, the 
Danish shell mounds, the Swiss Lake Dwellings, and 
the caves in Aquitaine, tc^cther with the publication 
I of such works as Lubbock's PrthUioric Ttm 6 s in 1865, 
I and of Lyell’s Antiquity of Man in 1873, could 
I not fail to modi^' the ethnolc^ical assumptions which 
' had been hitherto unquestioned. 
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Benfey saw clearly that the conclusions of the 
philolo^ts, by whom alone tlie question had hitherto 
been diacussed, would have to be revised in accordance 
with the teachings of the new sciences of geology, 
archsolcgy, and anthropology. “ Since," he says, 
1 “ the investigations of the geologists have established 
Hhe fact that from immemorial times Europe has 
been the abode of man, the whole of the ailments 
' which have been adduced in favour of the migration 
of the Aryans from Asia fall to the ground." 
Written, be it remembered, in i8d8,thb was indeed 
a prophetic utteranos. The revolution in opinion 
has been brought about by the anthropologisu, 
the philolt^sts merely following tardily in their 
train. 

Ben fey *s declaration speedily bore fruit, and Geiger 
forthwith rang:cd himself in the same camp,' but 
pladng the cradle of the Aryans, not as Benfey had 
done, in the region to the north of the Black Sea, 
but more to the north-west, m Central and Western 
Germany. Geiger’s cootribution to the argument 
was not without its value. He bases his conclusions 
Jaigely on the tree, names which belong to the 
primitive Aryan vocabulary. In addition to the fir, 
the willow, the ash, the alder, and the hazel, he thinks 
the names of the birch, the beech, and the oak are 
specially decisive. Since the Greek which 

denotes the oak, is the linguistic equivalent of the 
Teutonic ieech and of the Latin he draws the 
conclusion that the Greeks migrated from a land of 
beeches to a land of oaks, transferring the name 
which denoted the tree with " eadiblc " fruit from the 

' 2iir Sn/vuiihuifrgtuAuJbe ^ pp. zij xjo. 

(SCBitgart, iS?!*) 
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one tree to the other. This argument is as valuable 
as it is ingenious. The characteristic forest tree of 
Greece is the evergreen oak, the beech not being 
found south of Dodona, in the centre of Epirus. 
The oldest Greek legends are connected with 
' Dodona, where the earliest prophetic utterances were 
obtained from the rustling of the leaves of this sacred 
tree. Hence we may believe that the Hellenes 
entered the peninsula from the North-West, through 
the valleys of Epirus, a route which will explain how 
the old Aryan word, which originally meant the 
beech, was transferred to designate the tree which 
flourished on the hill-slopes of the territory into 
which they moved.* 

‘ This cx])laft4daa of tb« Uansr«r«BC« of the oarae more 

prolxtUe tbao tht welUlcoowa si^estion of Piefttsor Max Mulltr, that 
Um weiJ originally denoted the oak, and waa itansferied lo the beech 
at (he time when the oak foreaU of Jutkod were replaced hy beeches. 
This would not accouDt for the word /^ta vteaniDg "beech” iq 
L atin, foe the XJmbriaos already reached Italy before (be age of 
brenee, while io the broiue age of Denmark, whkh was later than the 
brense age is Italy, tbe oak was stiU the prevaillag tree, the beech 
only appearing aporadtcally. Moreover, Ibe teplaceneat of the oak 
by the beech in Jutland cccapied a locg period. Had the people of 
Desoaik no name for the beech wben it first appeared, and what did 
they call (he oak dwiog the maoy centuries while >l was being 
gradually replaced by the beecb? On the other band, a people 
nigiatlng, as (he Greeks did, (mb a l&od of beeches to a land of oaks, 
would readily iransTer the name of the cue tree to the other, as ia (he 
ease of the United States, where the English names of the robie. the 
maple, and the hemlock have been applied to denote wholly dif&rent 
species. The g|uestion as Co whether the word originally oeaat tbe 
oak or Ihe beech is not ooimporlant, as if it denoted the beech It is 
difEcul e to avoid the concluatm that the cradle of the Aryans was west of 
Chebeeoh line. The beeeh, which is a lover of chalk soils, is DOtoaly 
absent from Hellas propor, bat is not found east of a line drava from 
the South of Noswny to the Swedish coast near GoUeabn^ and Ihea 
from KSolgsherg thiou^ Poland aod Podolia acroee the Rusriim 
suppttto the Crimea, and (enmoaUag ifi theCaBcasus. Now tbe name 
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The objection that the Greeks must have had a 
name for the oak before they entered Greece is met 
by the fact that the word which means “tree" in 
Sanskrit and Teutonic is used to denote the oak in 
Greek and Celtic. Hence it was only tlie evergreen 
oak or ilex to which the name of the beech was trans¬ 
ferred. Geiger also maintained that the undivided 
Aryans must have lived in a cold northern region, 
since the name of the birch xs common to all the 
Aryan languages, and he contended that the cereals 
originally known were barley and rye, but not wheat 
The word " rye ” is common to the Teutonic, Lettic, 
and Slavonic langua^, and has been identified by 
Grimm with the Sanskrit vtf/u, rice. But that the 
primitive meaning svas “ lye," and not “ rice/ appears 
from the agreement of the North European languages 
with each other, and with the Thracian The 

zone which comprised barley and rye, but not wheat, 
must be soi^t somewhere to the north of the Alps, 
the limit of wheat having doubtless been extended 
northward since primitive times. 

of fransrerred b; Uie Grecki M Um CAk, U wmsMB to the 

ot ck« Socopceo Aiyaos, but Is ftbwnt froca (h« lodO'Ir&iUAb 
£itb«r iher letl tbe sane, becaaae, like the Greeks, they 
had loit the tree, or elae their poUioo of ibe commoo home lay east 
of the beech Bet if, o& tbe other haad, ihe cradle the 

Europe Aryaoa, more cepedall/ of the Teuiooie tod Italic fomlliec, 
had been So Ceotral Asia, where the beech is onkfiovro, it is oalremely 
di^ccU lo expluo how the anceston nf the Lotios, Celts, asd Teuiotts, 
ui^ratlos', as Pktet coaieods, at sepuate times, aad by dlBeient routes, 
(0 lands wbeie the beech aboaods, shoaid have called it by the same 
priffiitive name, hat lnedi^^ed aeectdiaf to tbe phonetic laws of Latin 
and German, the Gerttan i eoirespoadlog lo the Latin /, and ihe 
German k to the Latin gi Tbe Slavoolc name !oi tbe beech is a loao 
word (fom ibe German, a which indicates that the Jtrimtlire seat 
of the Slaves was east of tbe bee ch line, jost as that of tbe Latios, 
Greeks, aod Gennaos most hare been to tbe west of ib 
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Ociger also ai^cd that the undivided Aryans were 
acquainted with woad and its use, that they were^ 
1 familiar with snow and ice, and had common words’ 
j for Winter and spring, but none for summer and: 
. autumn—facts which all point to a northern habitat 1 
I lie maintains tliat no proof has ever been adduced 
of any Aiyan migration from the East to Che West, 
and tlxat on all these grounds tlic cradle of the 
Aryaaw is more probably to be sought in Europe than 
in Asia. He concludes by saying, “Of Che two 
opposed theories (a European or an Asiatic origin) 
one only is supported by any reasons; for the migra¬ 
tion from the East not a single argument has been 
adduced. It is improbable in itself, and well-nigh 
impossible, if we are to suppose it took place by 
successive waves." To suppose that a small Aryan 
tribe first migrated to Europe, and that the various 
Aryan languages were subsequently developed, is 
practically equivalent to a European origin. 

To Geiger’s ailment it was raplicd by pj^tre- 
ment that there are regions in Asia whose Fauna 
and Flora conform to the linguistic conditions. Such 
a region, he tliought, might be found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lake Balkash and the Alataa But it was 
rejoined that this region has always, so far as we 
know, been the liome of Mongolic races, and that 
the hypothesis of an early Aryan population was 
purely gratuitous and supported by no evidence, no 
vestiges of any Aryan population having been dis¬ 
covered in this r^ion, which is too barren and 
inhospitable to have been the cradle of such a 
numerous race. 

In the same year that Geiger’s book was published 
a noteworthy contribution to the discussion was made 
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by Cano,‘ who contended that the undivided Aryans, 
instead of being a “small clan,” must have been a 
numerous nomad pastoral people inhabiting an ex¬ 
tensive territory. A Jong period—several thousand 
years—he considered, must have been occupied in 
\ the evolution of the elaborate grammatical system 
. of the primitive speech, while the dialectic varieties 
‘ out of which the Aryan langus^s were ultimately 
evolved could not have arisen except through geo¬ 
graphical severance. The necessary geographical 
conditions were, he thought, a vast plain, undivided 
by lofty mountain barriers, by desert tracts, or im¬ 
passable forests, together with a temperate climate, 
tolerably uniform in character, where a numerous 
people could have expanded, and then, in different 
portions of the territory, could have evolved those 
dialectic diffciences which afterwards developed into 
the several Aryan languages 
There is only one region, he contends, on the whole 
surface of the globe which presents the necessary 
conditions of uniformity of climate and geographical 
extension. This is the great plain of Northern 
Europe, stretching from the Ural Mountains over 
Northern Germany and the north of France as far as 
the Atlantic In this r^on, he thinks, and no otlier, 
the conditions of life are not too easy, or the struggle 
for existence too hard, to make possible the develop¬ 
ment of a great energetic race such as the Aryans. 
At the beginning of the historic period we find this 
region occupied by the Celtic, Teutonic, Lithuanic, 
and Slavonic races, whom he regards as autoch¬ 
thonous. At some earlier time he considers that the 

’ Cuno, fier/<Aunfsn in CMeft 4er aiUn VoOurkuni*, (Berlio, 
r87«.) 
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Italic and Hellenic races had extended themselves 
to the South across the mountain chain of Central 
Europe, and the Indo-Iranians had wandered with 
their herds further to the East, subduing and incor¬ 
porating non-Aryan tribes. 

To this it might be replied that the steppes of 
Central Asia, extending eastward of the Caspian for 
more than a thousand miles beyond Lake Balkash, 
also offer the necessary conditions, and that here the 
great Turko-Tartaric race has grown up, presentii^ 
an actual picture of what the Aryan race must have 
been in the early nomad stage of its existence. But 
it must bo conceded to Cuno that the conditions of 
climate, of soil, of greater gc^raphical extension, and 
of proximity to the regions now occupied by the 
Aryans, are arguments for selecting the European 
rather than the Asiatic plain as the probable cradle 
of the Aryan race. 

It will hereafter be shown that Craniology, Arch*- 
oli^, and Linguistic Palseontolc^, sciences with 
which Cuno had a very limited acquaintance, have 
supplied remarkable confirmations of his hypothesis. 

Cuno was not only the first to propound what 
must be regarded as the most probable solution 
of the problem, but he was also the first to insist 
on what is now looked on as an axiom in eth¬ 
nology—that race is not co-extensive with language. 
The existing extension of Aryan speech is, he 
contends, laigely the result of conquest and of 
the incorporation of unwarlike tribes by tlie more 
energetic northern races. By reason of their lan¬ 
guage, he says, we now class the Spaniards among 
the Latin races, and yet how small is the trace of 
Roman blood In Spain. It is the same in France, 
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Bclgiunii and Roumania. In th«c regions neo-Latin 
languages prevail, but there is very little Latin blood, 
I in some cases practically none. How much common 
blood, he asb, is there in the veins of Teutons and 
j ^ Hindus, or of Celts and Persians, or of Russians and 
^ Spaniards, and yet all these nations speak closely- 
• related languages, which we call Aryan. 

The southern and eastern extensions of Aiyan 
speech may therefore be due to Aryan conquest, or 
to the gradual expansion of Aryan civilisation over 
contiguous tribes, and there is therefore no difficulty 
m r^rdir^ the great plain of Northern Europe as 
the region in which the Aryan race originated 

Cuno then goes on to note that a large portion of 
North-Eastern Europe is now, or has been in historical 
times, occupied by Finns. Between Finnic and Aryan 
speech the relations are intimate and fundamental. 
They show themselves not .so much in vocabulary 
as in the pronouns, tlic numerals, the pronominal 
suffixes of the verb, and the inner morphological 
structure of language. The extreme members of 
the Ural-Altaic family, such as the Finns and the 
Mongols, are separated by differences almost as wide 
as which divide Finnic from Aryan speech. 

The conclusion he draws is not, however the 
Obvious conclusion that the Finnic tongues may repre¬ 
sent a form of speech out of which the Aryan 
Unguages might have been evolved, but tliat the 
I Finns and Aryans must have been originally in 
contact, so that if we bring the Aryans from Central 
•Asia we must also find room for the Finns in the 
same region. ^ 

What Cuno failed to notice, though it lay ready to 
his hand, IS the probabiUty that the dialectic diffe” 
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cnees ui Aiyao speech may be largely due, not, as he 
thought, merely to geographical separation, but to the 
imperfect acquirement of a strange language by those 
non-Aryan tribes which were Aryanised by conquest 
This pregnant suggestion is due, as we shall presently 
see, to another writer. 

Cuno’s most important contribution to the contro- 
wrsy was his demolition of the assumption that 
Aryan blood must be co*extensive with Aryan 
speech. Another gratuitous assumption, the whole 
^eory of the successive migrations of Aryan tribes 
from the East, was swept away in the following year 
by Johannes Schmidt in a pamphlet of sixty- 
eight pages.1 A pebble from the sling of a shepherd 
boy smote down the Philistine giant, and in like 
manner this little essay, by a young and almost 
unknown writer, made an end of the huge structure 
which had been painfully reared by some of the 
giants of philology. If; as had been hitherto sup- 
posed, the ancestors of the Aiyan nations—Celts, 
Teutons, Lithuanians, Slaves, Latins, and Greeks— 
had, one after the other, left the parent hive, and bad 
marched in successive or associated swarms from 
Cental Asia to find new homes in Europe, it would 
manifestly be possible to construct a pedigree in the 
form of a genealogical tree, representing graphically 
the relationships and affiliations of the Aryan 
languages, and their connection, more or less remote, 
with the parent speech. For twenty years philologists 
had occupied themselves in the construction of 
such trees, but no two of their schemes agreed. 
Bopp, Pott, Grimm, Lottner, Schleicher, Pictet, 2euss, 

dir Ind^gtrmarmthtn 

Spfoehtn. (W«iia&r, >$72.) 4 
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Fick, Forsteraann, Grassmann, Sonne, Curtius, Max 
Muller, Pauli, Spiegel, Justi, Ebel, were hopelessly at 
variance as to the ramifications of the supposed Aryan 
tree, a matter which, if an Aryan family had really 
existed, ought to have been susceptible of exact 
determination. There was a fundamental difference 
of opinion as to whether Slavonic was to be classed 
with the European or the Asiatic lar^uages, whether 
it was a sister tongue of German or of Zend, and 
there was a similar dispute as to the relationship of 
Greek, some scholars considering it to be most 
closely allied to Latin, and others maintaining that 
the relationship was with Sanskrit; while opinions 
were divided as to whether the separation of the 
Celts was very early or very late, and whether 
th«r neatest affinities were with Latin or Teutonic 
There svas also a fundamental difference of opinion 
as to whether the earliest cleavage was between the 
Northern and the Southern languages, or between 
the Eastern and the Western, and also, as has been 
said, as to whether Greek and Slavonic must be 
classed among the Eastern or the Western tongues. 

This sioMmbatm controversy, as it was called, 
which seemed to be inteiminable, received a solution as 
complete as it was unexpected- Schmidt's pamphlet 
placed the whole matter on a new footing. The 
disputants were shown that none of their apparently 
irreconcilable opinions as to the affinities of the Aryan 
languages were necessarily wrong, but that the 
method of representing those affinities by a genealo* 
gical tree must be given up. Schmidt asserted that 
the relationship could not be represented by the 
branches of a tree, but were analogous to the waves 
caused by disturbances in a pond. He supposes 
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that at soma early period the g^e^raphical con¬ 
tinuity of the primitive Aryan speech was unbroken. 
At certain points in this area local centres of dis¬ 
turbance arose, and new linguistic formations, or new 
phonetic variations* began to manifest themselves, 
and then spread, like waves, in every direction from 
Uic point where tliey originated, the disturbances 
growing feebler the further tliey extended, in tlie 
same way that concentric wave-circles arise when 
stones are dropped into still water at points more or 
' less remote These waves would spread in concentric 
circles round the centres of disturbance, till at length 
they interfered. In this way, lie thought, tlic diffi¬ 
culties could be explained, and the opposite conten¬ 
tions at last be reconciled. 

TJic two chief points wliich Jiad been disputed 
between the partisans of rival "trees" vmre, as we 
have seen, whether Slavonic was a branch from the 
Iranian or the Teutonic stem, and whether Greek 
had bifurcated from Latin or from Sanskrit. 
Schmidt showed that Greek was in some respects as 
closely united with Sanskrit as it was in others with 
Latin, while Slavonic shared certain peculiarities 
only with Teutonic, and others only with Iranian, 
Schmidt also showed that the more geographically 
remote were any two of the Aryan languages, the 
fewer were the peculiarities they possessed in common. 
Thus, while there are fi fey-nine words and roots 
peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and Teutonic, and sixty- 
one to Slavo-Lithuanian and Indo-Iranian, only 
thirteen are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Teutonia 
Again, while one hundred and thirty-two words and 
roots are peculiar to Latin and Greek, and ninty-nine 
to Greek and Indo-Iranian, only twenty are peculiar to 
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Indo-Iranian and Hence Slavonic forms the 

> transittOQ between Teutonic and Iranian, and Greek 
the transition between Latin and Sanskrit^ Schmidt 
successfully contended that the notion of a genea¬ 
logical tree must be entirely given up, There must 
at one time, he thought, have been an inclined plane 
of language, sloping continuously over the whole 
domain of Aryan speech from East to West—from 
Sanskrit to Celtic. At various points dialectic 
differences arose, and then, owing to political, social, 
or rel^lous causes, certain local dialects obtained 
predominance and developed into langurs, exter¬ 
minating the weaker intermediate dialects. In like 
manner Attic exterminated the other Greek dialects, 
and the dialect of Rome absorbed Oscan, Umbrian, 

, and the other Italic dialects. Thus, he thought, the 
j inclined plane of Aryan speech was broken up into 
I steps, and converted into a staircase. 

Schmidt’s theory of the origin of the Aryan 
languages resembled Darwin’s theory of the origin of 
species. Languages were due to some unknown 
tendency to variation, coupled with the extermin¬ 
ation of intermediate varieties, and the survival of the 
prepo^nt This principle has recently been ably 
developed by Professor Paul in his Principim d*r 
Spr^lgtHhichit. 

Schmidt’s aigumeot was plainly fatal to the old 
theory of successive separations and migrations from 
the East It was manifest that the linguistic differ¬ 
ences must have arisen in Htu, at a time when the 
Aryan nations occupied much the same relative 
geographical positions as they do now. 

Leskien improved on Schmidt’s theory by intro¬ 
ducing the element of relative time. It was not 
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necessary, he maintained, to suppose that all the 
disturbances were simultaneous. One disturbance, 
for insunce, might have affected the Teutonic region 
and spread to the contiguous Slaves, and then, after 
the Slaves and Teutons had become separated, 
another disturbance might have affected the Slaves 
and spread to the Iranians. Pcnka afterwards sug¬ 
gested a wra Musa for these disturbances, which 
Schmidt had considered to be arbitrary or accidental 

Combifilng Cuno’s theory with Schmidt^s, he argued 
that as the primitive Aryans must have incorporated 
many non-Aryan races, the dialectic differences may 
be due to these incorporatlona For instance, the 
peculiarities shared by Lithuanians and Slaves may 
be due to the incorijoratlon of Finnic tribes, and those 
common to Slaves and Iranians to the incorporation 
of Ugrians. That there may be some truth in this 
explanation is shown by the fortunes of the neo-Latin 
languages. It is highly probable, for instance, that 
some of the differences which distinguish French and 
Spanish may be due to the fact that In one case Latin 
was a foreign language acquired by Celts, and in the 
other by Iberians. 

The loss of inflections in French and Persian xw 
largely due to the difficulty felt by Frankish an<I 
Arab conquerors in acquiring a foreign tongue. 
English has been similarly affected—first by the 
coalescence of Saxon and Anglian speech, and then 
by the influence of the Danish and Noman conquests 
and the preaching of the Franciscan monks. In the 
process it has lost its genders and four of its five cases, 
while of the six ways of forming the plural all were lost 
but one. In like manner, when we find that Latin lost 
three of the old tenses, and formed a new future, a 
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new perfect, a new imperfect, and a new passive, we 
have to take into account the possibility of the 
incorporation by Aryan invaders of a non*Aryan 
population. 

But the influence of these tlieorics was more far* 
reaching than their advocates had supposed. The 
ultimate result has been to bring about a conviction 
not only that there is no such thing as any pure 
Aryan race, but that the existence of a primitive 
Aryan language is doubtful. 

In 1880 Delbrilek,^ af^er discussing the Stammbaum 
theory, and the theories of Schmidt and Lesklen, came 
to the conclusion that there had never been, as had 
been universally assumed, any uniform primitive 
Aryan speech. The development of the inflections 
must have occupied, he thinks, many thousand years, 
and the Aryans, before the grammar was fully de¬ 
veloped, must have become a very numerous people, 
occupying an extcnde<l territory, within which vast 
rc^on diversities of speech must have originated. 
These diversities were the germs of some of the 
diflcrenccs which now separate the families of Aryan 
speech. In short, the primitive Aryan .speech had 
b^n to break up into dialects before it \vas fully 
formed. 

The publication in 1871 of the books of Geiger 
and Cuno marked the bc^nningof a new era in the 
controversy, Up to this time the Asiatic origin 
of the Aryans had been the orthodox view which it 
was a scientific heresy to doubt The Asiatic or the 
European origin now became an open question, and 
the ensuing decade was a period of unceasing strife 
between the partisans of the rival theories. Year by 

' D«iUrtlck, Si^Uituftfrn dot S^rafuMiuM, pp. 
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year the adherenta of the old hypotheaU became 
fesver and less confident; while the European theory 
found fresh advocates among the younger generation 
of scholara 

I'lGfer repeated the old argument that since the 
most archaic forms of Aryan speech are preserved In 
the Rig Veda and Che Avesta, the cradle of the Aryans 
miist have been in the repon where Sanskrit and 
Zend were spoken—an argument already answered 
by Whitney with the remark that among existing 
languages Icelandic and Lithuanian preserve the 
primitive forms of Aryan speech more faithfully 
than the Armenian or the Kurd. 

Piitrement revived once more the argument from 
the geographical traditions of the Avesta, which may 
be valid for the later migration of the Iranians, 
but not for tliosc of any other race, or even for the 
earlier migrations of the Iranians, 

Klepert and Kehn follosved with the contention 
that Asia Is the true effiema gtntium, and that the 
analogy of other migrations from E«ist to West makes 
It difficult to believe that the earliest and greatest of 
all took place in the opposite direction. Is it credible, 
says Hehn, that the oldest forms of Aryan speech 
are to be sought in the woods and swamps of Ger* 
many rather than in the literary monuments of India 
and Bactrla? 

To this it might be replied—If indeed mere 
rhetoric requires a reply—that if Ghengls Khan 
marched from Bactria to Europe, Alexander marched 
from Europe to Bactria; and that if Tamerlane led 
his army westward to Galatia, the Galatians them* 
selves had marched eastwards from Gaul to Galatia; 
while, if Germans and Slaves at one time extended 
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their border to the West, they have now for several 
centuries been extending it to the East 

The logical weakness of the Asiatic hypothesis 
cannot be better shown than by the fact that a 
zealous and able advocate like Hehn was driven to 
resort to such feeble analogies in lieu of solid 
argument. 

Perhaps the strongest argument that has been 
adduced fn favour of the Asiatic oripn of the Aryans 
is that which baa been drawn by Homme]» DeliUsch, 
and ICremer, from certain supposed primitive relations 
between Aryan and Semitic speecK That the Semites 
originated in Asia may be admitted; and if any 
fundamental connection could be shown between the 
Aryan and Semitic languAges there would be reason 
to suppose that the cradles of the two races must be 
sought in contiguous regions. Hoinmel adduces six 
culture words which, he thinks, establish such a 
primitive connection. But six words are not enough 
to base a theory on; the phonetic resemblances may 
be accidental, or the words may be very early Igan 
words due to Phosntcian commerce. This is probably 
the case with the names of silver, gold, and wine, 
which, as will hereafter be shown, there Is reason for 
believing, on archxological grounds, to have been 
unknown to the early Aryans 

Delitssch goes deeper. He claims to have identified 
one hundred Semitic roots with Aryan roots, But 
even if these identifications be accepted, it would not 
suffice, as it would be also necessary to show an 
agreement of grammatical formative elements ; and it 
is universally admitted that in grammatical structure 
the Semitic and Aryan languages differ fundamentally. 
The agreement of certain primitive verbal roots, if 
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they do agree, may, ^slbly, be otherwise explained. 
The speakers of Aryan languages are not all of 
Aryan race. It will hereafler be shown that the 
Mediterranean race of Southern Europe was probably 
Berber or Hamitic. A remote connection between 
the Semitic and Hamitic families is generally admitted, 
and there are numerous verbal roots which seem to be 
common to the Hamitic and Semite languages. If 
the Southern Aiyans are only Aryanised Hamites, it 
would account for fundamental differences in Semitic 
and Aryan grammar co-existing with certain coin¬ 
cidences of Semitic and Aiyan roots. 

In spite of these objectors, possibly because their 
objections were so feeble, the new doctrine continued 
to gain adherents. In i3;3 Friedrich MUller admitted 
the force of the arguments for a European origin 
which had been adduced by Benfey and Geiger from 
the names of animals and plants common to the 
Aryan languages About the same time Spiegel also 
combated the arguments drawn from the traditions 
in the Avesta, and urged that it was impossible to 
believe, with Monier Williams, that a region so lofty, 
so barren, and so inhospitable as the Pamir could 
have produced such vast swarms of men as the 
theory of an Aryan migration would demand, or that 
they could have vanished without leaving a trace 
behind; and he declares his adhesion to the view that 
the cradle of the Aryans must be sought in Europe 
between the 45 th and doth parallels of latitude. 

In this region, he maintains, is a land well suited for 
the development of the primitive Aryan race. Here 
we may find room for thdr expansion, both to the 
East and to the West, an expansion in which migration, 
properly so-called, played a very iosigaificant part 
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The Aryan race, he continues, must constantly have 
extended itself, including within its domain other 
races, owing to whose absorption there arose dialectic 
varieties of speech, which, in course of time, aided by 
geographical severance and the absence of a literature, 
gradually developed into separate languages. No 
more rational theory, it may be affirmed, than this of 
Spiegel has yet been advanced to account for the 
origin of the Aryan languages. 

Pdsche, in a monc^aph devoted to the controversy,* 
was the first to bring forward the anthropological argu¬ 
ment, \»^ich has since been developed by Penka. He 
maintained that anthropolc^ and archsology must 
supplement and correct the conclusions of phllolc^y. 
He urged, as Broca had urged before, that while 
there may be Aryan languages, there is no such thing 
as an Aryan race, and that language is only one, 
and that the least important factor in the inquiry, 
and that while Aryan languages are spoken by races 
wholly unrelated, there is only one race, the tall, 
blue-cyed, fair-skinned German race, with abundant 
beard and dolichocephalic skull, which can claim to 
be genuine Aryans by blood as well as by language. 

Pdsche identified this race with that whose skeletons 
are found in the Alemannic “row*graves” of Southern 
Germany, and he contended that it has existed in 
Europe since the neolithic period. This argument 
was discredited by hU theory, which has not found 
favour with anthropologists, that the Aryan race 
originated in the great Rokitno swamp, between the 
Pripet, the Bcrcssina, and the Dnieper. Here depig¬ 
mentation or albinism is very prevalent, and here 

* FStebe, Dit Arier. E<n Beltrag tur AntMrvf^l^e, 
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he conaders the f^r, white race cremated. In this 
swamp» he thinks, lived the pile-dwellers who after¬ 
wards extended themselves to the Sadss lakes and 
the valley of the Po. The archaic character of the 
neighbouring Lithuanian language induced him to 
believe that the Lithuanians were a surviving relic of 
this oldest Aryan race. 

The obvious objections Co this theoiy arc that 
the Rokitno swamp is not sufficiently extensive 
for the cradle of such a numerous people, and that 
the Aryans, an athletic and ene^tic race, exceeded 
in vital force by no other people, could hardly have 
ori^nated in an unhealthy region, where the con¬ 
ditions of existence are depressing, while the sickly, 
tow-haired albinism whiclt prevails in the Rokitno 
swamp is quite different from the tawny hair and 
the ruddy, healthy, Illy and carnation tint of his 
typical Aryans. Moreover, there is good reason for 
believing that tlic primitive Aryans were nomad 
herdsmen, an occupation unsuited to tite conditions 
of tlic Rokitno swamp. 

Two years later the European hypothesis receivctl 
the adherence of Lindcnschmit, who considers that 
" wc must give up the idea of an Aryan migration from 
the East as an old delusion derived from historical 
traditions."' He comes to the conclusion that there 
is no specially oriental character in the common 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryans, and he agrees 
with Ben fey in thinking that the absence of primitive 
Aryan dcrigoations for the elephant and the camel, 
the lion and the tiger, is a strong argument against an 
Asiatic origin. He also combated, with well-chosen 
instances, Hehn’s argument, that the direction of 

* Lind«nse)iiiut, Hattdk*tehder<Ut 4 ts<^ 4 * Ahsrtk^Butund*, rSSo, p. ^ 
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conquest and migration has always followed the 
movement of the sun from east to west 

He ^rpits that the vital eoc:^ and the power of 
expansion of the European Aryans is unique. They 
are long-lived, and possess great muscular force, and 
hence the cradle of such a tall, powerful, energetic race 
is not likely to have been in Asia, which has not, so 
far as we know, developed great physical capacity. 
He thinks the case of the Goths, the Scandinavians, 
the Normans, the Scotch, the English, the Germans, 
and the Dutch, who have overnin the South, who 
have colonised America, and ruled vast territories in 
Asia, teaches us that it is in Northern Europe only 
that we find, in its highest development, the character- 
istics of the ene^tlc Aryan race Where these 
characteristics are now chiefly developed la probably 
the region where they originated. 

FHgier followed in rSSi with a repetition of Cuno*s 
argument as to the primitive connection of the Finnic 
and Aryan languages, from which he drew the 
conclusion that the true vofftna gtntiwn \% to be 
sought in Eastern Europe. 

A new epoch in the discussion opened in 1883 
with the publication of two remarkable books, which 
have brought the whole question again into promi¬ 
nence, and have exerted a decisive influence on 
public opinion. The first of these was a slashing but 
somewhat one-sided work by Karl Penka,* somewhat 
feeble from the philological side, but in which the 
anthropological arguments advanced by PSsche were 
re-stated 'vith considerable force. The second, by far 
the most importaot book which has yet been written 
00 the subject, was the exhaustive treatise by Dr. 

» Origimt Arioi€. (Wieo, l88|.) 
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Schrader,* which contains a cautious and judicial 
statement of the whole case. 

As many of the arguments and facts adduced by 
these writers will be reproduced in the following 
chapters, it will only be necessary, in this historical 
summary, briefly to state the conclusions at which 
they have arrived. 

In ills Origina Artaea, and in a subsequent work* 
in which he replied to liis critics, and brought forward 
fresh facts and arguments in support of his views, 
Penka maintained that Aryan blood Is far from being 
coextensive with Aryan speech. He proved chat 
those who employ Aryan languages belong to several 
distinct anthropological types. The primitive Aryans 
must, however, have been of only one race. Either 
the physical types must have been developed subse¬ 
quently to Che linguistic separation, or Aryan speech 
must have been acquired by races not of Aryan blood. 
The former supposition is most improbable, knowing, 
as wc do, the persistency of type displayed during 
thousands of years by the Egyptians, Negros, 
and the Jews The latter supposition Is inherently 
probable, as there are numerous instances of change 
of language being ejected without any change of race. 
Language, in short, Is mutable, race persistent. The 
question therefore arises, which of tho five or six types 
found among the speakers of Aryan langu:^^ 
represents most faithfully the type of tlic primitive 
Aryans? Penka contends that the purest blood is 

* iSSj.) Fren 
(he ptooatbMts or Um fenbcocBioc renwS edition of this boob la 
Eoglolt LruuUUoQ by Ur. P. O. J«too4 u announeed for early fi 
publk*tio& 
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found in Scandinavia among the fair*haired, blue-eyed, 
dolichocephalic Swedea The pure Aryans, he main¬ 
tains, are represented only by the Korth Germans and 
Scandinavians, a most prolific race, of groat stature, 
muscular strength, cne:^, and course, whose splendid 
natural endowinciits enabled it to conquer the feebler 
races to the East, the South, and the West, and to 
impose its language on the subject peoples That 
tile nations of Central and Southern Europe exhibit 
liardly any traces of the fair northern blood is due, he 
believes, to the tendency of mixed races to revert to 
one of the original typea He contends that the 
northern race, which is proliAc In cold climates, 
becomes sterile in southern latitudes, and ultimately 
dies out; while the fact that among the Southern 
Aryans the nobles are fairer and taller than the 
peasants is an indication of conquest by northerners. 

To take an instance from historical times, we see 
how completely in Italy and Spain the blood of the 
fair-haired Gothic conquerors from tlie Baltic has 
died out, while in Sweden, Northern Germany, and 
the north of England, the fair type survives because 
the elimatio conditions permit of its preservation. 
The InAuencc of climate lias exterminated the Aryan 
race in India, Persia, Greece, Italy, Spain, France, 
and Southern Germany, the Aryan speech alone 
being left as the permanent evidence of early Aryan 
conquest 

fenka has undoubtedly weakened his argument by 
the unnecessary contention that Scandinavia was the 
cradle of the whole Aryan race. It is difficult to 
believe tliat a sufficiently extensive area for the 
growth of such a numerous people can be found in 
the forest-clad valleys of Norway and Sweden, which 
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moreover are unadapCcd for the habitation of a 
nomad pastoral people, such as the pnmitive Aryans 
must liave been, Isolated valleys^ moreover, tend to 
the rapid growth of dialects, unity of langu^e being 
the result of the wanderings of nomad tribes over an 
extensive plain. In mountain regions like Switzer¬ 
land and the Caucasus, the people of contiguous 
valleys speak different languages, while the same 
langu^c extends over vast regions in the steppes of 
Central Asia. Fcnka would have done better to liave 
adopted Cuno's aig:ument, and to have placed the 
cradle of the Aryans in the great plain of Northern 
Europe, from which a later emigration to Scandinavia 
might easiiy have taken place. This would also liave 
avoided the objection that the primitive Aryans could 
hardly have possessed the means of migrating across 
the Baltic in the vast swarms which the hy|>othcsIs 
demanda Sweden Is almost as unsuited for the 
cradle of the Aryans as the Hokitno swamp suggested 
by PtJsche. 

We shall, however, hereafter sec that the tall, fair 
Scandinavians arc not the only tall, fair people 
which may represent the ancestral Aryan stock, 
and that many of the difRculties—geographical, lin¬ 
guistic, and anthropological—which beset Penka’s 
theory disappear at once if wc assume that the 
Celtic luce of Central Europe, rather than the Teu¬ 
tonic race of Scandinavia, arc the lineal descendants 
of the primitlw Aryans. 

PenlU also, as we have already seen, accounts for 
the differentiation of the Aryan languages by a 
development of Spicgcl^s theory, which he works 
out with much ingenuity, that each conquered race, 
on acquiring the language of its conquerors, would 
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leave upon the acquired speech the impress of the 
]ang;uage that was lost 

Of higher quality In every respect id the book of 
Dr. Schrader, which must long remain the standard 
work on the subject, as Dr. Schrader reviews, in a 
judicial spirit, the ailments of preceding writers, 
and collects in a convenient form the philolc^cal 
and archeological materials on which the solution 
of the question must be based. The chief defect 
of Dr. Schrader's work is that, being chiefly a philo* 
legist, he leaves out of account those anthropological 
considerations which are no leas important than the 
arcbsological and linguistic arguments. 

The materials accumulated by Dr. Schrader will 
however be so freely drawn upon in the ensuing 
pages that it will not now be necessary to do more 
than briefly to slate the -final conclusions at which 
he has arrived, and which, it may be added, arc 
subsUntially those of the present writer. 

In discussing the question *of the origin of the 
Aryans, Dr. Schrader thinks there are two fixed points 
which may be regarded as settled. At the earliest 
period to which the evidence of history, tradition,, or 
linguistic archeology extends, we find Che European 
Aryans in Northern Europe, and the Asiatic Aryans 
on the Jaxartes. 

As for the European Aryans, he considers that not 
a particle of evidence has been adduced in favour of 
any migration from the East, At the earliest time 
to which the evidence reaches they seem rather to 
have been extending themselves towards the South 
and the South-East, and it would appear that 
the region occuped by them before the linguistic 
separation must be sought north of the Alps. The 
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prccidc region can, he thinks, be approximately in¬ 
dicated. The beech does not now grow east of a 
line drawn from Kbnigsberg to the Crimea, and its 
northern limit must formerly have been still more 
restricted. Hence the cradle of tlic Latin, Hellenic, 
and Teutonic races, which had the same name for 
this tree,' must have been to the west of the ancient 
beech-line. But since the Slavo-Lithuanian name 
is a Teutonic ban-word (old Slavonic buky, Russian 
buk, Lithuanian bukas)^ we must place the cradle of 
the Lithuanians and the Slaves to the east of this 
line. But since there are philological reasons for 
believing in the unbroken gec^raphlcal continuity 
of the European Aryans previous to the linguistic 
separation, they must be placed in Northern Europe 
astride of the beech-line; the Slavo-Llthuiniani in 
European Russia; and the Celts, Latins, Hellenes, 
and Teutons farther to the West. 

As for the Indo-Iranians, theie can be no doubt. 
Dr. Schrader thinks, that the Sanskrit-speaking race 
.entered India from the North-West In the Vedic 
period they lived on the banks of the Indus, and had 
only an Indirect knowledge of the Ganges. But the 
Indians and Iranians must previously have formed 
a united people somewhere to the north of the 
Himalaya. Both branches retained traditions of the 
Jaxartes, the greatest river of this region, and on the 
banks of this stream we must place their earlier seat 

Hence, In our investigations as to the origin of the 
undivided Aryans, sve have these two hxed points— 
tlio earliest knmvn seat of the European Aryans was 
in Northern Europe, and that of the Asiatic Aryans 
on the Jaxartes. 


^ See p. 17, sufrtt. 
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The only question which remains fs whether the 
European Aryans came from A^la, or tlic Asiatic 
Aryans from Europe? 

For the solution of this question Dr. Schrader 
submits six points for consideration— 

(i) The old assumption, that because the Indo- 
Iranian spccclt is more archaic than the European, 
therefore die cradie of ti\c Aryans was towards 
the East, must be given up, because our knowledge of 
Zend and Snnskrit dates from an earlier period tlian 
our knowiedge of the European lang:uagea. He 
thinks, moreover, that the greater rudeness of die 
European languages is itself the sign of a more 
primitive condition than the literary culture exhibited 
by Zend and Sanskrit 

(a) The resuits yielded by Linguistic Paia^on- 
toiogy arc not, Jic tiiinks, decisive, Wo can only 
conclude that tlic entdio of the undivided Aryans 
was in tlic Korth, because the words for snow and 
ice are common to ali Aryan languages, and because 
only tsvo, or at most three, seasons of tlic year were 
originally distinguished. To this it may be added 
that the primitive type of the Aryan race was prob¬ 
ably that of one of the energetic Northern races, 

(3) Wc have a rigiit to conclude that the primitive 
Aryan race, at the time of its geographical continuity, 
extended over a very la:^ region, A seraUnomadic 
pastoral people, such as tho primitive Aryans doubt¬ 
less were, must have I'Cqiiired a vast space to nurture 
the cattle necessary for their support A Tartar family 
in Central Asia requires three hundred head of cattle, 
and occupies ratlicr more than two thousand aaes. 
Hence a tribe consisting of io^jco people would 
occupy from 40 CO to 6000 square miles. The whole of 
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France would support about 5CSO00 \iCQp\c as pastoral 
nomads, and the whole pastoral zone of Northern 
Europe not more than a million. Before the Aryans 
had emerged out of the hunting into the pastoral stage, 
the population mast have been still more sparse. 

That practically the same language, with dialectic 
diflerences, might prevail over a vast region occupied 
by nomad hcixlsincn, is proved by the case of tlio 
Turko-Tartar race, which, at the time of its greater 
extension, occupied a region not far inferior in extent 
.to the hypotUctlcaJ extension of the primitive Aryans, 
from the /axartes to the AtlantJc^bout 3000 linear 
miles. In the sixteenth century tlw Turkic races 
extended from die mouth of the Lena a« far as the 
Adriatic, and all these tribes were mutually intelli¬ 
gible, speaking merely dialects of the same language. 
At the present lime a Turcoman fiom Anatolia is 
able to understand a Yakut from the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

(4) No sharp line of division can be drawn between 
the European and the Asiatic branches of the Aryan 
family. Certain races and languages of Europe arc 
more closely connected with those of Asia than the 
rest More especially to be noted arc the close rela¬ 
tions bet^veen the Indo-Iranians and the Greeks, as 
evidenced by the names of ivcapoiis, and of words 
referring to agriculture and religion. 

(5) The gmdc of civilisation attained by the un¬ 
divided Aryans, as exhibited by the conclusions of 
linguistic palaeontology, agrees very closely with that 
disclosed in tlic oldest Swiss pile dwellings of the 
stone age. This would indicate the existence of 
Aryans in Europe at an early epoch, little if at all 
later than the Unguistic separatioa 
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(6) The movements of the Aryan races, according 
to the earliest bistoricai notices and traditions, were 
in a southward and to some extent in an eastward 
direction. If \v 6 may credit early tradition, a porUon 
of Western Asia must have received from Europe its 
Aryan population of Phrygians and Armenians. This 
tradition is su^jported by the near relationship of 
Armenian to the European languages. On the other 
hand, no indisputable evidence exists of any migra¬ 
tion of Aryans from the East to the West 

Such are the materials, according to Dr. Schrader’s 
investigations, on which the solution of the problem 
depends. The question as to whether tlic earliest 
home of the Aryan race was in Europe or in Asia does 
not, he thinks, admit of any positive answer. But he 
concludes by withdrawing the opinion which he hid 
formerly expressed that the Aryans had originated in 
Asia, and says that he is now unable to conceal his 
conviction that the European hypothesis—that is, the 
view that the origin of the Aryan race must be sought 
in ^e West rather than in the East—appears to be 
far ^orc (‘wtitaxs) in accordance with the facts. 

Tne simultaneous publication in 1883 of Penka's 
and Schrader's books, one treating the question 
mainly from the side of anthropology, the other from 
that of philology, drew renewed attention to the 
Aryan controversy. 

The first result was the abandonment of the 
Asiatic hypothesis by several scholars, who, like 
Dr. Schrader himself, had supported it in former 
years. The first to announce his conversion to the 
new ^dew was Professor Sayce,* a man honourably 

’ Id December Stb, 188^; sed to bia IntrpditetiM to 

th ejLaf%r>tat*> ^*1 rdUioo, 1885. 
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dUtinguished by the fact that he has never hesitated 
to confess that he has seen reason, on the production 
of fresh evidence, to change opinions which he had 
formerly advocated. The European hypothesis has 
also obt^ned the published adhesion of Professor 
Rhys, who has ably expounded the new doctrine 
in the PriTicelon Revieta. On the Continent It has 
been espoused by Tomaschek, who declares for 
Eastern Europe; by Von Ldher, who prefers Ger¬ 
many; by Wilsce, who in the main follows Penka; 
and by Friedrich MUUer, who agrees with Cuno's 
selection of Central Europe. Ujfalvy, Hommel, 
Fcssl, Professor Max Muller, and two American 
writers, Messrs. Hole and Morris, still advocate 
various forms of the Asiatic Iiypothcsis. 

Professor Max Muller, the only surviving scholar 
of the old school, has recently given a final pro-^ 
nouncement on the subject He thus writes in 1S87:', 
** If an answer must be given as to the place where 
our Aryan ancestors dwelt before their separation 
. . . I should still say, as I said forty years ago. 

‘ Somewhere in Asia,’ and no more." At all ev^its, 
"somewhere in Asia” is more vague, and thet^iore 
more probable, than Bactria, which was his earlier 
and more definite selection. But thox^h he says that 
he retains his old opinion, he does not appear to 
have made any new additions to his old a^ument, 
which was merely Grimm's theory of the “irresistible 
impulse,” and Pott’s assumption that migration has 
always followed the sun's course, westward from the 
East 

^ ( 7 m/ Ao^sl 1S37, reprlolediA "Uiogrftpbios oTWorUb" 
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THE PREHISTORIC RACES OF EUROPE. 

5 I. The Ntolithic Agt. 

The atarlUng revelations as to the antiquity cf man 
Ui Europe which succeeded each other with such 
rapidity in 1860 and the following years were, as we 
l>ave seen, a chief cause of the revulsion of opinion as 
to the origin of the Aryans, The conclusions of the 
philologists, which had hitherto been accepted without 
question, had to be revised in the light of the dis¬ 
coveries of geology, archaeology, and anthropology, 
The credit of recognising the clmnged ccnidltions of 
the problem is due to Theodor Ben fey, himself a 
philologist As early as 18O8 Bcnfey venuired to 
declare that “since it has been csUblishcd that from 
Immemorial times Europe has been the abode of man, 
tte whole of the ar^ments which Jiave been adduced 
in favour of the migration of the Aryans from Asia 
fall to the ground.*'' 

These investigations as to the primitive Inhabitants 
of Europe have so materially affected the whole 
question that it will be needful to devote a cliaptcr to 
a summary of the results which have been attained. 

It is no longer possible to confine the existence of 
* SOQ p, 26, tllfirA 
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man upon the oai lh to a ixsriod of six thousand years. 
It has been demonstrated that man was a contem- 
porary of the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros 
and followed the retreating ice sheet which had 
covered Northern Europe during the last clacial 
epocli, ** 

From astronomical data l>r. Croll has calculated 
that in the northern hemisphere the last glacial ei>och 
began some 240,000 yca« ago, that it Itustcd with 
alternations of a milder and even tropical tempera¬ 
ture for nearly iCofiOO ycas$, and finally terminated 
about 80,000 years Willi these calculations 

Irofcssor Gciltic CMcntially agrees.* He boUcvca 
lhat palicolithic man must have occupied parts of 
Western Kuroi« shortly after the disappearance of 
the great ice sheet, and that there arc reasons for 
aupi>o»ing tJmt he was intciglaclal,* lihe the mam¬ 
moth and the reindeer, whose winaini exist below 
the till, which wus the product of tlic last extension 
of the glaclcra.i* 

With this remote period \v*c are not concerned. 
The dint flakes which constitute the earliest evidences 
of the existence of man in Europe aflbrd no criteria 
of language or even of race. Nor can we affirm that 
the men by whom they were produced were endowed 
with articulate speech. The men of the quaternary 
period, the contemporaries of the mammoth, may or 
may not have been tlie ancestors of existing races. 
Hut coming down to the later or neolithic period, 
when the geological and climatal conditions were 
essentially die same as they arc now, we find that 

^ G«»kie, Grta! fee Agf, p, j 14. 
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three, if not four, of the existing European types 
occupied approximately their present scats. 

Archssoli^sts liave established the cbronolc^ical 
sequence of the ages of stone, bronze, and iron. 
These are not necessarily synchronous in different 
countries. Greece had advanced to the iron age 
while Italy was still In the bronze period, and tlie 
rest of Europe in the age of stone. Bronze was used 
in the Mediterranean lands long before it reached the 
shores of the Baltic; and the Guanches were still, in 
the stone age when, in the fifteenth century, the 
Canary Islands were rC'discovered by the Spaniards. 

The iron and bronze ages may be excluded from 
the present inquiry. We need only concern ourselves 
with tlie period of polished stone implements, since it 
has been proved that the ethnology of Europe is now 
essentially the same as it was before bronze had 
superseded stone. Bronze weapons were not intro¬ 
duced, as was formerly supposed, by any new 
conquering race. Their use gradually spread by 
the peaceful processes of commerce, and largely 
through the enterprise of Fhosnician traders. The 
pile dwellings of Central Europe, beginning in tlie 
stone age, extend over the whole of the bronze age to 
the age of iron, and prove that in these regions there 
were no displacements of population by conquest or 
immigration, but that the same race, inhabiting the 
same sites, gradually abandoned stone weapons for 
weapons of bronze, and bronze swords for swords of 
iroa The same conclusion U established elsewhere 
by the fact that the oldest types of copper or bronze 
implements are modelled on the patterns of the 
earlier implements of stone or bone. 

The age of stone has been divided into two epochs 
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—the palsoHthic period, or of chipped flints; and 
the neolithic period, ;vhen the implements were 
ground or polished. In the palasolithic period man 
was the contemporary of the cave bear, the mammoth, 
the woolly rhinoceros, and other extinct carnivora and 
pachyderms. The climate was severe ; the distribution 
of land and water was diflerent from that which 
now prevails; pottery, even of the rudest type, was 
unknown; the people were nomad hunters, living in 
caves or rock shelters: whereas in the neolithic period, 
the distribution of land and water was essentially the. 
same as it is now ; caves were used for burial rather 
than for habitation ; animals had been domesticated ; 
pottery was fabricated; and the European fauna 
differed little from that which is found at the com¬ 
mencement of the historic period. 

Some anthropologists have asserted that Europe 
was inhabited by the ancestors of existing races in 
the palsolithic period. With their arguments we 
need not concern ourselves, since philologists will 
probably admit that within the limits of the neolithic 
age it would be possible to And sufficient time for the 
evolution and di^erentiation of the Aryan languages. 
If it can be shown that the races who inhabited 
Europe at the beginning of the neolithic period were 
the ancestors of the races who now inhabit the same 
regions, we may leave undetermined the ciuestion 
whether they originated in Europe, or whether they 
emigrated from Asia or from Africa. 

It is possible that the palreolithie period may 
have begun, as M. de Mortillet believes, in the 
quaternary period of the geologists, some 240,000 
years ago; but the neolithic period is comparatively 
recent Even M. de Mortillet does not claim for 
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its commencement an antiquity of more than from 
lo.cco to 2Q/xx> years. 

The calculations on which these estimates are 
based can only be reg:arded as affording rough 
approximations to the truth, and they must be taken 
only for what they are worth. 

Some of the best of these natural chronometers arc 
found in Switzerland. But even Che earliest Swiss 
lake dwellings exhibit a state of civilisation consider' 
ably more advanced than the civilisation which 
linguistic paleontology demands for the primitive 
Aryans. Consequently we obtain from them only 
a minimum and not a maximum limit of time for 
Aryan settlement 

At Pont de la Thiile, between the Lakes of Bienne 
and Ncufchatel, there is a pile dwelling of neolithic 
age which is now 5000 feet inland from the picaent 
shore of t))c lake. A caleuUtlon made by Professor 
GUll^on of the rate at which the lake is being filled 
up with sediment would give for the foundation of 
this settlement a minimum antiquity of 6750 years, 
or about 4900 At this time, therefore, the 
neolithic people had abandoned the nomad life of the 
undivided Aryans, and had acquired the skill 
requisite to build their habitations on piles driven 
into the bed of the lake; but how much earlier the 
neolithic period may have begun we have no means 
of ascertaining. 

At the neighbouring settlement of Chamblon, on 
the Lake of NeufehStd, there is a later pile dwelling, 
founded towards tlie close of the neolithic period. 

* See Keller, Ixh DwUiMfi, p. 463; Lyell, AiliqHily of p. 
29; Lubbock, Prikithrie Titau, p. 4QI; DeMortlltei, 
p. tit. 
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A calculaticn of the rate at which the lake is being 
filled up with sediment shows that this settlement 
must have begun before 1500 B,C^ 

M. Morlot considers that Uie age of the oldest 
neolithic lake dwellings in Switzerland may be from 
6000 to 7000 years. Dr. Kcl Ic r thin ks this is loo much, 
and prefers 3000 Co 4000 years as a safer estimate.* 
But these structures belong to a comparatively late 
part of the neolithic period. Some of the pile 
dwellings in Southern Germany belong to an earlier 
period in wliicli there were no domestic animals, 
and when even the rudiments of agriculture were 
unknown. 

From the growth of the cone of the delta of the 
Tinjire, a small stream which falls into tho I-akc of 
Geneva near Chlllon, a calculation l^as been made by 
M. Morlot, which, miking cvciy probable deduction, 
would show that about 6400 years ago Switzerland 
was inhabited by people who used implements of 
polished stono, while for the stratum in which bronze 
implements were found we have a probable antiquity 
of about 3800 years, Hcncc in Switzerland the epoch 
of bronze must almost certainly be as old as 1000 UC, 
and may possibly be older by another thousand years. 

This estimate agrees essentially with that obtained 
from the pile dwellings in the valley of the Po» which 
began In the neolithic age, but, as llelbighas ^lown,* 
had rcachod the bronze age when tlicy were destroyed 
by the invasion of the Etruscans, which must have 
been earller-^how much earlier we do not know— 
Ilian the middle of tho eleventh century D.C. The 

^ C. 0 « Modillet, t 4 J^rJkishriifne, p. 6i$. 

• XcUcr. D\e«lUnpt pp. 526-513. 

* Du //titJUr in der rMieiu, p. 100. 
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bronze period must therefore have commenced 
considerably before this date. 

The burnt city at Hissarllk, and the tombs at 
Mycen«e, excavated by Dr. Schliemann, also belong 
to the age of bronze. They are generally assigned 
to the twelfth or thirteenth century B.c 

Localities which were further removed from the 
influences of Semite civilisation were more backward, 
and hence the foregoing calculations are not irrecon¬ 
cilable with those of M, Arcelin, who from the rate of 
deposition of the alluvium of the Sadne has come to 
the conclusicN^ that as late as 1150 B.c stone imple¬ 
ments were still exclusively used in Central Gaul, and 
that about 400 D.C bronze had not yet been replaced 
by iron. 

The Victoria Cave, near Settle, in Yorkshire, was 
inhabited by neolithic people who had made consider¬ 
able advances in civilisation, having apparently 
domesticated the ox, and possibly the horse. From 
the accumulation of Mris, due to the slow weather¬ 
ing of the limestone rock, Professor Boyd Dawkins 
has calculated that the neolithic occupation of this 
cave ceased between 4800 and 5000 years ago, or 
before 3000 D.C. ^ 

The stone implements found in llie kitchen 
middens or shell mounds of Denmark are more 
archaic in character than those from the Swiss lake 
dwellings; indeed they are considered by some authori¬ 
ties to be mesolithic, forming a transition between 
the palseolithic and neolithic period a The people had 
not yet reached the agricultural or even the pastoral 
stage—they were solely fishermen and hunters, the 


< D&wIqbs, Cane p. nj. 
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only domesticated animal they possessed being the 
dog, whereas even in the oldest of the Swiss lake 
dwellings the people, though still subsisting iai^ly 
on the products of the chase, had domesticated the 
ox, jf not also the sheep and the goat The shell 
mounds belong therefore to a very early stage of the 
neolithic })criod, the civilisation which they disclose 
being ruder than that of the undivided Ar>'ans. 

The accumulation of these mounds must have 
occupied an enormous period. They are very 
numerous, and some of them are more than 900 feet 
long, and from 100 to 200 feet broad. They arc 
usually from three to five feet, but occasionally as 
much as ten feet, in thicknesa They arc composed 
of the shells of oysters and mussels, of the bones of 
animab and fish, with occasional fragments of rude 
pottery, and numerous implements of flint or bone, 
and similar refuse of human liabitation.^ 

The Dint toob arc .so abundant that in an hour and 
a half two visitors collected from one of the mour>ds 
380 specimens. As the population subsisted solely 
on fishing and the chase, it must have been extremely 
sparse, probably as thinly scattered as are the 
Eskimos and the Fuegians, who are in a similar stage 
of civilisation. If the population was as dense as that 
of the former territorio.s of the Hudson Bay Company 
the neolithic population of Denmark would not have 
exceeded I5C«>, if it was as dense as in Pat^nia it 
must have been under 1000, and if as sparse as in 
Australia before the settlement of Europeans, not 
half as much.* 

Making every allowance, it is manifest that such 

I Lubbock, firtAiiifirie TTwr, pp. 939-23^. 

*JHi, pp, 607, toS. 
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enormous tops of refuse, and sudi a vast quantity of 
implements could only have been accumulated during 
Jong periods of time, many centuries at least, more 
probably several mlllcnluma 

But the time when tlw2 kitchen midden period came 
to a close must be itself remote, as is proved by the 
alteration of the coast-line, and by the change of 
cliraatic conditions which have taken place. 

Some of tliese mounds are now at a considerable- 
distance from the sea, which can only be due to the 
slow secular elevation of the land, which is still in 
prepress at the rate of a few inches in a century, In 
other places the mounds are \vanting, evidently owing 
to the encroachment of the sea. 

We have in Denmark three successive periods of 
vegetation—first the age of fir, second the age of 
oak, and third the age of beech. In the Roman 
period the country was covered, as it now is, by vast 
forests of beech, the fir and the oak having then 
disappeared. These changes in the vegetation are 
attributed to slow secular changes of climate. Now 
the stone age agrees mainly with that of the fir, and 
partly with that of the oak; the bronze age agrees 
mainly with the period of the oak, and the iron age 
with that of the heeclu The shell mounds, which 
belong to the early neolithic period, are proved to 
belong to tl'e age of the fir, since the bones of the 
capercailzie, a bird which feeds on the young shoots 
of the fir, have been found in the kit<*cn middens, 
while stone implements of the kitchen midden type 
have been discovered in the peat bogs among tlie 
stumps of the firs. Taking these considerations into 
account, Professor Steenstrup, the highest authority 
on the subject, is of opinion that a period of from 
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10^000 to i3,occ ycirs must bo allowed for the 
accumulation of the vast mounds of refuse, and for 
the succcssiw chants of the forest trees from fir to 
oak, and from oak to beech, which can only be due to 
considerable diangcs of climate—changes, moreover, 
which had already been effected at the commencement 
of the iron age,^ 

Another chronometer is afforded by the peat, in 
which, at various depths, neolitliic implements arc 
buried. Professor Stcenstrup has calculated that 
from 4COO to 16,000 years would be required for the 
formation of certain of these peat bogs The presence 
of pottery proves that the shell mounds belong to the 
neolithic age, the coinmcnccjncnt of which can hardly 
therefore be placed later than 10,000 years ago. 

I 2. The Methods of Anthropology. 

Broca has laid down the axiom that the ethnic 
characteristics of the first order of importance are not 
linguistic but physical. As to the nature of the 
speech of the neolithic peoples of Europe we have 
inferences rather than any positive facU to guide ua 
As to their physical characteristics the evidence is 
abundant and conclusive. This evidence consists 
partly of the statements of Greek and Roman writers, 
but is derived mainly frojn llic measurements of 
skulls. The shape of the skull is one of the least 
variable characteristics of race, so much so that the 
skulls from prehistoric tombs make it possible to 
prove that the neolithic inhabitants of Europe were 
the direct ancestors of the existing races. The skull 

1 Peek*, iitrkwt/i dtr Aritr, p. 62. 
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form is expressed by the numerical ratios of certain 
measuremcnls, which are called indices. Of these die 
most important are the latitudinal, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the cephalic index, which gives the 
proportion of the extreme breadth to the extreme 
lei^th of the cranium; the altitudinal, or vertical 
index, which gives the proportion of the height of the 
skull to the length; the orbital index, which gives 
the proportion of the height of the eye orbit to the 
breadth; the facial angle ; the nasal index; and the 
index of prognathism, by which we estimate the 
shape of the face. These indices, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the shape of certain bones, especially the 
femur and the tibia, enable us to determine with 
considerable certainty the ethnic relationship of pre¬ 
historic to existing racea 

The latitudinal or “cephalic" index is thus deter¬ 
mined. Divide the extreme breadth of the skull by 
the length from front to back, and multiply by ico. 
Thus, if the breadth U three-fourths of the length, the 
index is said to be 75. Cephalic indices vary from 

5S to 98. 

The term dolicho-cephalic, or long-headed, is 
applied to skulls with low indices; brachy-cephalic, 
or broad-headed, to those with high indices; and 
ortho-cephalic, or meso-cephalic, to the intermediate 
clasa The black races are dolicho-cephalic, the white 
races incline to orthcvcephallsm, and the yellow 
races to brachy-cephalism, Anthropologists are not 
entirely agreed as to the precise limits of Index to 
which these terms should be restricted, but we shall 
not be far wrong if we call skulls with indices below 
75 dolicho-cephalic, from 75 to 7S sub-dollcho- 
cephalic, from 78 to 80 ortho-cephalic, below 83 
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sub-brwbyccphalic, anU of 83 and over brachy. 
cephalic The S^\'cdes arc the most dolicho-cephalic 
race in Europe, the Lapps the most brachy-cephalic, 
Ac English the most ortho-cephalic. North Germany 
IS sub-dohcho-ccphalic, SouA Germany sub-brachv- 
cephaUc. ^ 

The orbital index, xvhich gives the proportion of 
the height to the breadth of Ae orbit, is believed by 
Broca to be of especial value as a test of race, since it 
M not liable to be affected by causes connected with 
the struggle for existence. Among the black races it 
IS lo^vest, varying, in Africa, from 7^.3 to S5.4, and 
descending to 61 among the Tasmanians ; among the 
yellow races it is high, varying from 8e.2 to 954 • 
among Ae Europeans it is usually between $3 and 
85. A similar test applies to tlic section of the hair. 
In the Mongolian or yellow race it is circular; in the 
black or African race it is flat or ribbon-shaped; in 
the white or European race it is oval The hair of 
Ac Mongolian is straight, Aat of the African frisaled 
or woolly, that of the European is inclined to curl. 

All Aese tests agree in exhibiting two extreme 
types—the African, wiA Jong heads, long orbits, and 
flat hair; and the Mongolian, with round heads, round 
erbite, and round hair. The European type is inter¬ 
mediate—the head, the orbit, and the hair are oval. 
In the east of Europe we find an approximation to 
Ae Asiatic type; in the south of Europe to the 
African. The neolithic tombs of Europe exhibit 
notable approximations both to the African and to 
Ae Asiatic types. 

The position of the European races between Ae 
African ^d Ae Asiatic may be exhibited graphically 
by the diagram on the following page. 
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Where, it has been asked, did the human race 
originate ? Darwin inclines tc Africa, De Quatrefages 
to Asia, Wagner to Europe in the miocene epoch, 
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when the climate was sub-tropical If it originated m 
Europe we may suppose it was differentiated into the 
extreme Asiatic and African types ; or, on the other 
hand, Europe may have been the place where the 
African and Asiatic types met and mingled. Those 
who hold the former vimv may believe with Penka 
that the Aryans represent the oldest European race; 
those who hold tlie latter opinion may maintain that 
while Aryan speech came originally from Asia (t was 
subsequently acquired by men who were largely of 
African race. 

I 3. TAt Racts of Britain. 

In Casaris time there were in Gaul three races— 
the Aquitanians, the Celts, and the Belgse; as well as 
a fourtii race, the Germans, eastwaixi of the Rhine. In 
the neolithic tombs of Europe the remains of tliese 
four races can be traced, and from them alone the 
Aryan-speaking peoples of Europe have descended. 
But it is evident that only one of these four races can 
represent the primitive Aryans, the others being 
merely Aryan in speech, but non-Aryan by descent 
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On the Continent there were no insurmountable 
physical obstacles to impede the immigration of 
intrusive races; but in Britain the ^ Silver streak “ has 
rendered the ethnolc^ical problem less complicated- 
At the beginning of the bronze ^e \ve discover in 
British tombs the remains of two out of the four races 
of the Continent One of these arrived towards the 
close of the neolithic ag«» before which time Britain 
seems to have been inhabited by one race only, which 
may possibly have descended from the people of palfco- 
lithic times, and who may even have migrated from 
the Continent with the great pachyderms before the 
formation of the channel. 

The older race was of feeble build, short stature, 
dark complexion, and dolichocephalic skull. They 
buried their dead in caves, and when caves were no 
longer availabic, in long barrows provided with interior 
chambers and passages. Some of these long barrows 
are 400 feet in length and fifty foct in breadth, and 
resemble artificial caves^imitations or survivals, as 
it were, of the earlier sepulchral caverns. The long 
barrows are plainly of later date than the cave 
sepulchres, Thus in a sepulchral cave at Cefn, 
near St Asaph, the skulls are of precisely the 
same type as those in a long barrow at the same 
place, but their relative antiquity is shown by the fact 
that the remans of wild animals are rare in the 
barrow but common in the cave. Plainly the people 
had reached the pastoral stage when the cave was 
abandoned for the barrow.* The long barrows all 
belong to the stone age. Canon Greenwell asserts 
that" no trace of metal has been found ... in any 


* Dawhiof, Caoe pp. 16^ 165. 
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undisturbed part of a long barrow,” while " pottery of 
any kind is very unfrequent-"^ In barrows of this 
description, from Caithness to Wiltshire, the skulls are 
all of one type, and archaeologists arc agreed that in 
the long barrow period Britain was inhabited by one 
race only. 

This race is identified by ethnologists with the 
British tribe of the Silures, who at the time of the 
Roman Conquest inhabited the counties of Hereford, 
Radnor, Brecon, Monmouth, and Glamorgaa From 
their physical characteristics Tacitus concluded that 
they belonged to the Iberian race, His words arc, 
‘‘Silurum colorati vultus torti plerumque crines, ct 
posita contra Hispania, Iberos veteres trajeclssc, 
easque sedes occupasse, fidem fadunt”* 

No importance must be attached to the conjecture 
that the Silures had emigrated from Spain, It tvas 
a guess, based on a valuable observation as to the 
physical resemblance of this swarthy British tribe to 
the Iberians. 

Modem ethnologists have made the same observa¬ 
tion, and have more especially noted the resemblance 
of the Spanish Basques to the small dark Welshmen 
of Denbighshire. The same type is found in some of 
the Hebrides, espcdally in Barra. It is found in Kerry, 
and also west of the Shannon, in Doneg;al and Galway, 
notably in the Isle of Aran in Galway Bay, where 
in an old graveyard Dr, Beddoe found four dolicho¬ 
cephalic skulls, with a mean index 74.25, the lowest in 
the British Isles,* Dr, Beddoe also found an approach 
to this index in the r^on occupied by the Silures, 

* GrseawelU Sriiisk S»rrms. pp. 5e& 

* Ttaicu, Agriesfi, e 11. 

* Be4doe^ Jiofft ^ jSrifa/H, p. 
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five skulls from Micheldean giving a mean index of 
74 - 8 , In a more or less modified form this type 
prevails throughout the Silurian region of Wales and 
the west of England, where we find an oval-featured 
race, of short stature and feeble muscular development, 
with dolichocephalic skull, dark hair, and black eyes.' 

The Continental extension of this type will be 
discussed hereafter* Suffice it to say that skulls 
resecnblmg those of the British long barrows have 
been found in sepulchral caves in Belgium, France, 
Spain, Algeria, and Teneriffe. It is believed that 
descendants of this race may be rec^nlsed among the 
Basques, the Corsicans, the Berbers, and the Guanches 
of the Canary Islands 

For this short, dark, dolichocephalic type we may 
adopt the usual and convenient name “ Iberian." 
Professor Rolieston prefers the term “Silurian,” and 
it has been variously designated by other writers as 
the Euskarian, Basque, Berber, or Mediterranean 
race. By some French writers it is called the “ Cro- 
Magnon" type, from a skull, possibly of palsolithic 
age, found in a sepulchral cavcm at Cn>-Magnon in 
Prfrigord. 

Towards the close of the neolithic ^e, or possibly 
at the beginning of the bronse age, the southern and 
eastern portions of Britain were invaded and occupied 
by a wholly different race—tall, muscular, brachy- 
cephalic, and almost certainly with xanthous or 
rufous hair and florid complexion. They are known 
as the people who buried in round barrows, and to 

* CKcoweli, Sntui p. 6^; ElUn, of SKflish 

t/iUory, pp. 137, 141: DkwVms, Afon in Sriia/a, p. 330; 

F«Bka, Or\iniJ Ariac^t p 90. 

* Sm p. ps, infra. 
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them in all probability we may ascribe the erection 
of Avebury and Stonehenge/ and also the first Intro¬ 
duction into Britain of Aryan speech and of imple¬ 
ments of bronse. This race Dr. Thumam identifies 
with the Celts, and he calls the type the “ Turanian ” 
type, believing it to be an offshoot, through the 
Belgic Gauls, from the great brachycephalic stock of 
Central and North-Eastern Europe and Asia. It is 
also the prevailing type among the Slavonic races. 
This “Turanian" type of Dn Thumam is the ''type 
Mongoloide ^ of PrUner-Bey. By Professor Rolleston 
It is called the " Cimbric" type, on the ground that it 
resembles that of the broad-headed neolithic people of 
Denmark, the old Ombric Chersonese Dr. Thumam 
identifies the round barrow people of Britain with tlie 
broad-headed neolithic race of Belgium and North- 
Eastern France, who undoubtedly spoke a Celtic 
language, and who are designated by Broca as the 
Kymxy, to distinguish them from Ae short, dark, 
brachycephalic race of Central France, to whom he 
maintains the name Celts properly belongs. But as 
there can be little doubt that the people of the round 
barrows introduced into Britdn what is usually called 
“ Celtic " speech, it will be convenient, though perhaps 
incorrect, to designate tlie people of the round barrows 
as the Celtic race. 

The interments of these two races, the " Iberians “ 
of the long barrows and the “Celts” of the round 
barrows, can be readily distinguished- The skulls, as 
Canon Green well observes, are “ as markedly different 
as any two series of crania can be,"* The difference 
is well exhibited in the skulls figured below, both 

^ Elton, OngiHS, p. 14^. 

* Gre«BW«il, Briiuk Barrw}, p 4S2, 
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from the wolds of the East Riding of Yorkshire, and 
here reproduced by Canon Green well's kind permis* 
sion. The first is the skull of a middle-aged man of the 
“Iberian" race, found at Rudstonc,* in a long barrow, 


LOW n*SlloW SSOLt HOVKO fiKl'Lt (MAIK)) »©« 

«>u>H avDSTOH*, #.m, «wiah, B-k. 

210 feet long, and varying in breadth from 75 to 45 
fccL It is of a pronouneexJ dolichocephalic type, the 
index being as low as 72. The second is Uic skull of 
a man, also in the middle period of life, of the other, 
or “ Celtic’' r^, which was found in a round barrow, 
70 feet in diameter, in the neighbouring parish of 
Cowlam.* This skull is decisively brachyccphalic, the 
index being as high as 84. Flint implements accom¬ 
panied both of these interments, but no articles of 
metal. 


> Oreeawell, Sritish BerrM, 501, $ 13 * 
* IM., pp. 226, 5 ^ 7 * 
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The two races are distinguished not oniy by the 
difference in the shape of the skull, but by the whole 
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IS massive aad powerful, the face angular and pro¬ 
gnathous, with a projecting mouth and powerful square 
jaws. The broad, capacious forehead and the short, 
square chin indicate mental power and determination 
of character. The cheek bones are high and broad, 
the orbits of the eyes nearly circular, with supra- 
ciliary ridges well developed, which must have 
given a fierce and beetling aspect to the face. The 
nose must have projected forwards, and the sockets 
of the front teeth arc oblique. The skulls of this race 
are usually distinguished by their capacity and vertical 
height, which is actually greater than the breadth.* 

To this type the skulls of the Iberian race present 
the greatest possible contrast The face is os^al, 
feeble, and orthognathous; the forehead narrow; the 
chill weak, pointed, and elongated- The nose is 
usually not so broad as in the other race, but longer 
by a quarter of an inch, the space between the nostrils 
and the mouth considerable, giving a weak upper lip, 
and the sockets of the front teeth are vertical Neither 
the cheek bones nor the supraciliary ridges are de¬ 
veloped, and the orbits of the eyes are somewhat 
elongated. The aspect of the face mast have been 
mild and gentle. The vertical views of these two 
skulls show that the greater length of the one, and 
the greater breadth of the other, are mainly due to 
occipital developments. The difference in the skulla 
extends also to the other bones of liic skeleton. The 
Iberian race was sliort, with slender bones, and feeWe 
muscular attachments, while the Celtic race was tall, 
powerful, and muscular. 

In both races tlic distinctive characters are less highly 
accentuated in the skulls of the women, as will be 
* Greenwell, BriiUh So/ttwi, p. 645. 
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skull of the Celtic type, from a neighbouring barrow 
at Flixton,* strongly prognathous, and with an Index 
of 82. 


Grteovell, BrUitk Sarrvm, p. 60 & * 7h’J>, p. 5?5» 
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From ninety-five round barrow skulls we obtain a 
mean cephalic index of 8r, and a mean altitudinal 
index of 77; while sixty-seven long barrow skulls 
give a mean cephalic index of 71.25, and a mean 
altitudinal index of 73. 
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The difference of stature belvvccn Uie two races 
is considerable. In the Iberian race the average 
height for both sexes was 5 feet 4}4 inclxcs (or 5 feet 
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$}4 inche$ for the men), the tallest of the men 
measuring 5 feet 6 inchesj and the shortest of the 
women 4 feet 8 inches. In the Celtic race the 
height, calculated from the length of the thigh bones, 
ordinarily varied from $ feet ^ inches to S feet 9 
inches, the aver^ height being 5 feet 8^ inches. 

The stature of the Celts struck the Romans with 
astonishment Casar speaks of their mirifica corpora, 
and contrasts the short stature of the Romans with 
the inapiiiudo corponan of the Gauls. Strabo also, 
speaking of the Coritavi, a British tribe in Lin- 
colnshire, after mentioning their yellow hair, says, ** to 
show how. tall tliey arc, I saw myself some of 
their young men at Rome, and they were taller by 
six inches than any one else in the city.”* This 
might seem an exaggeration, but is borne out by 
the bones found In some round barro\vs. For 
instance, at Gtisthorpe, in the East Riding, a round 
barrow was opened containing the skeleton of a man 
whose stature must have been 6 feet 2 inches. 

There can be little doubt that the Iberian race was 
dark in complexion, with black hair and eyes. As 
to the Celtic race, it is almost certain that they were 
fair, with red or yellow hair, and blue or blue-grey 
eyes. The most conclusive statement comes from 
Dio Cassius, who has left us a description of Boadicea, 
who almost certainly belonged to this race. He 
describes her as of great bodily proportions, 5 ^ 
KoX ri The fierceness of her appearance 

struck beholders with awe, and the expression of her 
countenance was exceedingly severe and piercing. 
Her voice was harsh, and she had a profusion of 
tawny hair, r^y « rXiunyjv rt KaX 

* El too, Origitu, p. 240 
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which reached down to her hips. The word \t 

used for various tawny shades of colour, either 
golden, or auburn, or with a tinge of red. 

We have other testimonies to the same effect 
Lucan says the Britons were fiax'i: Silius Italjcus 
describes their h^r as golden 5 and Vitruvius, refer¬ 
ring seemingly to the same race, speaks of their huge 
limbs, their grey eyes, and their long straight red 
hair. 

The Corltavi, the Celtic tribe which occupied part 
of Lincolnshire and the valley of the Trent, are 
desaibed by Strabo as having yellow hair, but not 
so yellow as that of the Gauls; and Tacitus mentions 
the red hair and huge limbs— rutila coma €t magni 
firtus—<ii the Caledonians, who, in this respect, he 
compares with the Germans. 

The Belgic Gauls, who, as wc shall presently see, 
were probably of the same race as the round barrow 
people of Britain, are uniformly described by ancient 
writers as tall, laigc-Umbed, and with red or yellow 
hair, POsche, Diefenbach, and De Bclloguct have 
collected numerous testimonies to this effect,^ Thus, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, the Galatians were 
xanthous, Talt Livy describes 

the promisss it mtilota coma of the Gauls. Claudian 
says, Jiava rtpexo Gallia aim ftrox. Ammianus 
MarcelHnus describes the great stature, the white 
skin, and the red hair of the Gaul.s. SiUus Italicus 
speaks of the huge limbs and golden locks of the 
Boil; and Strabo says the Germans resembled the 
Gauls, but were taller, more savage, and more 
xanthous. Manilius, speaking of the tall Germans 

' Poschc, EX* Aritr, p. aj 5 Diefsnled*, Otigifut Stir«p 9 €, p. i6x j 
De BeDcyael, Slknotenii li. pp. 
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with th«ir yelbw hair, says that the Gauls were not 
so red. 

The old Celtic type, tall, powerful, red-haired, with 
a florid complexion, and inclined to freckle, may 
be rccc^Ued in some of the Scotch clans, sucli 
as the MacGregors and the Camerons, who are alto¬ 
gether different from the Frasers, or the dark clans of 
the Western Islea 

In Ireland there were the same two races, whiciv 
are graphically described by McFirbis in his Book of 
Gtruaio^es. One race, which he calls the Fir-Bolg, 
had dark hair and eyes, small stature and slender 
limbs, and constituted the despised servile class of the 
Irish people. They belong, says Mr. Skene, “ to the 
same class with the Silures, and may be held to 
represent the Iberian race which preceded the Celtic.’* 
The other race, called the Tuatha Di Danann 
by McFirbis, was tall, with golden or red hair, fair 
skin, and blue or blue-grey eyes. They "correspond 
in character with Tacitus’s large-limbed and red- 
haired Caledonians."* 

As to the relative priority of the Iberian and Celtic 
races In Britain there can be no question. The 
Iberiana were plainly the primitive inhabitants of the 
island, and the Celts were later invaders who were 
not only a more powerful race, but possessed a higher 
civilisation. This is indicated by the form of the 
barrows in which they buried- The abodes of the 
dead represent the abodes of the living. The 
Iberiana must at one time have been trcglodytes, as 
the long barrow is plainly a survival of the cave. 
The Celts must have lived in huts^or pit dwellings, 
on the model of which the round barrows are 

> SkcDC, CtiJk SikUmd, vol. L p. 178} ef. Slloa, Origins, p. 159. 
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constructed In the long barrows metal is absent, 
and pottery is rare, while the presence of pottery is 
a distinctive feature of the round barrows,^ and 
bronze is not unknown. 

As bronze has been found !n round barrows, it is 
frequently asserted that the Celts were armed with 
bronze weapons when they invaded Britain. This 
conclusion is not borne out by the evidence, which 
indicates that the Celts arrived in the neolithic period, 
and obtained bronze by commerce from Gaul at a 
later time. Canon Green well tabulates 48$ inter¬ 
ments in round barrows; in 20c cases these were 
associated with pottery, in 150 cases with implements 
of stone, bone, or horn, and in only twenty-three 
with bronze. Of these twenty-three cases only five 
were primary interments, fifteen were secondary 
interments, and the rest doubtful 

Mr. Mortimer, who has opened 241 round barrow's 
in the East Riding, containing 629 bodies, found 
pottery in 203 cases, stone implements in 150, and 
bronze in twenty-si>c These facts make it probable 
that when the round barrows were first erected bronze 
was either unknown or extremely rare, but that it 
had, to some extent, come into use when secondary 
interments took place in barrows which' had been 
raised at an earlier period. 

Moreover, no brachycephalic skull has been found 
in any primary interment in a long barrow, thoi^h 
they occur in secondary or later interments; while in 
the round barrows the skulls are usually brachyce¬ 
phalic, though dolichocephalic skulls are occasionally 
found in them, especially on the 'Vorksbire wolds.* 

^ Greegwell, Sorrow, pp. 5C18,43S*47S. 

* Hid., pp. 543 * 54 fr 
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From these facts we may confidently draw the 
conclusion that during the greater part of the neolithic 
age Britain was inhabited solely by a short, dark, 
dolichoSephalic race, originally troglodytes, and that 
towards the conclusion of the stone it was invaded 
by a tall, hir, brachycephalic hut-building race, which 
either brought with them, or before long acquired, 
implements of metal. 

We may also accept Dr. Thurnam’s conclusion that 
the older dolichocephalic race was pre-Aryan, belong¬ 
ing to the same stock as the Spanish Basques, and 
that the later bracliycephalic invaders spoke an Aryan 
language, which there can be little doubt was Celtic. 

If these conclusions, now veiy generally accepted, 
can be maintained, we have reached a fixed point in 
the discussion as to who the Aryans were. The first 
Aiyan-speaking race which appeared in Britain was 
brachycephalic, tall, and red-haired, of the type 
characterised by Professor Rolleston as " Turanian," 
and by PrUner-Bey as “Mongoloide." 

It is not improbable, as Professor Rhys has 
su^ested, that there may have been two successive 
Celtic invasions of Britain. The first, he thinks, was 
that of the Goidels, who spread to Ireland and 
ScotUnd, amalgamating ivilh the Iberian aborigines 
and imposing on them their language. The second 
invasion was that of the Brittones, who seized the 
more fertile portions of the island, driving the Goidels 
before them to the West and North.^ This theory 
helps to explain some linguistic facts, and is not 
without support from craniol(^cal indications. 

The mean index of Dr. Thumam’s long barrow 
skulls is, as we have seen, yi.aj, and that of the round 

* Rb^s, Ct/ft'e Britain, p, 313. 
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bariw skulls of Yorkslxiro 8r. But in North Wales 
m Professor Huxley's skulU from the tumulus 
at iCejss in Caithness—districts where we might 
expect to find an amalgamation of the two races—the 
75•5.^v*hich may represent the mixed 
Goidehc ” type of Professor Rhys. 


§ 4- Ths Celts. 

We have now to trace the two neolithic British 
races on the Continent—the Celtic type eastward to 
. the confines of Asia; the Iberian type southward 
througli France and Spain to Northern Africa. 

The Celts appear to have crossed to Britain from 
Belgic Gaul In die neolithic age a race indistir^ish- 
able from that of the British round barrows occupied 
Belgium. A sepulchral cave at Sclaigncaux, fourteen 
miles from Namur, contained numerous skeletons of 
the round barrow type, with indices of 8i.i and 
81.6. Implements of bone and flint, of late neolithic 
forms, wore found, but no bronze. Bones of the dog, 
the ox, and the goat indicate that these people had 
reached the pastoral stage.' 

The skull figured on the next page resembles 
some of the ruder skulls from, the British round 
. barroivs. 

In the early neolithic asa tlie southern frontier of 
the Belgio Gauls seems to have been the line of the 
Miguse. They held the modern pwince of Hainault; 
while another race, as will presently be shown] 
occupied the province of -Namur.* At a later time 


* Se« :i$, in/ra, * 
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they advanced southward, imposing their Celtic 
speech on the earlier races of Central France. In 
the artihcial sepulchral grottoes on the Marne and 
the Oise skulls of this race are founds together 
with those of the earlier population. 
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This race may also be traced eastward to Denmark. 
Dr. RoUeston observes that ''the bronze period 
Briton very closely resembles in his osteological 
remains the brachyccphalous Dane of tlie neolithic 
period; and the likeness between these and some of 
the modern Danes has been noticed hy Virchow/'^ 
From a neolithic tumulus at Borreby, in the Danish 
island of Falster, four skulb of the round barrow 
type were obtained, whose indices were 8o, 8i, 8s, 
and 83. One of these Borreby skulls is figuied 
below* and bears a striking similarity to the ruder 
skulls from the British round barrows. 


^ GKenve]!, SrMik £trmvj, p, 6S0, 

• lluny, 'ft PafftH/oUgit Aftmaiut, p. 3^8. 
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This resemblance will be seen by super 
outline of the Borreby skull on (hat of i 
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from Ilderton in Northumberland,^ the index of which 
is 83. 

In Denmark this brachycephallc type has been 
singularly persistent. To judge by the skufla of 
Flambard, and oilier Danish ecclesiastics buried at 
Durham, the Danes 800 years ago were brachy- 
cephalic. According to Dr. Beddoc the modem 
Danes are of the same type as the round barrow 
people. The mean cephalic index of the Danes 
is 80,5, and their average lieight nearly 5 feet 7 
inches; the mean index of the round barrow people 
being 81, and their mean stature 5 feet 8)^ inches. 
The hair of the Danes, accoiding to Dr. Bcddoc, is 
either pale yellow or light brown, and their eyes are 
almost invariably light in colour, usually cither blue 
or bluish-grey. Some of the Danes, however, seem 
to have been dark. Dr. Beddoc found a black-haired 
race in the island of Moen, where brachyccphalic 
skulls liave been found in ancient graves. These 
black-haircd Danes may be the Dubh^ill, or " black 
strangers,” who are contrasted by Irish chroniclers, 
who describe the Viking inroads, with the Finngaill, 
Of "fair Strangers,” who are supposed to liave been 
Norwegians.* Possibly we may thus account for the 
tall, dark brachycephalic people who arc met with in 
some of the Danish districts In England. 

At the beginning of the historic period the valleys 
of the Main and the Upper Danube were occupied by 
Celtic tribca In this region Celtic names abound. 
The Boil, a Celtic people, gave their name to Bavaria 
(Boio-varia), and to Bohemia (Boio-hemum> 

The ethnic frontier between Celts and Teutons 

1 Creeowell, BritUh Barma, p. 583. 

» Skrve, Cihit nL I ^ yn. 
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was ihe continuous mountain barrier formed by the 
Teutoberger Wald, the Thurlngcr Wald, and the 
Riesvi Gebiige. North of this line the population i$ 
now dolichocephalic, the Index in the neighbourhood 
of Hanover, for Instance, being 7O.7, and at Jena 76.9, 
while to the souUi of this line the people are more 
brachycephalic, the mean Index being 79.2 in Hesse, 
79<3 Swabia, 79.8 in Bavaria, 80 in Low'er Fran¬ 
conia, and 80. r in tlie Brei^u.^ 

The people of the modern kingdom of WUrtemberg 
are also brachyccphaloua Hblder, the chief authority 
on the anthropology of WUrtemberg, now considers 
the type to be "Turanian," or "Sarmatlan" and not, 
tis lie had formerly supposed, “ Ligurian.’* 

German ethnologiau believe that a Celtic people 
worked the salt mines in the neighbourhood of Halle, 
a name which, like that of Hillstadt, also a Celtic 
settlement, is more easily explained from Celtic than 
from Teutonic speech. The present inhabitants of 
this district differ from the North German type; they 
are brachycephalic, with a mean Index of 80.5, whi^ 
is the same as that of the Danes, and differs little 
from that of the round barrow skulls of Britain, whidi 
is 81. 

Halle seems to have been the most northern outpost 
of the Celts in Germany, since beyond the Teutoberger 
Wald, a few miles to the north of Halle, the type 
changes, and the mean cephalic index drops from 8a5 
to 76.7. 

Southern Germany Is now Teutonic In speech, the 
local names and the persistent ethnic type alone bear¬ 
ing witness to the primitive Celtic occupation. We 
know, however, that in the early centuries of our era 

' Pacbel, VgitertunJ 4 t p. 59. 
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Southern Germany was Tcutonised in speech by 
German invaders, whose tombs, known as the Row 
Graves, contain dolichocephalic skulls with a .mean 
index of 71.3. The older Celtic sepulchres of this 
region ivc known as the Grave-Mounds, and contain 
orthocephalic or brachycephalic skulls, with a mean 
index of 78.8, rising to a maximum of 82.9. 

In W^rtemberg and Bavaria a number of pile 
dwellings of the neolithic age have been discovered 
which seem to be prototypes of those which are so 
numerous in the Swiss lakea These people must 
gradually have spread southwards from Germany, 
since the older pile dwellings on tlie Lake of Con¬ 
stance belong to an earlier period than those on the 
lakes of Neufch&tel and Bienne. 

The Swiss craniologists. His and RUtimeyer, attri¬ 
bute the erection of the lake dwellings in Switzerland 
to "our Celtic ancestors/' the Helvetii-^ The mean 
index of eight skulls* found in the pile dwellings is 
80.95. index of the round l^row skulls of 

Britain is 8t. One of these Helvetian skulls, called the 
" Sion type " in the Crania Hehttica, is figured on the 
next page. It resembles the round barrow skulls, such 
as those from Cowlam and Gristhorpe, and the Borreby 
skull from Denmark.* But, as we might expect from 
the comparatively high civilisation attained by the 
people of the Swiss pile dwellings, their skulls are 
somewhat lai^, loftier, and better formed than the 
ruder skulls of the British round barrowa 

‘ Uis inJ RCUlmejitr, Cr 4 n!ti HthtfiM, pp. 34, 3 $. 

* Hm Indices 4re—Auveioicr skallt, 77 .a aod 7S.5 j Nidau, 7 $ and 
78.4; Morlog«n, S3; Keileo, S>s} PSedvrtJd, S3.S; Rebeoluiiuen, 
%$>$• Zr RobeabaoMT) b« c&cltided, u posUbly RbttUaa, tbe aeu) 
iod«< will be Teduced to 80,03. 

* See pp. 73, 83, 
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Towards tho close of tlio neolithic age ihc same 
Aryan-speaking race which constructed tlie Swiss pile 
dwellings seems to have crossed the Alps, erecting 
their pile dwellings in the Itullan lakes and in the 
marshes of the valley of the Po. Helbig has proved 
tliat tJicsc people must be identified with those whom 
we call the Umbrians.* This conclusion, established 
solely on arch*ological grounds, is confirmed by the 
close connection between Celtic and Italic speech, 
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and also by the almost identical civilisation disclosed 
by the pile dwellings of Italy and those of SwiUer- 
land. 

Further, the craniolo^sts have proved that while 
the people of Sou them Italy are dolichocephalic, 
belonging apparently to tlic Iberian race, they become 
more and more brachyceplialic as we go northward, 
especially in the district between the Apennines and 
the Alps In Venetia, Lombardy, and the Emilia, 
the region occupial by the Umbrians, Professor 
Calori has measured no 6 modem skulls, of which 

* IJelU^ £> 4 t /fs/iitt in Ar rMbtHt, yj). 29 ^1. 
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963, or 87 per cent, Averc br^hycephalic, wltli indices 
above 80. In Lombardy and the Emilia doUcho* 
cephalic skulls, wiiJi indices under 74, amounted to 
less tJian i per cent In the Neapolitan provinces, 
on the other hand, 17 per cent of the skulls had an 
index below 74, and 64 per cent below 80.* The 
mean index of the Umbrian skulls found in a pre- 
Etruscan cemetery at Bologna is 79 ' 35 > *t»d the index 
of a typical ancient Umbrian skull, which is Agured 
by Professor Calori, is 81.79. 

Latin and Umbrian were merely dialects of the 
same language, but in Rome there was a large admix¬ 
ture of Etruscan and Campanian blood. Skulls of 
the pure Latin race arc rare, owing to the prevalent 
practice of cremation, while skulls ostensibly Roman 
often prove on investigation to be those of freed men 
or provincials The best accredited genuine skull of 
tlie old Latin race comes from a sarcophagus dis¬ 
covered in the Roman cemetery at York. We learn 
from tlie inscription chat this sarcophagus contained 
the* body of Theodormnus of Nomentum, a town in 
Latium. This skull, figured on the following page, 
is of the brachycephalic Celtic type, the cephalic 
index being 80. 

Tlicrc is a very marked resemblance in the outlines 
of the Latin and Helvetian skulls, and those of the 
better class from the British round barrows. They 
exhibit no greater differences than the refinement of 
type due to the progress from neolithic barbarism to 
the high civilisation of Rome. 

The oldest Umbrian settlements—such as the pile- 
dwellings in the Lake of Fimon, near Vicenza—prove 


^ Pescbcl, p. 60. 
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that the Umbrians, when they arrived in Italy, were 
in much the same st^ of civilisation as (he undivided 
Aryana They lived chiefly by llic diase, but had 
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domesticated the ox and the sheep. Agriculture, 
even of the rudest description, seems to have been 
unknown, since no cereals were found; but there 
were considerable stores of hasel nuts, of water* 
chestnuts, and of acorns, some of which had been 
already roasted for food.* 

* Keller, vol. L p. 375. 
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Before the arrivsil of tbe Umbro*X-atin race, Italy 
was inhabited by Iberian and Ligurian tribes. In the 
neolithic cave at Monte Tignoso, near Leghorn, two 
skulls were found—one of them dolichocephalic, with 
an index of 71, doubtless Iberian; the other highly 
brachycepbalic, witlj an index of 92, probably 
Ligurian. Another neolithic cave, tlie Cavema della 
Matta, contained an Iberian skull, index 68, and a 
Ligurian skull, index 84 The Olmo and I sol a del 
Liri skulls, believed to be of palxoUthic date, are 
dolichocephalic. 

The round barrow race, which we have now traced 
from the Tyne to the Tiber, extended eastward 
down the Danube, and across the great plain of 
Russia All the nations of Slavic speech are brachy- 
cephalic, and their hair and eyes are mostly light in 
colour. 

The Great Russians, who occupy the territory east 
of a line from the Sea of Asov to the Gulf of Finland, 
have chestnut hair, brown eyes, and a mean index 
of 80.2. The White Russians, who occupy the old 
Lithuanian territory, have flaxen hiar, and grey or 
light blue eyca Black hair and eyes are only found 
among the Little Russians, near Kiev, who are 
probably largely of Tartar race, 

The index of the Ruthenians in Galicia Is 804 1 of 
the Slovaks, 8t; of the Croats, 82 ; of the Czechs, 
82.1; of the Roumanians, who are to a great extent of 
Slavic blood, 80; of the Poles, 79 * 4 ; of the Serbs, 
7 $. 8.* 

The same light-haired brachycephalic type prevails 

> ?«seHd, VHkerkuaJt, p. 59. WeisUcb'i aeaMreoeaU tte wne* 
whal hi{b«r. He fot ibe Rulbeoiuu 88.3; 8*.$ { C«eh», 

83.1. Btoca pvei 83.8 for tbe ajul 84 ^3 tlie Croats. 
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also when vvc pass beyond the frontier of Aiyan 
speech into Finno-Ugric territory. 

The Finno-Ugric tribes arc all brachycephalic, and 
most of them have light eyes and fair or rufous 
hair. Of the Wotiaks 50 per cent have blue eyes; 
the rest are grey, green, or brown eyed, black 
eyes being unknown. In only 2 per cent the 
hair is black. It is usually brown or red, and 
occasionally flaxen. The 2 ynanians of the Pet- 
schora have also fair hair and blue eyea^ Many 
of tlie eastern Finns, especially the Tscheremis, 
the Tschuvash, the Wogula, and the Ostiaks of the 
Obi, have red hair, and the eyes arc blue, grey, green, 
or chestnut. Tlie cephalic index varies from 80.4 
to 83.7, and the index of their kinsmen the Magyars 
Is 82.3. The Tavastian Finns have flaxen hair and 
blue or grey eyes; the Karelians chestnut hair and 
greyish-blue eyes Foth races arc brodiyceplialtc, 
the Karelians less so than tlie Tavastians, the index 
varying from 81.48 to 837. The Esthonlans are 
fair, with yellow or flaxen hair and blue eyes. They 
are brachycephallc, with a mean Index of ^48. 

Vamb^ry describes the Turcomans as ordinarily 
blonde. The mean cephalic index of the Mongols is 
81, which is precisely that of the round barrow 
people, whom they resemble in their prognathism, 
their high check bones, and the squareness of the 
face. In all these particulars tlie Cowlam skull 
figured on page 71 agrees very closely with the 
Mongol type.* 

The foregoing investigation has brought us to the 

* Pflsebe, ArUr, p, 136. 

* The GriMberpe figured 10 the Cnu/'a £/Airua, Pig. 104, 
is slnkiopl; MengoliM. 
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conclusion at which Dr. Tburnam arnvcd many years 
aga He says tliat to him it appears to be proved 
that the type of the Celtic skull, at least that of the 
dominant race in the bronze period in Britain, was 
of the brachycephalic "Turanian type.® How the 
Celtic became the language of a people with this 
Turanian skull-form, and how this Turanian skull- 
form became the skull-form of a Celtic and so-called 
Indo-European people, are questions which he tltinks 
are yet to be determined. Meanwhile, he continues, 
the idea of a connection between the ancient Celtic 
brachycephalic type, and chat of the modem Mon¬ 
golian or Turanian peoples of Asia, cannot be 
overlooked, and remains for explanation. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made 
to And an answer to the enigma which Dr. Thurnam 
has so lucidly propounded. 

§ 5. Thi Ibtrians. 

It has been shown In the preceding section that 
some of the chief European races—the Celts, the 
Danes, the Umbrians, the Romans, and the Slaves— 
belong to the bradiycephalic type found in the 
neolithic round barrows of Britain. We have seen 
that they stretch in a broad, continuous zone across 
Central Europe into Asia. We have now to trace the 
dolichocephalic long barrow race through Belgium, 
France, and Spain, and to identify them with their 
existing representativea 

The Iberians, as they may be conveniently called, 
were an Atlantic and Mediterranean race. They do 
not seem to have reached Germany or North-Eastern 
Europe. Their furthest extension in this direction is 
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marked by a sepulchral cave at Chauvaux on the 
Meuse, not far from Namur, vvliich contained skulls of 
the long barrow type, with a ccplxalic index of ;i.S, 
together with pottery of the neolithic age.‘ 

Before the arrival of the bracKycepJialic Ligurian 
race, the Iberians ranged over the greater part of 
France, We trace them in the valleys of the Seine, 
the Oise, and the Marne,* fi'oqucntly in association 
with the remains of the Ligurian invaders, 

If, as seems probable, we may identify them 
with the Aquitani, one of the three races which 
occupied Gaul in the time of Ctesar, they must have 
retieatcd to the neighbourltood of the Pyrenees 
before the beginning of the Jiistoric period. It is in 
this region, maijily in the valley of the Garonne, that 
their sepulchral caves arc the most numerous. 

Some of these caves, such as those at Druniqucl, 
Laugcrie Bas^sc, Aurignao, and Cro-Magnon, have 
been assigned to palteolithic times; but as this early 
date is now di.^puted,* and as the romalna in these 
older caverns differ to some extent from those of the 
long barrotvs, it will be safer to begin by leaving oU 
doubtful interments out of account, and confine 
ourselves to caves whose neolithic age is undisputed, 
For the determination of t)ic characlcristics of this 
Iberian or Aquitanian race no more typical sepulchre 
can be selected than the celebrated Caverne de 
THomme Mort in the Departmeitt of the Loserc, It 
lies in an inaccessible and desolate ravine which 
traverses a barren limestone plateau. Hero the feeble 
Iberian race seems to have maintained itself for a 

‘ D«vk)ns, Ctfcv IfuiUlnf, p 
* De 13 *ye, VArehfpf^'t p, uo. 
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time, after the more fertile surrounding lands had 
been seized by the bracUycephalic intruders, whose 
descendants now occupy the region. In this «ye 
some fifty persons must have been interred, and in 
fifteen cases the skeletons have been so well preserved 
as to admit of accurate measurement, and even of the 
determination of the sex. 

No such extensive scries of neolithic skeletons, all 
belonging to the same type and to the same period, has 
been found elsewhere The skulls have been described 
by Paul Broca, the most eminent of French anthropo¬ 
logists,* whose camful measurements establish the 
identity of this race with tlie long barrow people of 
B ritain. Like them, they were orthognathous and deli- 
chccephalic, with oval faces, mild featui-ea, weak and 
slender forms, and short stature. They agree both in 
the shape of the skull and in the peculiar formation 
of the bones of the leg. Tltc tallest of those buried 
in this cave slightly exceeded 5 feet 5 inches, the 
mean stature being $ feet 1% inches. The mean 
stature of the skeletons in tlie Perthi-Chwareu cave 
in Denbighshire was 5 feet 4 inches, tliat of the long 
bairow people 5 feet 4^ inches, 

The long barrow people of Britain were, ns we have 
seen, extremely orth^nnthoua This is the most 
characteristic feature of the skulls in the Caverne de 
rHomrne Mort The Guanches and the Corsicans 
ate the most orthognathous of existing races, and 
next to them come the Spanish Basques. The men 
of tlie Caverne do VHomme Mort plainly belong to 
the same racial group, being more orthognathous even 
than the Guanches. 


‘ Braes, fittw toI. il. pp, 
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These races agree also m constituting a great lepto- 
rhinio group, distinguished by an extremely low nasal 
index. This index is for the Giianches, 44-^5 i for the 
Berbers, 44.28; for the Spanish Basques, 44.71; and for 
the Caverne de I'Homme Mort, 45.46. They agree also 
in cranial capacity. TJie mean for male skulls is, for 
the Corsicans 15 52 cubic centimetres; for the Guanoes, 
1557; and for the Spanish Basquc-s, 1574. In the 
Caverne de I’llomme Mort, it rises to 160C. 

The orbital index constitutes, in Broca’s opinion, 
one of the surest tests of race. The orbital index of 
the Guanehe mummies and of the skulls in the 
Caverne de I'Homme Mort is lower than that of the 
Spanish Basques, which is the lowest of any existing 
European race. 

It would be tedious and needless to discuss in detail 
the characteristics of the skulls In the neighbouring 
sepulchral caves of this region. It may suffice to 
say that some of the moat eminent of the French 
anthropologists—Broca. Mortillet, and De Quatrefages 
—consider that the people of the Caverne de I’Homme 
Mort were the survivors of an earlier race which 
inhabited the same region In the reindeer period, 
whose remains have been found in caves at La 
Madeleine, Laugcrie Haute, Aurignac, Laugerie 
Basse, and Cro*Magnon. This earlier race was tall, 
athletic, and prognathous. In spite of these differ* 
ences the general ostcologkal characters are the 
same, the cephalic index is the same, the mean 
index at Cro*Magnon being 73.34, and in the 
Caverne de THomme Mort, 73.22. Broca moreover 
aflirms that of all the skulls with udneh he is 
acquainted, the nearest approach to the unique and 
exceptional skull of the old man interred in the 
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Cro*Ha{:non cavern is to be found in two Guanche 
skulls in the Museum at Park 
Certain characteristic peculiarities In the fonns of 
the bones of tlie leg and the arm which distinguish 
the Cro-Magnon skeletons are seen in an attenuated 
form in several of the skeletons in the Caveme de 
THomme Mort,‘ as well as in some of the Welsh 
caves, notably in the Cefn Cave near St Asaph and 
the Perthi-Chwarexi Cave in Denbighshire, where we 
find interments wliich may be ascribed to remote 
ancestors of the people of the long barrows.^ 

The chief importance of the skeletons of the Cro- 
Magnon type is that in stature, prognathism, and the 
shape of the orbits they exhibit a greater approxima¬ 
tion to the negro type than nny others which have 
been found in Europe. 

The Iberian race seems to have extended over the 
whole Spanish peninsula as well as the coasts and 

islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In the Genista 
Cave at Gibraltar two 
skeletons were disco* 
vered with oithogna- 
thous and dolicho¬ 
cephalic skulls, which, 
according to Busk, 
resemble those found 
in the Perth!-Chwareu 
Cave in Denbighshire, 
and tliosc of the Spanish Basques. One of the 
Genista skulls liad a cephalic index of 74.8 and an 



' Mortiltei, £4 p. Sio. 

* Dtwkios, Ctnt Hunfinf, pp. t$5.i59. 
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altitudinal index of 71.4, and one of tbc Denbighshire 
skulls had a cephalic index of 75 and an altitudinal 
index of 71. The agreement could hardly be more 
exact' 

In the Canaries we find an interesting survival of 
the customs of these French and Spanish troglodytes. 
The Guanches of Teneriffc must be regarded as an 
isolated branch of tlie Berber race, preserving in great 
purity the primitive type and mode of life, In Plln/s 
time the Canaries were uninhabited, When occupied 
by the Spaniards at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the natives were still in the stone age, using 
caves both for habitation and sepulture. Mummied 
bodies from the TencrKTe caves are in most of the 
museums of Europe. The mean cephalic index of 
these mummies is 75,535 In the Genista Cave at 
Gibraltar It is 75-5 » In the Denbighshire caves, 76.5 ; 
In the Caveme de THomme Mort, 73.22. The mean 
index of the Berbers is 74^3 j of the Corsicans, 75.35 5 
of the Spanish Basques, 76; of the ancient Egyptians, 
75.53. 

The same race inhabited Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Southern Italy. In prehistoric caves of Italy and 
Sicily dolichocephalic skulls of the long barrow type 
have been found.* Seneca informs us that Corsica 
was peopled by Ligurians and Ibcilans. Pnusanias 
says that the Sardinian* were Libyans, a people 
who.se existing representatives arc the Berbers. We 
Icam from Thuc>'didcs, and also from a passs^^ of 
Ephoros prescr\.ed by Strabo, that the oldest inhabit¬ 
ants of Sicily were Iberians. 

* Dawlcin*, Com ffunfinf, p. 171, S«« also Uia rigures 40 p. 1*3, 

* See p. 90, 
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These statements are confirmed by modern 
craniological measurementfl. It is found tliat the 
dolichocephalic type maintains itself in Southern 
Italy; w^ile Northern Italy is overwhelmingly 
brachycephalic. In the former States of the Church 
Professor Calori found 24 per cent, of the inhabitants 
were dolichocephalic, with indices below 74, and only 
.04 per cent in Lombardy. 

The ethnology of Greece Is obscure, but it is prob¬ 
able that the pre-Hellenic Autochthones belonged 
to the Iberian race, and that the Hellenic invaders 
were of the same type as the Umbrians and Romana 
Some light ia thrown on this question by Dr. Schlle- 
mann'a excavations at Hissarlik. He discovered four 
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skulls, which have been put together and described 
by Professor Virchow, One skull, decidedly brachy- 
cephalic, with an Index of 82.5, was found in the 
second or neolithic stratum.' This may perhaps be 
referred to the Ligurian race, which it resembics In 
some striking features. The otlicr three skulls,* found 
in tlie burnt city, which is of the bronte age, have 
indices respectively of 68.6, 71.3, and 73.8, giving a 

’ S«<y. :i 4 . Schlcecnann, IHu, p. 37 1. 

• JiitC, pp. 508, 511, 
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rntan index of 71.3$, which agrees with that of the 
long harrow skulls. They are orth(^nathous, and in 
their outline bear some resemblance to those from 
the Genista cave at Gibraltar, though the cephalic 
index is lower. 




.OlltH^bTAS, 

SNUui ruH nwr *k» qiBiutT«a avPBiiMfwuu). 

Unfortunately all the skulls from Hissarlik were 
so fragile and imperfect as to make it unsafe to 
draw from them any positive conclusiona Virchow 
doubtfully refers them to the old Hellenic type, and 
it is possible that he may be right 
The Iberian race was probably of dark complexion, 
with black hair and eyes, Their presumed descend¬ 
ants, the Welshmen of Denbighshire, the Irish ol 
Donegal and Kerry, the Corsicans, the Spanish 
Basques, and tlic Berbers are swarthy. On the other 
hand, the Kabylcs arc of lighter tint, and blue eyes 
are not uncommon among them, while some of the 
Guanche mummies appear to have been fair-haired. 
The Tuariks of the Sahara are fair-haired and blue¬ 
eyed 
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But the complexion and the colour of the hair 
and eyes is of less value as an anthropological charac¬ 
teristic than the shape of the skull and of the orbits 
of the eyca. It is believed that under certain cir¬ 
cumstances fair races may become dark, and dark 
races Ij^t, the cuticle, however, being affected sooner 
than the hair or the iris of the eyes. In the southern, 
as in the northern hemisphere, wc find a zone of 
lighter coloured people running tlirough the, tem¬ 
perate regions. Tlie Caffres of South Africa are 
not so black as the negroes of the tropics, and in 
South America the Patagonians and the Fuegians 
are lighter in tint and taller in stature than the races 
nearer the Equator. Some of the Araucanians of 
Chili are almost white. The physical strength and 
great stature which distinguish the northern Europeans 
are reprodticed under similar conditions of climate 
among the Patagonians. 

The Cro-Magnon people were exclusively hunters 
and fishers; they had no domestic animals and no 
cereals They were acquainted with fire, and were 
dad in skins, whldi they stitched together with bone 
needles. Tlicy wore collars and bracelets of shells 
strung together, and painted or tattooed themselves 
with metallic oxidea They were not destitute of 
religious ideas, since they li^Uevcd In a future life; 
the care bcstcnv'cd on the interments and (he objects 
deposited with the deceased proving that they thought 
the spirits of the dead had wants beyond the tomb, 
and were able to make use of ornaments and 
weapons' 

From distant parts of Europe where the remains 
of the Iberian race are found there is evidence that 

* D« Quftire&ges, ilomHut p. 68. 
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tijcy were occasionally addicted to cannibalism. Such 
evidence is supplied by human bones which have been 
broken in order to extmet the marro>* The best 
authenticated eases come from a cave in the island of 
Palmaria in the Gulf of Speszia,^ from Keiss in 
Caitliness,* and from the Cdsarcda Caves in the 
valley of iJic Tagus.* 

If, as is contended by Broca atul Do Quatrefages, 
the Cro-Mag:noii people c:chibit a remote ancestral type 
of the Iberian race, the question of the ultimate origin 
of the Iberians would be gieatly simplified. Broca 
considers that tlieir resemblance to the Berbers shows 
that tlicy immigrated into Europe from Africa, while 
the resemblance of the Guanche and Berber skulls 
to those of the ancient Egyptians allies them to the 
great Hnmitic stock, the Cro-Magnon skeletons foi*m* 
ing a link between the Berbers and the negroes. 

On the ground that the Iberian type is found as 
far north as Caithness, Professor ^yd Dawkins 
believes in its Asiatic origin. The difficulty in the 
way of this view is that while the Iberian type 
of skull stretched continuously in neolithic times 
from Britain tlirough Prance and Spain to Africa, 
it has not been found in Northern Europe east of 
Namur. 

If, however, the abnormal Neanderthal skull may 
be regarded as a remote prototype of the typical 
Scandinavian skull, and if the equally abnormal 
Cro-Magnon skull may be regarded as an archaic 
form of the Iberian type, the difficulty would not be 
so great, as these two abnormal types agree more 
closely than the leas savage types which prev^led 
in more recent periods. 

^DawklDS, Cm ffunUnf, p. 259. * Hid. p. 197 * 2 M. p. 1461 
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§ 6 . TJu Scandinavians. 

In Britain three aanial types cliaractcrUe the 
three s^es of stone, bronsc, and iron. The “ Iberian " 
type is distinctively neolithic, the " Celtic ” type pre¬ 
vailed in the bronze period, while in graves of the 
iron age a new type appears, which we may call the 
“ Scandinavian " or " Teutonia” 

ThesVulls from these Anglo-Saxon graves, although 
dolichocephalic, like those from the long barrows, arc 
unmistakably dissimilar. The forehead is more 
retreating, the cranial vault lower, and the mean 
cranial capacity much less, in the one case amount¬ 
ing to 1524 cubic centimetres, or P3 cubic inches, in 
the other only to j 412 cubic centimetres, or 86 cubic 
inches. 

The bony structure of the face Is also different 
The Iberians were highly orthc^atlious, the Anglo- 
Saxons somewhat prognathoua The Anglo-Saxon 
jaw was powerful, the Iberian weak. The Iberian 
face, during life, would appear feeble, owing to Its 
narrowness, and especially to the long weak chip, 
whereas the facial bones of the Anglo-Saxons were 
massive. Moreover, one race was tall, often over six 
feet, the other exceptionally short 

An earlier and more typical form of the Teutonic 
skull, which is known as Ecker’s “ Row Grave ” type, 
with a mean index of 71.3, has been found In 
numerous graves of the iron age in the south-west 
of Germany. These are assigned to Frankish and 
Aleraannic warriors of the fourth and following cen¬ 
turies. This Row Grave type differs hardly at all from 
a type with a mean index of 70.7 found in graves 
of the post-Roman period in Western Switrerland, 
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which 18 called the Hohbei^ type by the authors 
of the Crania Helvetica. That the Hohbei^ type is 
that of the Burundians has been established by the 
recent discover' Bassecourt, some eighteen miles 
south-west of Basel, of a Burundian cemetery con¬ 
taining five skulls of tlie Hohber ^yp«. indices 
varying from 70,1 to 73-9» giving a mean index 
of 72.3.' 

The Row Grave men were tall, often upwards of 
six feet in hftgUt, in which they resemble the Swedes, 
who are the tallest existing race in Europe. The 
forehead is narrow, the brow low and retreating, the 
cranial vault low, the nose narrow but prominent, the 
orbital ridges are well marked, and the back of the 
skull greatly developed. 

This Row Grave type of skull having been found 
over the whole region of Gothic, Frankish, Burgundian, 
and Saxon conquest, as well in England as in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Eastern Europe, it must be taken to 
represent the type of the old Teutonic race. It still 
survives in Sweden, as Eckcr has shown by a com¬ 
parison of his Row Grave skulls, whose mean index is 
71.3, with two modem Swedish skulls, having indices 
of 69.5 and 73.2. 

Owii^ probably to the infusion of Slavonic or 
Celtic blood this type is practically extinct in other 
Teutonic lands, with the exception of certain Frisian 
districts, notably the islands of Ufk and Marken m 
dje Zuider Zee, where Virchow claims to have dis¬ 
covered pure descendants of the old Frisian race. 
These islanders are more platycephalic even than the 

> KoIlcfiM, Cnni«Jo^'sek< Cfabeffundt in der Stkwii, p. 3^ 
{Verbindloacea NaiiitrofKhcod«o in Uai\, vol. vw. 

iSe;.) 
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Hottentots, the mean altitudinal index being as low 
as 69.8, while in a characteristic skull from Markcn> 
whii Virchow has figured, it is only 67. Nowhere 
else are skulls of the Neanderthal type $0 numerous 
as here.^ 

In the neolithic age this platycephalic type extended 
from the moutlis of the Rhine to the Neva, and as far 
south as GaJicin It has been found by Schaffhausen 
in Westphalia and by Virchow east of St Petersburg. 
In prehistoric Pomeranian graves Dr. Lissauer has 
found platycephalic skulls with an index of 70, and a 
cranial capacity of less than So cubic inches, lower than 
that of the Bosjemen, and not far above that of the 
Neanderthal skull, which is estimated at ?$ cubic 
inchea Nilsson and Von Dliben affirm that in the 
neolithic period, and throughout the bronse and iron 
ages, down to the present time, the same type has 
continuously prevailed in Sweden. 

The lands vacated by the Goths, Vandals, ar^d 
Uurgundians in Northern Germany were re-occupied 
by braehycephalic Slaves, who have since been 
Teutonised- 

Denmark, though Scandinavian in speech, Is no 
longer purely Scandinavian in blood. The modern 
Danes belong rather to the brachyccphaUc Slavo- 
Celtlc type 5 but whether by blood they are Celts or 
Slaves is doubtful 

At all events the change of type began early, as is 
proved by the neolithic tumulus at Borreby, in the 
island of Falster,* where we find dolichocephalic skulls 
of the Row Grave type, with indices as low as 71.8, 

» VireJio*, Anthtopologic ae< DculKheo,“ in Thut/of/Uv ^ tfu ' 
BtrHn Aeot/tr*^ foe J871, p. ^9, 

* Sm p, Sz, fu/ra. 
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but mostly between 72 and 73, tc^thcr with brachy. 
cephalic skulls resembling those of the British round 
barrows, with Indices usually between $0 and 83 bu‘ 
m one case as high as 85.7. No craniologist would 
admit that they can belong to the same race 

The interments in the Borreby tumulus seem to 
indicate that tlie dolichocephalic aborigines were 
conquered, and probably Aryaniscd.by brachycephalic 
Invaders of the same Slavo-Ccltic race which buried in 
the round barrows of Britain, while the dolichocephalic 
skulls from Borreby must be assigned to the people 
of the shell mounds. 

The most undoubted representative skull of this 
kitchen midden race cornea from Stangenses in 
Sweden, where in 1S44 Nilsson discovered in an 
undisturbed portion of a kitchen midden, at a depth 
of 3 feet, the skeleton of a man whose stature 
exceeded 5 feet lo Inches, and whose skull was of 
a marked dolichocephalic type, with an Index 
between 72 and 7$} 

The kitchen middens belong to the early part of 
the neolithic age, if indeed they are not mesolithic, 
bridging over the supposed hiatus between neolithic •il 
and palsolithic times. The French anthropologists 
arc inclined to believe that tlic ancestors of the 
Scandinavian race may be traced still further back, 
and be identified with the savages who peopled 
Northern Europe in the palasollthic age. But as 
some doubt attaches to this conclusion, we may 
provisionally designate them as the Canstadt race 
—a name given to them by Dc Quatrefages and 
Hamy from a skull found in 17CC at Canstadt, near 

1 Kildoo, Zts HtAitants primitift d* /a Siandinapie, quoted bf De 
Qualrerages, Aenma P^riUt, p iq; cf, Frith, p. 19 $. 
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Stut^:art, associate^d, it h said, with bones of the 
mammoth A similar skull was discovered In i 8 $ 7 , 
together with remains of the mammoth, at Eguisheim, 
near Colmar, in Alsace. 

The celebrated Neanderthal skull (index, 72), found 
near Dusseldorf in 18 $7, is leas human and more 
simian in character than any other known skull, but 
is nevertheless classed by Hamy and De Quatrefages 
as belonging to their Canstadt type. Its precise 
is doubtful, and it would be unsafe to regard it as 
the type of a special race, since its characteristics, 
as we shall presently see, have been occasionally 
reproduced In modern times. 

A more favourable specimen of this type is the 
celebrated skull (index, 70.52) which was found 
seventy miles south-west of the Neandertlial in a 
cavern at Engis, on the left bank of the Meuse, eight 
miles south-west of Libge. It was embedded In a 
bi’cccla with remans of the mammoth, the rhinoceros, 
and the reindeer. It has usually been referred to the 
quaternary period, but as a fragment of pottery was 
found in the same deposit it is possible that the 
contents of the cas% may have been swept in by 
water, so that the skull may be only of neolithic age. 

Of this Engis skull Virchow writes, “It is so 
absolutely dolichocephalic that if we were justified in 
constituting our ethnic groups solely with reference to 
the shape of the skull, the Engis skull would without 
hesitation be classed as belonging to the primitive 
Teutonic race, and we should arrive at the conclusion 
that a Germanic population dwelt on the banks of the 
Meuse prior to the earliest irruption of a MongoHc 
race.” 

In the oldest skulls of the Canstadt race the ridges 
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over the eyes arc greatly developed, the cranial vault 
is low, the forehead retreating, the eye orbits enormous, 
the nose prominent, but the upper jaw is not so 
prognathous as the lower. This primitive savage, the 
earliest inhabitant of Europe, was muscular and 
athletic, and of gieat stature. He had implements of 
flint, but not of bone, and was vain of his personal 
appearance, as is proved by hia bracelets and neck¬ 
laces of shells. He was a nomad hunter, wJ\o aheUerccl 
himself In caves, but was without flxed abodes, or even 
any sepulchres. 

The chief interest that attaches to these repulsive 
savages is that French anthropologists consider them 
to be tlie direct ancestors of their hereditary enemies 
tlie Germans, while German anthropologists assci t 
that the Teutons are the only lineal representatives of 
the noble Aryan race. Mow far these contentions can 
be maintained we shall hereafter see. 

That tlic earliest inhabitants of Europe bclongnl 
to the Canstadt race may, however, probably be 
granted, since skulls of this type have been found 
underlying those of the Iberian and Ligurian races in 
tho very oldest deposits at Crenellewhile in many 
cases there arc indications, more or less trustworthy, 
of Uie Canstadt race having been contemporary with 
the extinct pachyderms. 

Its chief habitat seems to have been the valley of 
the Rhine, but it extended to tJic south as far as WUr- 
temberg, and to the cast as far as Briix in Bohemia. 
Only at a later time, when the reindeer bad retreated 
to the north, it reached the shores of the Baltic, 

Though this type has now become extinct In 
Germany, owing to the prepotence of the Celtic o> 

* Sm p. liS, infr^ 
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Turanian race,and though it has been favourably modi¬ 
fied by civilisation in Scandinavia, yet even in modern 
times we find curious instances of atavism or rever¬ 
sion to an earlier type. These eases are found chiefly 
among men of Norman or Scandinavian ancestry. 
Such may occasionally be noticed in the Scandinavian 
districts of England, The skull of Robert Bruce, 
who was of pure Norman blood, exhibits a case of 

such reversion, Another 
case is that of the skull 
of St. Mansuy, or Man- 
sucl, the Apostle of BeU 
gic Gaul, who in the fourth 
centuiy became Bishop 
of Toul in Lorraine. 
A still more remarkable 
■ftuu. ar. MAnuT, hanop Case is that of Kai-Likke, 

a Danish gentleman who 
lived in tlie seventeenth century, whose skull la of the 
Ncandertlialoid or Canstadt type, with receding 
forchc&d, and an enormous development of the 
supraciliary ridges.^ 

Zeuss, Phsdie, Penka, and other writers* have 
collected a large number of passages from ancient 
authors which show that the Germans had the tall 
stature, yellow hair> and blue eyes of the modern 
Scandinaviana Ausonius describes the blue eyes 
and yellow hair of a Sue vie maiden. Lucan men¬ 
tions the Suevt, Qaudian the Steamin', 

Martial the fiawrum ^enus Usipiorum. 

^ De Quatr«r«gn, pp. 61,64. 

* Zitm, Dii DeuittJun, p. 50, rSsebe, Dh Arier, p. sj, Mf.; 
Penks, Or. At., p. jsaj Dur«iib«ch, Or. Sur., p, i6t, sty.s De 
Belloguel, Sfi. Gmt/., IL p. 64, ttf. 
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Tacitus speaks of the iruecs et catmlti oadi, rulila 
coma, magna corpora of the Germans, and according to 
Calpumius Flaccus, Rutiit sunt Gemmnorum vultus et 
fiaviproceritasy and Procopius describes the Goths as 
tali and handsome, with white skins and fair hair. 

Tlicrc ii« n aupcrficiui sescmblance between the 
Teutons and the Celts, but they arc radically dis¬ 
tinguished by the form of tlto skull No anthropo¬ 
logist would admit tliat the Row Grave skulls and the 
round barrow skulls could belong to the race. 
Both races, however, were tall, ia^ limbed, and fair- 
haired. But the pink and white complexion of the 
Teuton is different from the more florid complexion of 
the Celt, who is inclined to freckle. The eyes of the 
pure Teutons are blue, those of the Celts green, grey, 
or greyish-blue. The hair of the Teutons is golden, 
that of the Celts la often fiery red. In the Roman 
period the Gauls are described as resembling the 
Germans, but not so tall, so fair, or so savage. 

De Quatrefages has conjectured that this race may 
have roamed farther to the Cast He thinks the 
type may be recognised in the Ainos of Japan and 
Kamtshatka, and in the Todas of the Keilgherries, 
who bear no resemblance to any of the contiguous 
trlbca Both the Ainos and the Todas arc fully 
dolichocephalic, differing in this respect from the 
Japanese and Dravidians, wivs arc brachycephaltc. 
The profile is of the European type, and instead of 
the scanty beard of the Mongolians and Dravidians, 
they are as amply bearded as the Scandinavians, and, 
like many North Europeans, they have much l»airon 
the chest and other parts of the body. 


no 
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§ 7. Thi Ligurians. 

Cssar found three races in Gaul, differing in 
language, laws, and customs. The Aquitani in the 
South-West have been Identified with the long 
barrow "Iberian” race of Britain; the Bclgas In the 
North-East were probably of the same race as our 
own round barrow people; while the Celts occupied 
the central r^ion between the Garonne to the South- 
West, and the Seine and the Marne to the North- 
East Who these Celtae were Is one of the problems 
of ethnology. 

A few years ago they were unhesitatingly identified 
with the speakers of what we call the "Celtic” 
languages, the Irish and the Welsh. But in two very 
Ingenious papers, whose arguments have convinced 
many of the French ant^opologlsts, Broca’ has 
maintained that there never have been any Celts in 
Great Britain or Ireland, that no British people ever 
called themselves Celts, or were so called by ancient 
writers, and that they do not possess the physical 
characters of the Celts of history. The real Celts, he 
considers, are the people of Central France, who are 
the descendants of the Celts of Cssar; so that the term 
Celt is an ethnological misnomer, if applied to either of 
the two British races by whom what is commonly called 
" Celtic speech" is spoken, either the tall, red-haired 
brachycephalic Irisliman and Scot, or the short, dark, 
dolicliocephalic race of Donegal, Galway, Kerry, and 
South Wales. 

A small portion of the Bretons, he says, are the 

* Broca, ''Ia Jtace Celtiqac Ancienne et Modenw {Hewu 
«qI. ii, pp, 577.638}; abd "Qu’cit c« quo Ics 
(A/ermi/tl, to), i. p, 370). 
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only Celts by race who speak a “Cel^c** language, 
and in this case their Celtic speech was acquired from 
tlie fugitives who fled to Brittany at the time of the 
Saxon Conquest of Wessex. 

The hilly region of Central France, which was 
occupied by Che Celts of Crcsar,has been continuously 
inhabited, as Droca maintains, by tlicir lineal descend* 
ants, a short, dark, brachyccphalic race, who are the true 
Celts of history and eth* 
nolc^, as distinguished 
from the so*called Celts 
of philology and popular 
spchjcology. This type, 
which cannot with any 
certainty be traced among 
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the existing population 
of Great Britain, or in the 
British barrows, is found 
in its greatest purity 
in Auvergne, Daupbiny, 

Savoy, the Grisons, and 
the Maritime Alps. 

There can be no doubt, however, that at the time 
of the Roman Conquest, Czsar’s Celts, the people of 
Central Gaul, spoke what we call a “ Celtic ** language; 
but, as will hereafter be shown, there are reasons for 
believing that this may have been only an acquired 
tongue, imposed on them by the Bclgic Gauls, and 
not their primitive non-Aryan form of spcccK This 
acquired tongue was, however, the Aryan language of 
the so-called ‘'Celtic” people of Britun, and hence 
modem philolc^ists have assumed an Identity of race 
when there was merely an identity of language 

The true "Celts" of Central France are of short 
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Stature, black^haircd, and extremely brachycephalous, 
havini- a mean index of 84. The so-caJIed Celts of 
the British round barrows were, as we have seen, tall, 
with hair probably rufous or flavous, and only moder¬ 
ately brachycephalous, with a mean index of 81 
Many English writers, ignoring Broca’s arguments 
identify the two races; and tJiey contend that the 
shorter stature and the darker hair of the race of 
Central France arose from a union of the short, dark 
dolichocephalic Iberians with the Ull, fair brachy- 
cephalic people of the round barrows. But in such 
CMC tlie resulting type would be intermediate between 
the two parent types ; and it is difficult to understand 
how a race with an index of 72 uniting with another 
having an index of 8t should have resulted In a race 
with an index of 84, or how the cross of a tall fair 
race with a short, daj'k race should have produced a 
hybrid race shorter and darker than either of the 
parent races. 

These difficulties will have to be explained before 
wt are entitled to identify the two brachyeephalic 
"Celtic races—that of Auvergne, and that of the 
round barrows. 


In any case it must be admitted that the popular 
usage of the word " Celtic ” is unfortunate , the Celts 
of history and ethnology having probably only an 
indirect linguistic relation to the Celts of philoloev 
The blunder, if it is a blunder, cannot now !« 
reincdied; to use the word Celtic in its strict historical 
and ethnological sense .vould be to introduce endless 
confusion.^ The word Celtic is too firmly established 
as a linguisbc term to be now displaced, and it has 
therefore not been discarded in these para. But if 
for convenience it has to be employed in its ordinary 
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philoI(^cal signification, it bocomcs all the more 
n«dful to find some other name for tlie short, dark, 
brachycephallc race who are claimed as the true Celts 
of ethnology and history, 

From their physical resemblance to the Ijipps the 
term "Lappanordc” has been proposed by PrUner- 
Bey. But as this involves the assumption of a 
genealt^ical relationship, wliich, though not improb¬ 
able, fs only an ethnological hypothesis, it will be 
better to select some other name. Rhmtlar, Savoyard, 
Breton, and Auvergnat have been su^sted. Breton 
is objectionable, as, though the people of the southern 
part of Brittany are of this race, those of the northern 
coast were fugitives from the Saxon invasion of 
Wessex, and belong mainly, as Broca has shown, to 
the Silurian race. Auvergnat is better than either 
Rhetian or Savoyard, as Auvergne is in the heart of 
Cassar’a "Celtic” region. TIic term Ligurian Is. 
however, very generally used on the ground that the 
modem Ligurians, who were never Cciticised in 
speech, may claim to be the purest descendants of 
this race, having an index of 8 ( 5 , higher even than 
that of the Auvergnata 

The resemblance of this type to the Lapps cannot 
be overlooked The mean cephalic index of the 
Auvergnats is 84 according to Broca, and Z4.6 
according to Durand. That of the Lapps is 84 by 
PrUncr-Be/s measurements, and $$ by those of 
Broca The Auve^nats also resemble the Lapps in 
their swarthy complexion, and their black hair and 
eyes. But the chief reason for identification is that the 
Lapps and Auve^nats agree in having the smallest 
parietal angle of any existing races—that is, the 
bead is abnormally narrow across the cheek bones, 

8 
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and wide at the temples. The mean parietal angle 
of the Lapps is 5* 30^, with a minimum angle of - 3*; 
the mean angle of the Auvergoats is 2* 30', with 
minimum of- 5*. This peculiarity is seen in the front 
riewof the skull of a girl found by Dr. Schliemann 
in the second or neolithic stratum at Hissarlik. 
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Among the Eskimo, whose heads are pyramidal, 
the mean parietal angle is as high as 15*, and it is lo* 
among the Guanebea All the Turanian races, with 
their broad check bones, have a high parietal angle, 
Significant also, but less decisive, is the agreement 
in stature. The Lapps arc the shortest race in 
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Europe, their average stature being 5 feet 3 inches, 
The Auvergnats are not only the shortest race in 
France,*’ but the shortest race who now speak any 
Aryan language. 

Attempts have been mode to connect the Ligurians 
with the Finns rather than with the Lapps. The 
difficulty, or rather the facility, of such contentions 
arises from the fact that the Finns are not of homo¬ 
geneous race. Tlic statui'e, the colour of the hair and 
eyes, and the cephalic indices differ. Some of them 
resemble the Slaves, others approach the Swedes, 
and some share the characteristics of tlic Lapps, 
whose language is an archaic form of Finnic speech. 
The Lapps, however, arc orlhcgnatheus, and the 
Finns mostly slightly prognathous. Broca gives 80.39 
as the mean index of the Esthonian Finns, and 83.69 
as that of the Finns of Finland. The mean stature of 
the Finns of Finland is given as 5 feet 3 inches. 

There is less difficulty in determining tlic neolithic 
ancestors of the Ligurians, We must search die 
dolmens and sepulchral caves of Western Europe for 
a race combining short stature with a very high 
cephalic index. 

TJie earliest vestiges of any people who an.swer to 
this description have been discovered at Grcncllc near 
Paris,* Here, in the alluvium and the underlying 

* KrcMch cooKtipls nho lu^Kmire le«s th.nn 5 Teel Inebes are 
cxcio^icd from serving. In lt.« Depat Itooni of ihe IV7 de DCree 
arul ih« <wo adjacent deparuncciis, Ihe Haute %')cno« and Ibe CoRise, 
which »« ihe home of the Auve^nu race, (he exempitone af« 
fraiQ 15 lo 19 per cent., while in Selgie Gaul (hc^ are urnler 5 per cent. 
2 n the Auvergnat Departments the number of conscripU al>cnc 5 feet 
S indues k onl; 2 per cent. 

* De Quatrefafies, ffMwi t'eniUt, p, 7s; PcxiVa, Ori-pms An'eess 
p. Qi; Hamy, PrUit Je rtU^utsIs^u llumattu, p. 2^ 
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gravels, depwltcd in a bend of the ancient bed of the 
Seine, skulls of three successive races have been 
found The lowest, and therefore the oldest, beds of 
gravel contain skulls of the Canstadt or Scandi¬ 
navian type, dolichocephalic and platycephalic, resem¬ 
bling the St*ngen«s skull. In the alluvium which 
overlies the gravel, and at a depth of from 9 to 12 
feet from the surface, there are dolichocephalic 
skulls of the Cro-Magnon or Iberian type. Above 
tlieic, at a depth of from 4 to 7 feet, are the re- 
mains of a short brachyccphalic race, quite different 
from the other two, with a mean stature of 5 feet 
inches, and a mean cephalic index of 85.6, 
meaiurements which accord very closely with those 
of tlie Auveignata 

Farther to tlie north, certain limestone caves 
near Furfoos, in the valley of the Lcssc—a small 
river which joins the Meuse near Dinant in Bel- 
pum—have yielded remains of one or possibly 
two short brachyccphalic races. A cave called 
the Trou-Rosette* was inhabited by a race with 
the high index of 8 ( 5 . 1 . In a neighbouring cave 
called the Trou de Frontal skulls were found with 
indices varying bctw(«n 79.8 to 81.4. The mean 
index is 8a3S, tlxc mean index of five Esthonian 
skulls at Paris being 80.35* 

The stature of both of the Furfoos races was short. 
The tallest skeleton measured 5 feet 4 inches, the 
shortest 4 feet 11 inches. The mean stature of 
one race ^va^ 5 feet 2 inches, that of the other was just 
over 5 feet The Troii-Rosette skulls bear a resem¬ 
blance to those of the Lapps; the Trou de Frontal 
type, which may still be rcccgnised among the 
« Hany, /VW/f, p $$4. 
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inhabitants of the valley of the Lcssc, and among the 
paasants who fi’cquent the markets of Antwerp, Is 
more pre^nathous and nearer to the Finns. 

Of the stage of 
civilisation attained 
by the Grenelle race 
we know nothing; 
but the Furfooz races 
have iett many traces 
of their industries in 
the caves which they 
inhabited, and in 
which they also 
buried their dead. 

They seem to have 
been a peaceful people, possessing no bows and 
arrows, or weapons for combat, but merely javelins 
tipped with flint or reindeer horn, with which they 
killed wild horses^ reindeer, wild oxen, boars, goaU, 
chamois, and ibex, as well as squirrels, lemmings, 
and birds, especially the ptarmigan. 

Some of these animals, especially the reindeer, the 
ibex, tlie chamois, and the ptarmigan, prove that the 
climate was then subarctic As the climatal con¬ 
ditions grew less severe some of these people may 
have followed the reindeer and the ptarmigan to more 
northern latitudes, while others accompanied the ibex 
and the chamois to the Alps, or conformed them¬ 
selves, in the hilly r^lons of Central France, to new 
conditions of existence. 

Their clothing consisted of skins, sewn tegether 
with bone ncedlea They tattooed or painted them¬ 
selves with red oxide of Iron, and wore as ornaments, 
shells, plaques of ivory and jet, and bits of fluor- 
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spar. But the most noticeable fact is that the mate¬ 
rials for IheJr ornaments and ^vcapon$ were brought 
from distant regions far to the south and south-west, 
which are now inhabited by a similar short brachy- 
ccphalic race, while they seem to have been unable to 
avail themselves of the natural resources of the con¬ 
tiguous districts to the north and the north-east, 
where the ethnic type is different The flints for 
their implements were not obtained from the chalk 
formation of Hainault, a few miles to the north, but 
must have been brought from Cliampagne, and even 
from Touraine, more tlian 250 miles distant in a 
direct line. The jet came from Lorraine, and the 
shells from Grignon, Manifestly these people of the 
valley of the Lesse—acme fifteen miles soutli of 
Namur—could range upwaids of 300 miles to the 
south-west, but not more than twenty-five miles te 

the noith, or they would have got their shells from 
Liigc instead of from the 1/Oire, and their flints 
from Hainault Instead of from Champagne. Here, 
therefore, we recognise an ancient ethnic frontier. 
The people of the Lesse were unable to pass the 
line of the Sambre and the Meuse; the hills of 
Hainault must have been held by a hostile and 
more powerful race.^ 

That this was the case Is also int’icated by tlie 
fact that near Mona, forty miles north-west of the 
I^esse, deposits of flint instruments have been dis* 
covered, differing in type as well as in material from 
those found in the valley of the Lesse. The Utter 
agree in type with those of the Dordogne in central 
France, while the implements from Mons agree witli 
those found in the valley of the Somme and other 
* D« Quairera^, p, 74. 
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districts of Belgic GauL At a Utcr time thc« dis¬ 
tinctions disappear, the weapons arc made of Ilaiii- 
ault flint, and the types are the same as in the 
Hainan It district^ 

It would appear, therefore, that in the early 
neolitliic age the Auvergnat race was pressed back 
in Southern Belgium by a more powerful northern 
people who, we may conjecture, were the ancestor 
of the Belgic Gaul a 

But while the Auvergnat race svaa in retieat on 
their northern frontier they were themselves eii* 
croachlng on the territory of the feebler Iberian 
people to the south. 

The artificial sepulchral grottoes of the Marne, 
excavated in the sett chalk of this region, form the 
transition between the natural eaves used for lepul- 
ture on the Lease, and the later dolmens of Central 
France, In tltesc grottoes we find evidence that the 
bmchyeepUalic people of the Lease lived in peaceable 
association with the dolichocephalic Iberian race, 
They contain skulls with cephalic indices varying 
from 71.65, which agrees with that of the Iberians, 
up to 85.71, whicli is that of the Furfoox people. 

Three hundred miles fartlicr south is the Depart¬ 
ment of the Losfcrc, now inhabited by the brachy- 
cepbalic Auvergnat race. The Caverne dc T Homme 
Mott and other early sepulchral eaves of this district 
contiun only dolichocephalic skulls of the Iberian 
type.* But in the dolmens, which arc of later date, 
M. Pruniirc has found numerous skulls of a pro¬ 
nounced brachyccphalic type, mingled with a few 
decidedly dolichocephalic, and otJiers of mixed type. 

1 Oc Quatrefa^es, tiomma FmUo, p. 194 • 

* Se« p. 93. sMfra. 
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Hence we conclude that the cave men ^vc^e invaded 
by the dolmen builders. That the invaders met with 
resistance is proved by the fact that in some of the 
cave interments arro;v*heads, of types believed to 
have been used only by the dolmen builders, are 
found embedded in the bones.^ Hence De Quatre- 
fages concludes that early in the neolithic age the 
dolichocephalic autochthones of this region were 
attacked by an intrusive brachycepbalic race in a 
higher state of civilisation; tbit the two races 
ultimately amalgamated; and that finally the dolicho¬ 
cephalic race was either absorbed, or retired to the 
south-west, where, in the district between the Lozhrt 
and the Aveyron, there are dolmens containing only 
dolichocephalic skulls * It is believed that the Spanish 
Basques represent tlic earlier race, the Auvergnats 
the invaders, and the French Basques the mixed 
race 

The chief importance of these researches consists, 
as we shall hereafter see, in their bearing on the moot 
question of the linguistic affinities of the Basque 
speech. 

The Auvergnats are separated from the Savoyards, 
who belong to the same type, by the valley of the 
Rhone, which is inhabited by a later intrusive race of 
much higher stature, 

We are informed by Zosimus that there were 
Celts “ In Rhatia.* Here, consequently, if Broca’s 
theoiy as to the Celts is correct, we ought to find 
traces of a people of the Auvergnat type In the 
prehistoric graves of Eastern Switzerland, the ancient 

' De Qwireftgea, p. 99, 

* /«r., p. 105. 

* ZeoM, ZXtf VtuinluHt V- ^*9- 
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Rhxtia, we find bracliyccphalic skulls which con¬ 
stitute what is called the Disentis type by the authors 
of the Crania The mean cephalic inde>: 

is 86,5, higher than that of any existing race, The 
nearest approach to it Is Sd, which Broca gives as the 
mean index of the modem Ligurians, and 85, which 
is that of the I^pps. A skull of the Disentis type 
was found in the neolithic 
stratum of the cone of the 
Tini^, to which an anti¬ 
quity of from 6000 to 7000 
years has been assigned by 
M- MorloL* 

The pile dwellings in 
the lakes of Northern and 
Western Switzerland were, 
as we have seen/ probably saanAR ssull (oiscma irrs), 
erected by the Helvetians, a people akin to the 
Umbrians and the Selgic Gauls. 

The Helvetic and Rhastian skulls, though both 
brachycephalic, are very different. The 6rst agree 
with those of the round barrow people of Britain, the 
second with those of the Ligurians, and to some 
extent with those of the Lappa 

The mean index of ninety-five skulls from British 
round barrows is 81, that of seven skulls from the 
lake-dwellings is 80.3. The index of the Disentis 
type varies from 81.8 to 97,5, the mean being 86.5. 
The index of the modern Lapps is 84 or 85, and it 
seems formerly to have been even higher, skulls from 
an andent Lapp cemetery giving an index of 9028. 
The mean cranial capacity of the round barrow 

I His uid RtUimerw, Crania Btlvt/Ua, passen. 

* See p. 59, iupra. * See p. S6, tufra. 
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people was 98 cubic inches, of the Heivctii 9;, of the 
Rh«tian5 83. Tlie Rhatians, like the Lapps, are 
orthognathous, while the round barrow people were 
prognathous. 

The autliors of the Crania Hilvetxca are of opinion 
that the Rhartian type is quite distinct from that of 
the British round barrows and of the Danish tumuli. 
On the other hand, Dr. Tliurnam maintained that the 
bracbycephallc races of Britain, France, and Denmark 
arc cognate with the modem Finna Professor 
Huxley goes further, and considers tliaT the Disentis 
type, the South Germans, the Slaves, and the Finns 
all belong to one great race of fair-haired, broad¬ 
headed Xanthochfoi, ‘'who have extended across 
Europe from Britain to Sarmatia, and we know not 
how much further to the east and south." 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, in spite of the diflerence 
of stature, thinks the short Purfoos type U the same 
w that of the tall people of the round barrows of 
England, and of the neolithic tombs at Borreby and 
Mc«n. With all deference to the opinions of these 
high authorities, Jt seems more In accordance with the 
evidence to class the tall people of the round barrows, 
xvho were Edmosi certainly xanthous in hair and com^ 
plexion, will the tall, red-haired Ugric race, and to 
class the short, brachycephalic race of France, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, who were almost certainly darkfwith 
the Lapps, or possibly with some of the Finns. But 
as stature, prognathism, and the colour of the hair and 
variable characteristics than the shape 
of the skull and of the orbits, it is possible that tC 
two brachy«phaljc types, the Celts of ethnology and 
the Celts of philology, may be remote branches^of the 

* D^wkloi, Com HuHtiNg, p. «8, 
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same race, whicli, with Dr. Thurnam, we may call 
"Turanian.” Dut for the purposes of the present 
inquiiy it has seemed safer to consider them provi^ 
sionally as distinct, more especially as the sliort, dark 
Ligurian race appear in Europe at a much earlier 
period than the tall, fair CeltO'Slavic people, Certain 
linguistic theories bearing on tlic possible ultimate 
relationship of the two brachyccplxalic races will be 
discussed in a subsequent chapter. 




sk uu. MtoM QSNictii Cats, ooucnooRPSALie iiujbiaii sbvi.i. 

OISBAbTAS. ncOK nOPKAJlTON, SbOMimMHinR. 

It has been already observed^ that !t is not 
impossible tJiat the two dolichocephalic races may 
have descended, at some very remote period, from 
common ancestors. If, as De Quatrefages and Broca 
maintain, we may take the Cro-Magnon race as the 
ancestral type of the Iberians, and the Canstadt race 
as that of the Scandinavians, we find in the veiy 
oldest skulls a certain approximation of type. There 
was a time when the only inhabitants of Europe 


^ Ste p. 20!, sufra. 
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were dolichocephalic, and it is not impossible that 
the Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon people may have 
been descended from a common palseolithic stock, 
and botlx of the brachycephalic races from another, 
We should thus have only two primitive races to 
deal with, instead of the four whi^ we recognise in 
tombs of the later neolithic age. 


CHAPTER in. 


THE NEOUTHIC CULTURE. 

§ I. Tht Continuity of Dtvthpnitnt. 

Thirty years when the scienee of prehistoric 
arcliasologfy was in its Itifancy, the so-called ^Finnic 
theory” was very generally accepted. The philo¬ 
logists having determined, to their own satisfaction, 
that the Aryans had migrated from Central Asia, the 
archaeologists proceeded to identify them with the 
introducers of metal into Europe. They aihrmed 
that prior to tlie Aryan migration neolithic Europe 
was occupied by Finnic races, who were encountered 
and exterminated by Aryan Invaders armed with the 
bronze weapons v'hich they brought with them from 
the East It was abo asserted that these Aryan 
invaders introduced most of our domesticated ani¬ 
mals and cultivated plants, and were also In possession 
of an elaborate mythology, consisting chiefly of storm 
gods, dawn maidens, and solar heroea 

The evidence m support of these theories has now 
to be investigated, and we have to frame from the 
evidence of linguistic paleontology an account of the 
civilisation attained by the undivided Aryans, and to 
compare it with the picture of neolithic culture as 
disclosed by the science of prehistoric archseol^y. 
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exclusively of the stone age are found chiefly iiorjh of 
the Fo, while those which contain bronze are mostly 
farther south. It is the same In Switzerland. Settle- 
menta of the stone age are most numerous on the 
Lake of Constance; those of the bronze age on the 
lakes of Geneva, Bienne, and Neufch&tel. 

Our own island formed the last refuge of the theory 
that Aryan Invaders flrst introduced metal among a 
neolithic people As late as iS8o Professor Boyd 
Dawkins maintained^ that tUt round barrow invaders 
established tliomselves among tlie Silurian aborigines 
of Britain by the aid of tl»e bronze weapons which 
they brought with them. But even in this, by far the 
strongest case, further investigation has shown the 
probability of the overlapping of the ages of bronze 
and stone. It has already been shown* that bronze is 
very rarely found In the primary interments of the 
round barrows, which, at all events In Yorkshire, 
belong more often to the age of stone than to the age 
of bronze Moreover in Britain, as elsewhere, the 
oldest bronze weapons are plainly modelJcd on the 
type of earlier implements of stone, forms which, being 
unsuitable for bronze, wore soon abandoned.* The 
tombs whicli oontain bronze weapons of these archaic 
forms not infrequently contain stone weapons as well 
Thus in a tumulus at Butter wick, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, a bronze celt of tixe very simplest form, 
modelled on the pattern of a stone axe, was found, 
accompanied by a flint knife.* In Derbyshire a 
skeleton was found buried in a hide, with the hair 
turned inwards, together with an implement of flint 


i Dawkles, £ar^/ Man in Orttala, p. 34J, 

* Sw p. fs, stffiru. * S«e the enzraring oa p. 14J, 
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and a bronze celt of the plajne»t stone pattern. No 
fewer than twenty-seven bronse celts, modelled on 
the type of stone celts, have been found in England 
alone,^ and it is possible to trace the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the forms more suited to the new material 
from the forms suited to the oUL 

Hence it seems most probable that the Aryan 
invasion of Britain took place in the neolithic ^e. 

These conclusions, which ai^ now generally accepted 
by ardiseologists, are fatal to the old theory that the 
Aryans were a comparatively dvilised people, who 
invaded Europe from the East, bringing with them 
brenae %veapons, which enabled them to subdue the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Europe who were of Basque 
or Finnish race. The knowledge of metals proceeded 
from tlic Mediterranean northwards, being mainly 
attributable to the gradual extension of Fhcenician 
commerca 

In no part of Europe has it been proved that there 
was any interruption of continuity between the ages 
of stone and metal, and there is no evidence whatever 
to show that the present inhabitants of Europe are 
not descended from the people of the neolithic age, 
whose civilisation was of a very rudimentary char¬ 
acter. Hence the grounds on which a comparatively ’ 
high degree of culture was assigned to the primitive 
Aryans will have to be reconsidered. The old con¬ 
clusions were based on philology; but scholars are 
now inclined to rank the archseolc^cal evidence as 
of chiefest value, and to assign to pbilo{<^ only a 
subordinate importance. 

A good Instance of the way in which the conclu¬ 
sions of philology as to early culture have been 

I Erma, BrtHMd p. 4s. 
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corrected by the more trustworthy evidence ol 
orchsol^y is supplied by tlw parallel cases of the 
horse and the dog;, The names of the horse (Sans¬ 
krit ofva, the swift one) and of the dog (Sanskrit 
p>aH) arc found in almost every Aryan language, 
and it was formerly supposed that the horse, a 
native of the steppes of Central Asia, was tamed 
by the primitive Aryans, and brought with them on 
their migration to the West 

Now in many of the very early stations, supposed 
to be palteolithic, such as tliose at Solutr6 and 
Tb&yngcn, the remains of the horse, associated with 
those of the reindeer, are extremely abundant, and 
the animal evidently formed a chief portion of the 
food of the people; but the horse was manifestly wild. 
In the oldest of the neolithic Swiss lake dwellings 
the remains of the horse arc absent, or very rare; 
afterwards they become more common, and In the 
late bronao age the discovery of bits proves that 
horses had at last been tamed. Hence it is evident 
that the common Aryan name for the horse must 
have referred to the animal as an object of the 
chase, and has no more significance tlian the exist¬ 
ence of the common names for the wolf and the fox. 

With the dog, however, it is diflerent. That the 
bones of dogs are found In the Danish kitchen 
middens by itself proves nothing; they may have 
been eaten like the wolf and the fox, whose bones 
occur also in the refuse heaps; but we conclude 
the dog bad been domesticated, since those bones 
of birds and quadrupeds which are eaten by dogs 
are uniformly absent* Hence it is evident that 

* Lubbock, p. 240; Lrdl, AuAy«jYy 
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the conclusions of philology must be received with 
hesitation, unless they can be checked by evidence 
supplied by archeology. 

The archsological discoveries of the last thirty 
years have placed the whole question of early 
Aryan civilisattW) on a new footing. 

In the kitchen middens of Denmark wc find the 
refuse of the feasts of the rudest sav^es, ignorant 
of agriculture, subsisting mainly upon shelUfish, and 
possessing no domesticated animal except the dog. 

In the oldest lake dwellings of ^rmany and 
Switzerland we 6nd the remains of a people, believed 
to have been the ancestors of the Celtie race, usually 
in possession of cattle, but living mainly on the 
products of the chase. We trace them, during a 
period which must cover n»ny centuries, at first 
clad only in skins, then learning to weave mats from 
the bark of trees, and finally from flax. We find them 
at first in possession only of the ox, and successively 
domesticating the goal, the sheep, the pig, and, 
last of all, the horse. We then see them acquiring 
by degrees considerable profidency in agriculture, 
and passing gradually from the 9 ge of stone to the 
age of bronze, and from the age of bronze to that 
of iron. In the pile dwellings of Northern Italy we 
can In like manner trace the same gradual develop¬ 
ment of dvilisation, and the passage from the 
hunting stage through the pastoral to the agricul¬ 
tural stage, and from the stone to the bronze age, 
of a people who are believed to have been the 
ancestors of the Umbrians, and closely related to 
the Latin race. 

Dr. SchUemann’s excavatiems at Mycen« and 
Hissarlik belong to a later period of culture, and 
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disclose the remains of nations unacquainted with 
iron, hut possessed of a civilisation splendid in its 
way, fernjliar with the uses of bronze, copper, and 
even of lead, and fabricating in great profusion 
highly artistic ornaments of gold, ivory, and silver. 

It U plain that the civilisation which we find in 
Europe at the beginning of the historic period was 
gradually evolved during a vast period of time, and 
was not introduced, cataclysmically, by the immigra- 
tlon of a new race. Just as in geol^cal speculation 
great diluvial catastrophes have been eliminated and 
replaced by the action of existing forces operating 
during enormous periods of time, so the prehistoric 
archa»lcgi5ts are increasingly disposed to substitute 
slow progress in culture for the <dder theories which 
cut every knot by theories of conquest and invasion. 

The most recent results of philological research, 
limited and corrected as they have now been by 
archceological discovery, may be briefly summarised. 
It is believed that the speakers of the primitive Aryan 
tongue were nomad herdsmen, who domesticated 
the dog, who wandered over the plains of Europe 
in wagons drawn by oxen, who fashioned canoes out 
of the trunks of trees, but were ignorant of any 
metal, with the possible exception of native copper. 
In the summer they lived in huts, built of branches of 
trees, and thatched with reeds; in winter they dwelt 
in circular pits dug in the earth, and roofed over with 
poles, covered wi^ soda of turf, or plastered with the 
dung of cattle. They were clad in skins sewn 
leather with bone needles; they were acquainted 
with fire, which they kindled by means of fire-sticks 
or pyrites; and they were able to count up to a 
hundred. If they practised agriculture, which is 
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doubtful, it mu«t have been of a veiy primitive kind; 
but they probably collected and pounded in stone 
mortars the seeds of some wUd cereal, either spelt or 
barley. The only social institution was marria^; but 
they were pol>^amists, and practised human sacrihee. 
Whether they ate the bodies of enemies slain in war 
is doubtful There were no enclosures, and property 
consisted in cattle and not in land. They believed in 
a future life; their religion was shamanistic; they had 
no idols, and probably no gods properly so>caUed, but 
reverenced in some vague way ^e powers of nature. 

This general picture of primitive Aryan culture has 
now to be suWtandated in detail, and the gradual 
progress in civilisation and the arts of life has to be 
traced from the scanty materials which we possess 

J a. Miteds. 

That the Aryans before the linguistic separation, 
were still in the stone ^ may be inferred from the 
fact that no Aryan etymol^y has been found for the 
word " metal ** wbi^ is regarded by Oppert 

and Renan as a Semitic loan-word obtained from the 
Fhcenicians. There is no common word in Aryan 
speech to denote the art of the smith,^ and many of 
the words relating to his trade refer primarily to 
stone Each of the Aryan families o< speech has an 
independent name for the smith, a sufficient proof 
that the arts of smelting and foxing metal were later 
. than the linguistic separatioa More especially the 
old theory that the Celts were the vanguard of the 
Aryan race, who brot^ht with them into Europe the 
knowledge of metals, falls to the ground, in face of 

* SdtnSw, pp. 
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the fact that the Celts have for the smith their own 
peculiar designation, which hears no resemblance 
to the corresponding words in other Aryan languages, 
such, for instance, as the Latin /aier, the Greek 
xaLcc^ff, the Teutonic smiW, or the Slavonic vutri 

The Ural-Altaic races must also have been in the 
stone age wlwn they came Into contact with the 
Aryans, since the name for the smith was borrowed 
by the Finns from the Lithuanians, by the Lapps 
from the Scandinavians, and by the Magyars from 
the Slavea 

It is a very suggestive fact that the Greek words 
for the apparatus of the smith—the naines for the 
anvil, the bellows, the tongs, and the furnace—are not 
related to the corresponding terms In Latin.* Even 
among the Indians and Iranians, whose linguistic 
separation was so much later than that of the otlicr 
Aryan races, these words also differ, with the single 
exception of the name for the furnace, which may 
primarily have denoted an oven used for other pur¬ 
poses Not only arc there no common Aryan words 
for the smith and his tools, but there is no common 
word for iron, or even for tin, a necessary constituent 
of bronsa Two metals only, gold and copper, arc, as 
a rule, found in the metallic state. They svere known 
both in Egypt and in Babylonia at the earliest 
period of which we have any historical cc^nisance, 
and in all probability they were the first metals with 
which the Aryans became acquainted. Native gold 
is very generally distributed, and native copper is 
found in Saxony, Hungary, Sweden, Norway, Spain, 
and Cornwall. 

The glittering particles of gold found in the sands 

’ Hclbig, Dit luVkfr in d*r p 115. 
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of SO many rivers must have attracted attention at 
a very early period. But it U clear that gold was 
unknown to the undivided Aryana The Greek x/wi? 
(Hebrew MruU) being a Semitic loan-word, gold 
must have been first brought to Hellas by the 
Pheenicians, not earlier than the thirteenth centu^ 
B,a We know that the Phomiclans mined for gold 
at Thasoa The tombs at Spata on Mount Hymettus 
In Attica, at Thera, at Mycen*. and at lalysos in 
Rhode*, conttift objects exhibiting the influence of 
Phttnician art, ar»d in all of them gold is more or less 
abundant These lombs cannot in any case be older 
than the fourteenth or fiflecnih century B.C, as at 
lalysos, where the ornament is of tho most archaic 
type a scarab was found with the cartouche of 
Amenhotep III.* The probable date of the earliest 
of these tombs is the tWrteenth century B.C But 
gold was not known in Italy before the eleventh 
century B.C, since in the latest pile dwellings of 
the Emilia, which belong to the bronse ^,and which 
even conUin amber obtained by commerce from the 
Baltic* neither gold nor silver has been found. In 
two or three of the Swiss pile dwellings of the brontc 

age, which survived to a later time than the pile 
dwellings of Italy, gold has very sparingly been 
found; In one instance only has a gold ornament 
been found in a settlement of the neolithic age.* 

That gold was unknown to the Aryans when they 
entered Italy may also be concluded from the fact 
that its name, aurum in Latin, and ausum in Sabine, 

I BitUry ^ Mneffuiiy, toI. IL, 

pp. 63. 7*, ?3; Keirtoo. £u^Jr t Ut i tfr, P* *W- 
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is a word of Italic ori^n, denoting the "shining" 
metal, and related to the word aurora, the "shining" 
dawn. 

The story of Brennus casting Ilia sword into the 
scale to be weighed ^inst Roman gold proves that 
gold must have been known to the Gauls not later 
than their invasion of Italy in 390 9 .C. It is probable 
that it was not known to them at any earlier time, 
since the Celtic name (old Irish Cymric owr) 
was borrowed from the Latin; and since the prjini> 
tive s could not have changed to r in the Celtic 
speech, the word must have been borrowed after 
ausum had become aurum in X^tin, a change which 
could not have been effected much earlier than tlie 
Invasion of the Gaula^ 

Gold must, however, have reached the Lithuanians, 
probably In exchange for . amber, before (t became 
known to the Celts, since tlie old Prussian name 
ousts (Lithuanian auksas) exhibits the earlier form 
of the Italic word. The Albanian Ari proves that 
the Illyrians obtained their knowledge of gold at 
a somewhat later time, and also tliat they obtained 
it from It*ily and not from Greece 

Gold was known to the Indians before they entered 
India, and before their separation from the Iranians, 
since the Sanskrit name, Mranya, Is Identical with 
the Zend zaranya, the word being also found in tlie 
other branches of the Iranian family—Afghan, Baluchi, 
and Ossetic It must have been from the Iranians, 
probably from Scythic tribes belonging to the Iranian 
stock, that it penetrated to the Eastern Finns; the 
Motdwin, Wc^l, Ostiak, Wotiak, Zyrianlan, and 
Magyar names, sami, sorni, or sirna, being loan 
’ Sclmdcr, (frguthiehK, p. 351. 
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words from the Iraruatn. The Teutonic name guUh 
means the "glowing** or “yellow** metal, and the 
form of the old SUvcmic name siato ptwes that 
the Slaves must have borrmved the word from the 
Teutons at an early period The Western Finns, 
hovrever, must have obtained it from the Germans, 
as is shown by the Esthonian name kuldt and the 

Lapp^/a‘ 

Hence it appears that gold was not in the posses¬ 
sion of the undivided Aryans, but was known to 
the Indians and Iranians before their separation, 
and possibly also to the undivided Slaves and 
Teutons. 

Its introduction was later than the separation of 
the Greeks from the Latins, of the Latins from the 
Celts, and of the Eastern from the Western Finns. 
The Greeks obtained it from the Phoenicians, and 
tlie Celts, Illyrians, and Lithuanians from tlie people 
of Italy. 

It was unknown to the Greeks before the thir¬ 
teenth century, when the Phmidans reached the 
coasts of Hellas; it was unknown in Italy in the 
eleventh century, when the Etruscan invaders 
de s troyed the Umbrian settlements; but it had 
probably reached Italy as early as the ninth cen¬ 
tury, when the Creeks and Pheenidans had estab¬ 
lished themselves at Cumae and Casre. It readied 
the Baltic before the fifUi century, and Gaul and 
Illyria in the fourth. In Switzerland bronze was 
plentiful while gold tvas sb'll unknoum. 

The discovery of copper must have preceded that 
of gold by many centuries. Not only the lake dwell¬ 
ings of Switzerland and Italy, but the Babylonian 
* Sm Sefander, VrfntkitkUt PP' ^3*^5^ 
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and ^yptian monumenes prove that copper was the 
earliest metal to be discovered. 

There is one Aryan word whose wide diiTusion has 
to be explained, and which has been confidently 
adduced to prove that the undivided Aryans were 
acquainted with either bronae or copper.’ This is the 
Sanskrit ayas, which corresponds with the Latin (is, 
the Gothic ais^ the German ars, and the English crt. 
The Latin as denoted copper as well as bronze, the 
Gothic aii meant brass or bronze, while the Sanskrit 
ayas is believed to have originally denoted copper, 
then metal in general, and afterwards iron, tf copper 
was, Qs seems probable, the first metal to be dia* 
covered, it is easy to see that the name might have 
been generalised to denote metal, and then specialised 
to denote either iron, brass, or bronze. In any case 
the original meaning could not have been iron, since, 

for the linguistic and archeological reasons already 
stated, It Is certain that the primitive Aryans had not 
reached the iron age. 

That the metal designated by ayas or as was copper 
and not bronze fa also indicated by die fact that there 
is no common Aryan name for tin, which Is a 
necessary constituent of bronze The Greek name 
is borrowed from the Semitic (Assyrian 
koscuitirrti)^ which again is derived from the 
Accadian id’kasduru. Two small bars of tin have 
been found in Swiss pile dwellings of the bronze age, 
and also at Hallstadt, but tin has not been found at 
Hissarlik. 

Lenormant has drawn attention to a curious fact, 
very difficult to cxplaia Tho oldest known word for 
copper is the Accadian vrud or nrudu. Copper is 
> Schn<l«r. U*tmkitkU, p. 267. 
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urraida in Basque* rauta denote* iron in Finnic, and 
rvda means metal in old Slavonic, while r 6 d is brass 
in Beluchi, and iru is copper io the Semitic Baby¬ 
lonian. It is difficult to suppose that these re¬ 
semblances can be merely accideneJ, and yet there 
are the strongest reasons for believing that both the 
Finns and the Basques were in the stone age when 
they came into contact with the Aryans, since the 
Basque word for knife primarily means a stone, and. 
the Finnic names for smith are Aryan loan-worda 

If the word as,<x ate \% primitive, and ifit 
meant copper, it is difficult to explain the entire 
absence of metal from the early Aryan settlements. 

Three solutions arc possible It may have been a 
commercial loan-word, which is improbable. It may 
originally have denoted not smelted metal but ore, 
probably the lumps of iron pyrites found not uncom¬ 
monly in neolithic tombs,^ and which seem to have 
been used for procuring fire by striking them witli 
ftjnt, and may afterwards have come to denote 
the metal smelted out of such heavy stonca A 
third explanation finds favour with Dr. Schrader. 
He is inclined to consider the Latin manih, 
a word which reappears in tht Indo-Iranian, Greek, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic languages, as an indication 
that copper rings, rudely beaten out with stone 
hammers from lumps of native copper, or obtained 
by barter from the East, may have been used as 
ornaments by the undivided Aryans. 

The archJBological evidence from the Swiss lake 
dwellings and elsewhere lends as yet no support to 
this theory, more especially as tlic earliest bronse 
celts, all th^ for instance, found in the pile d^vellings 
* Gfe<aiicll, Srititk .fwmr. ^ * 66 . 
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of Northern Italy, are cast and not hammered.* It 
is, however, possible that such copper ring:s were 
so rare and precious, being obtained only by barter 
from the distant East, that they do not happen to 
liavo been found. 

At alJ events the Greeks, who were the most 
advanced in culture of the Aryan nations, seem to 
have been unacquainted with copper when they were 
first visited by Plusnician mariners. The Greek name 
for copper, xaXn 6 f, is isolated in the Aryan languages. 
It has been supposed either to be a Semitic loan 
word,* or, juit as the Latin as cn^num, the source of 
our word was derived from the name of the 

island of Cyprus, so the Greek word copper^ 

may have been derived from the Eubcean city of 
Chalcls, which itself may have taken its name from 
the or purple mu rex, in quest of which the 

Phcenicians first resorted to the coast* In either case, 
the Greeks seem to have been ignorant of copper 
when the Phcenicians first reached their coasts. 

That a copper age preceded the bronze age, and 
that <^«or as originally denoted copper rather than 
brense, is also indicated by the fact that some of 
the oldest metal celts, which are imitations of the 
earlier stone celts, are of copper, not of bronze. In 
the museum at Berlin there is a copper celt, found in 
an Etruscan tomb, which is of the precise shape of an 
ordinary stone celt,* and even appears to have been 
cast in a mould formed by means of a stone imple¬ 
ment of the same type. Celts of the simple flat 

^ Kelbljt, D/t 7 ia//igr in der /Wierre, p. 19. 

• Cf. Hebrew eAgUJi, xnooUi. Wharloo, Smyrna Cnttta, p. :3t, 

• Sebntfer, Urgnekioitt, p. *78, 
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Stone type, without flanges* either of pure copper or 
of copper with so small a percentage of tm m to 
be almost indistinguishable from copper, were found 
by Df. Schliemann at Hissarlik, and by General 
di Cesnola in very early tombs m Cyprus- 
celts of copper, of the stone type, have also been 
found in India. Austria, Hungary, France, and 
Italy.' 

In the pile dwelling at Maurach on the Lake of 
Constance, which belongs to the stone ^ among 
fifty stone implements the only object of metal was a 
broken copper axa* At Sipplingen, also on the Lake 
of Constance, no broose implements were found, but 
there were 350 stone ajces, and one of copper, very 
simple in form, resembling the stone axes. And at 
Gerlafingen, also a settlement of the 
stone age. on the Lake of Bienne, 
were found two chisels of pure copper 
of the simplest stone type.* 

The figure represents the copper 
celt of the stone type from Ibe lake 
dvrtiling at Sipplingen. 

The recent explorations of the MM. 

Siret among the prehistteic tombs in 
the south-east of Spain have clcariy 
revealed the existence of a copper 
age, intermediate between the stone 
and bronze epochs. Eighty axes of 
polished stone, and seventy flat copper 
axes of the stone type, were discovered m these tombs. 

Dr. Evans explains the seaidey of copper imple- 

> Efu«, Aneiff^ Bmm Imfie»tdiUs, p. 40 . 

> KeOa, DmAtugt, voL L p. isl. 

• yWi.jk 1*6, pkte*a«. 
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mcnts by the supposition tiiat on the discovery of 
bronze the copper implements were melted down 
and recast in bronze. But while in many parts of 
the Continent there is sufficient evidence that the 
bronze age was preceded by a copper age» there 
is no such evidence in Britain. Jt is therefore prob¬ 
able that bronze, introduced by traders from Gaul, 
was the 6rst C'etal known in our island. Even as 
late as C®sar*s time the Britons obtained their 
bronze by commerce from the Continent The type 
of the British bronze weapons diflew both from the 
S^dinavian and the Hungarian types, but agrees 
with the type characteristic of the north of France, 
The types in the Swiss lake dwellings agree with 
those of Northern Italy and the south of France.^ 
Hence we conclude that the knowledge of metals 
penetrated gradually to the north from the Mediter¬ 
ranean lands which were visited by Phcanicien 
shipa 


Since silver rarely occurs in a native state, and is 
a difficult metal to reduce, wc cannot be surprised 
te find that it unknown to the primitive Aryana 
^ pltic and Illyrian names were borrowed from 
the Utin, the Teutonic and Slavonic from the 
Semitic, while the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit names 
were independent formations It was probably 
unknown to the Celts before they invaded Italy, « 
the Celhc name (old Irish h an Italic loan 

word (Utm ar^ntum, Oscan cragttud). This 
AO'an root arf, and means the 
white or bright metal. In Greek, Sanskrit. and 
Ztnd the name is formed from the same obvious 
root, but with a different suffix, showing 

* Etus, Amitnl Btvhu /mfilemeti/i, pp. 
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independent invention of the word- The two earliest 
sources of silver seem to have been Armenia and 
Spain. In the south-east of Spain, where silver 
occurs in a native state, oroaments of this metal have 
been found in tombs of the early bronze age. 
seems to have become known to the Greeks, probably 
through Pheenician commerce, shortly before the 
Homeric period. Dr. SchJiemann found silver in the 
tombs at Mycaia, which arc of the Pheenician style 
of architecture, and he discovered dectrum, a natural 
alloy of gold and silver, in the second and third 
strata at Hissarlik. Silver has not been found in the 
oldest Phoenician tombs in Greece, which may date 
from the twelfth century B.C., nor, as ycl, in the 
Italian pile dwellings of the bronze age.' But in 
some of the latest of the Swiss pile dwellings of the 
iron or late bronze ^ probably dating from the 
fourth or third century B.C., three or four silver 
ornaments have been discovered. In the time of 
Herodotus silver was unknown to the nomad Aryan 
tribes north of the Euxine; but the northern name 
(Gothic silubr)^ which is common to Uthuanians, 
Slaves, and Tcutocks, is believed to be a loan-word 
from the Semitic (Assyrian an indication that 

the Baltic nations first obtained it by the trade route 
of the Dnieper from the region of the Euxine* 

Hence wc gather that it reached the Greeks 
earlier than the tenth century, and the Celts not 
before the fifth. 

There can be no question that the age of Iron was 
later than the age of broose. The Greek words 
' a smith, and x<^^bc<«r, a smithy, arc derived 

* HelWg, ^ Ittliktr im p. st. 

* SclMder, Ur^kkkit, pp. 256.26^ 
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from the name of copper, not of iron. The pile 
dwellings in the valley of tiie Po belong to the ages 
of stone and bronze, but afford no trace of iron. 
Hence we obtain an approximate limit for the intro¬ 
duction of iron into Italy. Helbig has shovm good 
reasons for believing that these settlements must be 
assigned to the Umbrians, an Aryan people, and that 
they were destroyed at the time of tl\e Etruscan 
conquest of Northern Italy. Now, according to a 
tradition preserved by Varro, the Etruscan era began 
in 1044 B.C., a date which agrees roughly with tliat 
assigned to the Tbessalean and Dorian invasions 
of Greece, with which it was probably connected, 
while the Dorian Inroad led to the Mcesian settle¬ 
ments of «Eolian, Achsan, and Ionian tribes, dim 
memories of which lie at the base of the Homeric 
epos. These events clearly occurred towards the 
close of the bronze age. Iron was unknown to the 
Umbrians of Northern Italy at the time of the 
Etruscan Inroad. The third or burnt city at His- 
sarlik, which Dr. Schliemann identifies with the 
Homeric Troy, was also in the bronze age, and in 
none of the iivc prehistoric dties at Hissarlik are 
there any vestiges of iron. Iron, however, plays a 
considerable part in the Iliads another proof, if proof 
were wanted, of the comparatively late date of the 
Homeric poems, and also afTording a rude but 
valuable indication of the limits of date between 
which Iron must have become known to the 
Greeks, ^am, the great tombs discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycena must be assigned to that 
earlier period of Greek civilisation which was over¬ 
whelmed and destroyed by the rude Dorian con¬ 
querors. In the excavations at Mycens Iron knives 
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v'ere founds but only in certain late deposits, 
which are assigned by Dr. Schlicmann to the 
century fi.C. Hence three concurrent lines of 
evidence tend to show that iron w*as unknown in 
Argos, Mcesia, and Northern Italy in the hvelith or 
eleventh century B.C. 

In the time of Homer the age of iron was just 
commencing in Greece. He constantly mentions 
bronse weapons, while iron is still a rare and precious 
metal Hesiod, cirai $^o B.C, refers to a time when 
bronze had not yet been superseded by iron, which 
had already bewme commoner and cheaper than 
copper, u was the case in Assyria in the eighth 
century B.C Homer mentions seven metals—gold, 
silver, lead, tin, copper, bronze, and iroa He also 
mentions the smith, the anvil, the hammer, and tlte 
pincers. Iron was at hnt chiefly used for ssrards, aa 
Hesiod gives Heracles a swo^ of iron, but even 
down to tJie time of Pindar (a'rra 470 B.C) bronzo 
was still used for certain weapons, as he repeatedly 
mentions spear heads and axes of bronze. 

Another indication of date is afforded by the Italic 
name of iron. The Latin word /tmun, which points 
to an earlier ftrsrnn, is isolated in Aryan speech, and 
is believed to be a loan-word from the Semitic 
an indication that tlic metal was iirst 
introduced into Italy by Phcenician traders. The 
Phcenlcians must Iiavc reached Sidly about the 
twelfth century,^ and soon afterwards established a 
trading station in Central Italy, probably at Csere. 

Like the Latin ferrum, the Greek name of iron, 
ffCStpo^, is isolated in the Aryan bnguages. Dr. Evans 
compares this with the Latin sidcra, and suggests a 

» DoockCT, if rot u. p. S7. 
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reference to meteoric iron.* But as Semitic end 
Greek tradition both point to the land of the Tibareni 
on the shores of the Euxine a$ the earliest source of 
iron, Dr. Schrader is of opinion tint the Greek name 
may be a loan-word from one of the languages 
of Asia Minor. 

In any case the knowledge of iron must have been 
derived from tijc East It is denoted in the Semitic 
Jangus^ea by a Avord borroxved from the Accadian. 
In Egypt it was known ai early as the t^vclfth 
dynasty. But the knowledge of copper must have 
preceded that of ii on, since the sign for copper is used 
as ft determinative or generic sign for the \vord mtn, 
iron, while the copper mines in the Peninsula of Sinai 
were worked by the Egyptians as early as the second 
or third dynasty, and by tlie Babylonians probably at 
the time of the slxtli. 

Another curious indication of the relative priority 
of iron and copper, as well as of the locality where 
iron was first smelted in Nortliern Europe, is aiTorded 
by the history of our own word 'Mron." In Gothic, as 
wc have seen, ai£ meant brass or bronze, while iron is 
denoted by tlie derived word eisam. But tlie suffix 
am is distinctively Celtic, and hence the Teutons 
must have derived their knowledge of iron from their 
Celtic neighbours Out ot atg “bronze" the Celts 
must have constructed the derivative aisam, and then, 
in accordance with a wcll•kno^vn euphonic law of the 
Celtic languages, the g fell out between two vowels 
leaving for iron the name iam in old Irish, and Aaiarn 
m old Welsh. But before this loss of the sibilant, the 
Celtic word must have found its way into Teutonic 
speech, iron being denoted by gigam in Gothic, igern 

* Erani, Amitni Stem Imfftmv/t, p. 5 . 
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m Anglo-Saxon, isam in old Nor^ tisen in German, 
and iron in English.^ 

The evolution of (he Teutonic and Celtic names 
for iron must have taken place in some region where 
iron ores were abundant, and where Celts and Teutons 
were in approximate contact, and also not far from 
the primitive scat of the Goths on the southern shores 
of the Baltic. Hallstadt, where iron has been found 
in the prehistoric salt-workings of a Celtic people, is 
probably too far to the South; but all the conditions 
of the problem arc found united in the region of the 
Eragebiige, which divide Bohemia from Saxony. As 
the name implies, these mountains are rich in metallic 
wealth, white down to tlie Arst century B.C. they 
formed the ethnic frontier bettveen Celts and Teutona 
Here most probably we may locate the earliest Iron 
manufacture in Koithcm and Western Europe, This 
must, however, have been as early as tlie filth century 
RC, as the Gauls possessed iron swords when they 
Invaded Italy. 

The Slavonic and Lithuanian name for iron is also 
derived from a word denotir^ copper. The Siavo- 
Llthuanian name for Iron is gtiuts, and the probable 
source of this word is the Greek copper or 

bronze The knowledge of metals must have reached 
them from the Greek trading colonies of the Euxinc, 
probably about the sixth century B.C In the time 
of Herodotus the Scythians had no bronze, but the 
Massagetas had gold and copper, but neither iron 
nor silver.* 

There is no common Aryan name for lead. The 
knowledge of lead must, however, have preceded that 

^ .^bnder, CSjocMrAa, p. 293. 

* EvaM, Aa<ifnt Bramt p. 17. 
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of iron, since lead was abundant at Mycense, which 
was in the bronse period, and lead occurs in all the 
five prehistoric straw at Hissarlik, in none of which 
any iron has been found. 

As for salt, Ben fey, Schleicher, and Max MUller 
have asserted, on linguistic grounds, that it was 
known to the undivided Aryan a The name runs 
through the European languages, but its existence in 
Indo-Iranian U disputed. Tlic word sara means 
"water" in Sanskrit, but Hehn nminUined that diis 
is no sufficient proof tlwt the Indians were acquainted 
with salt Curtius and Benfey observed that the 
Sanskrit word Is employed In the sense of "briny," 
to which Bohelingk replied that this signification does 
not appear at any earlier date than in a Sanskrit 
dictionary of the twelfth century A.O,, and therefore 
proves nothing.* 

As for any absolute dates for the introduction of 
the various metals, the calculations that have been 
made can be regarded as only approximate. Besides, 
while one nation was in the stone age, another may 
have been acquainted with bronze, and a third with 
iron. Besides, the introduction of each metal was very 
gradual Arrows continued to be tipped with flint or 
bone long after bronze Nvas used for other weapons. 
Arrows are more liable to be lost, and therefore flint 
was preferred when metal was costly, Flint arrow¬ 
heads are frequently found in barrows, tc^ther with 
bronze celts.* 

From the gradual improvement in the types of the 
bronze implements. Dr. Evans thinks that the bronze 
age must have lasted for many centuries, e^ht or 

‘ Sclttader, UrftuKitMt, fs 

* Evuu, AMunt Si»iu Imfitmviii, 32S, $53. 
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cs'en ten, but tills estimate would have to be extended 
If M. Morlot is right in assigning certain bronse 
implements found in the cone of the Tinifere, near 
the head of the Lake of Geneva, to about the year 
1900 B.C 

It is thought that gold and copper may have been 
known to the Indo-Iranians as early os aoco 
The Greeks were probably acquainted with bronze 
before the thirteenth century B.C., with gold as early 
as the twelfth, with silver not before the eleventh, and 
with iron before the ninth century. 

In Italy brontc had certainly been known for 
a considerable period before the eleventh century, pos* 
iibly as early as the nlnctecntli. Gold was not known 
in the eleventh century, and iron not before the tenth. 
Dr. Evans places the beginning of the bronze 
period in Hritain between 1400 and 1200 B.C, and Sir 
John Lubbock between 7500 and 1200 B.C—estimates 
which give us a minimum date’ for the appearance 
of the round barrow Aryan«speaking people in our 
island. Dr. Evans thinks iron swords were used in 
Gaul ill the fifth or fourth century B.C, and in the 
south of Britain a little later. He considers that in 
the third or second century B.C, bronze had prac¬ 
tically fallen into disuse for cutting implemcnta^ 

Iron probably became knoivn to the Slaves and 
Teutons in the sixth or fifth century B.c., and to the 
Celtic peoples of Central Europe somewhat earlier. 
In the time of Taiisanias, 174 A-U, we are told that 
iron was unknown to the Sarmatians. 

‘ Duncket, HiiUry Atti^nUy, toI. jt. p. 30J Svaas, Aneitni 

BrOHu latpfitmnU, pp, 471, 47^ 

* See p. ctS, 

• Evens, AttHefif Bnau Impiiutinlt, pp. 471, 47a 
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§ 3. WtaJ>ons. 

The named of weapons, though they differ as a lule 
in tlw Aryan languages, occasionaHy afford proof of a 
descent from the slone period. Thus the old Norse 
sax, the old High German M^r.the Anglo-Sajcon ssax, 
a sword, is plainly related to the Latin saxuvi, a stone, 
and the Iranian asii, arrows, is related to the Latin 
as, a bone, and proves that the primitive arrows were 
tipped with bone and not with U'ouzc or iron. Even 
during the late bronze period in Europe, the arrow 
heads were of Hint or bone, bronse being too valuable 
a metal to be shot away and lost 

It Is noteworthy that while the European words 
connected with pastoral and agricultural pursuits agree 
to a considerable extent, those for weapons are mostly 
different The Greek and Latin designations for bow, 
arrow, sword, spear, shield, helmet, and armour, are 
unconnected, while on the other hand the Greek 
words for boW'String, arrow, spear, sling-stone, battle- 
axe, and shield can be traced In Sanskrit One 
Italic word, ensis, which originally denoted a knife 
•--doubtless of ston^—rather than a sword, is the only 
Latin name for a weapon which can be traced fn 
the IndO'Iranian tongues. The ensis was a stabbing 
weapon, the cutting s^vo^d being desi^ated in Latin by 
the word gladins, which is believed to bo a loan-word 
from the Celtic (old Irish, daideb; Cornish, detfy/). 
The legend of Brennus makes it* probable that the 
giadtus became known in Italy after the Invasion of 
the Gauls. It was much the same in Greece. No 
trace of a sword has been found In any of the pre¬ 
historic strata at Hlssarlik, which is itself a proof of 
the late date of the Iliad. The Homeric name 
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being a Semitic loan-word (cf. tlio Arabic seifuii) Is 
an indication that the Greek sword was obtained from 
the Phcenicians, as the Roman sword was from the 
Gaula The Roman iorica was made of leathern thongs, 
and tlic shield, scutum, ^vas, as the name implies, 
originally an oxhide. The Greek names prove that 
the primitive shields were made of hides or wicker¬ 
work, and that tlic helmet was at first mcmly a cap of 
dogskin. The names of ^vcapons common to Zend 
and Sanskrit prove that the IndoTraniaiis, before 
their separation, must have been acquainted withtlw 
bow, the spear, the Javelin, the swoid, the knife, the 
battle-axe, and the club, but only witli one defensive 
weapon, the shield, The terms for defensive armour, 
mail and helmet, are later than Che separation of 
Indians and Iranians. 

The bow, & favourite weapon with the Southern 
and Eastern Aryans, seems to have been of late intro¬ 
duction in the North, the German pfctl^ arrow, being 
a loan-woid from the Latin pilnm, while the old Irish 
arrow, is a loan-word from the Latin sagitta. 

The chief northern weapon seems to have been the 
stone axe or hammer. So late as the thirteenth 
century there were Scots who went into battle against 
the English armed with celts or btone axes; and 
weapons of stone KCm to have been used by Harold's 
annc<l peasants at the battle of Hastings,' 

§ 4. Cattle. 

The sepulchral caverns and dolmens of France and 
Belgium prove that at the beginning of the neolithic 

' IlelUg, Dit hiliktt in ihr P^eknf, y. 44, See, howc«r, B\‘ana. 
^KcitHt Sfone ItHfJiBimli, p. 132. 
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age the inhabitants of Europe were nomttd hunters, 
sheltering thcmKlvcs in caves, subsisting on the 
products of the chase, and possessed of no domes¬ 
ticated animal. In the kitchen middens of Denmark 
we find that tlic first onward step in progress had 
been made, and the dog had b«n trained as <in 
assistant in the chase, TJic oldest Jake dwellings of 
Southern Germany exhibit a further stage In culture. 
The people liad fixed dtvclllnga constructed wiih 
considerable skill, and wo can trace their gradual 
progress from the life of the hunter to that of the 
herd man. 

Tile wild horse, which roamed In immense herds 
over the plains of Europe, and had formed the chief 
food of the people who sheltered themselves in the 
caverns at Solutri, Auvcmicr, Salivc, and Tliayngcn, 
liad become scarce;' but tho wisent, or bison, and 
the huge wild ox whicli had been a contemporary 
of the mammotli and the rhinoceros, were still abun¬ 
dant ; gradually disappearing, however, with the 
introduction of improved weapons. In the earliest 
lake settlements the bones of the urus, the marsh 
cow, and the marsh hog abound.' In Austria and 
Bavaria the st^ and the wild boar seem at first to 
have constituted the chief food of tlie people.* But as 
the population increased, and the wild animals became 
scarce or more difficult of approach, we can trace 
the neolithic hunters gradually passing into Uie 
pastoral stage, and finally acquiring no inconsiderable 
skill in agriculture. 

One of the oldest lake dwellings is tliat at 
Schussenried, on the Fedor See in WUrtemberg, 

* Keller. PmlHnif, p. 55 ^ 

• p. 538. • JM., pp. 592 > 
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which, from the character of the flint implements, has 
been thought to be coeval with the Danish kitchen 
middens.^ Here we find the earliest trace of any 
pastoral people, Chough the chase still constituted the 
chief means of support This is shown by the fact 
that of the bones found in the refuse heaps those of 
the stag amount to about thrce^fifths of the whole, 
and those of the marsh bog are very abundant, while 
those of domesticated animals are extremely scarce, 
only just suffident to make it possible to determine 
their existence. All that have been found are the 
remains of one sheep, of two dogs, and of three 
oxen of the kind called the Celtic shorthorn-^ 
a species whose bones have also been discovered 
in dolmens of the neolithic age 
The Cdto-Latin race, to which the lake settle¬ 
ments in Southern Germany must be assigned, seems 
then to have advanced southward and occupied the 
fertile plains of Western Switserland. In the oldest 
of the Swiss lake dwellings, such as that at 
Wauwyl, in the Canton of Lucerne, though the bones 
of wild animals still predominate the ox has become 
common ; but the sheep is still extremely scarce, the 
remains of only one specimen having been discovered. 
As we come don*n to the later neolithic pile dwellings 
the remains of wild animals become scarce, the sheep 
becomes more common, the goat makes its appear¬ 
ance, and finally, at the dose of the stone age, the pig 
has to be add^ to the b'st of domesticated animala 
At Nidau, which belongs to the bronze age, the pig 
becomes abundant At the settlement of Hdnngen, 
which is of the late bronze or early iron age, we have 
evidence that the horse bad been tamed. In the pile 

* KcC«, p. 5$p. 
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dwellings of Northern Italy, wliidi come down to the 
bronze age, tile horse and pig appear, but tJic ass and 
the domestic fowl are still unknown. 

The conclusions of tl^e science of hnguistic palaon* 
tology agree substantially with those of prdiistoric 
archa:ol<^y. The evidence of language proves that 
before the linguistic separation bad become complete, 
the Aryan-speaking peoples had entered on the pas¬ 
toral stage, and had domesticated die dog, the cow, 
and the sliecp. Tlie names of these animals may be 
traced to Aryan roots, an indication that the Aryans 
developed the pastoral life witliout the influence of 
any alien civilisation. That the undivided Aryans 
were a neolithic people, in the pastoral rather than 
the agricultural stage, and v'cre herdsmen rather than 
shepherds, is shown by tJie fact that so laige a 
number of the words common to every branch of 
Aryan speech refer to the cow, the terms relating to 
agricutture, weapons, metals, and religion having, as 
a rule, a more limited range. 

The wealtii of these primitive people consisted 
almost wholly of their herds This is indicated by 
the fact that the collective name for cattle, whidi 
appears in Latin, Sanskrit, Zend, Lithuanian, and 
German, denoting originally that whicli has been 
tied up,* has been the source of numerous words 
denotmg property and money, such as ptculium and 
^cunia in Latin, and our /«, which is the Anglo- 
Saxon fc^t, meaning both properly and cattle, and 
identical with the German vitlt, a cow. The ox, 
whiclx is figured on early Roman coins, may be a 

Z«Bc; LiihowiiD, rttw,. 
Gothic, German, te'rf; ail fre® the root M 'o Uke, 
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durvivat from tbe time when the ox was tlie standard 
of value and the medium of exchange, and tlie coin 
may probably have at first represented the value of 
the animal. This is supported by the fact that in 
the Homeric age the measure of value was the ox. 
The arms of Diomed are worth nine oxen, those 
of Glaucus are worth an hundred. Tlic tripod, which 
was the first prite for the wrestlers, was worth twelve 
oxen. One female stave is valued at twenty oxen, 
another at four.’ 

Professor Max Muller* has brought together some 
curious linguistic evidence as to the supreme import¬ 
ance of cattle among the Vedic Indians. The 
Sanskrit word a king, must have meant originally 
only a cow-herd; it then came to mean the bead of 
a cowpen, and lastly the chief of a triba Tbe word 
^ssAf/iOt which denoted primarily the cowpen, came 
to mean an assembly; gptm passed through the 
successive meanings of the enclosure for the cows, 
then the licrd itself, and lastly a family, tribe, or 
race. The word gosfm-yddky used in the Veda to 
denotes warrior, means etymolc^ically ^fighting for 
the cows,* and gdviskti, "strife,* is literally a "striving 
for cows,* which rccalb the source of the quarrel 
between the herdsmen of Lot and Abraham. 

It is also curious to note as a further indication that 
the primitive Aryans u*cre a pastoral people, that the 
only colours whose names belong to this primitive 
period arc the usual colours of cows. Thus the word 
for red runs through all the Aryan languages_Sans¬ 

krit, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, Celtic, and Teutonic; but 

1 Mftwtr, •• M«Crol«^cal Nola,’* hi HtUfnU StwHtt; 

MnMdit p. 534. 

* Max SflUUr, tqL I, pp. 
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common words for blue and green are wanting, the 
terms we |>os$eS 3 for these colours being of later origia 
This fact has given rise to much futile discussion, and 
even to tbe singular theory that the primitive Aryans 
were colour>bllnd to the hues of the grass and of the 
sky. ]t Is simpler to suppose that they had not 
advanced beyond the pastoral stage, and at hrst only 
required, and consequently only possessed, the words 
required to distinguish the colours of their cows. This 
explanation is supported by the fact that the only 
words for colours among some African races are those 
which designate the colours of cattle and game—black, 
grey, white, yellow, and red. The same fact confronts 
us in tlic Finnic languages The word for colour is 
karva, which etymologically means "hair,*'and loan 
tvords are employed to denote green and blue. That 
there b no common Aryan word for the season of 
harvest' is another Indication that the undivided 
Aryans had not reached the agricultural stage. 

The dog, the friend and servant of the hunter ss 
well AS of the herdsman, was the first animal to be 
tamed, his remalnsj as we have seen, being found in 
the Danish kitchen middens, from which all other 
domesticated animals are absent His name probably 
means "the prolific one,” and is found In every 
branch of Aryan speech,* 

The name of the " cow " Is also common to all the 
Aryan langu^es—Sanskrit, Zend, Armenian, Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic The name of 
the “ steer" is almost aa widely diffused; that of the 
"ox" occurs in Sanskrit, Celtic, and Teutonic. The 

* 8«e p. 163, infm. 

' Saukril, fvaa} Zitii, ipdf Llibnaniao, tm; old Lijh, eu{ 
Greok, tiw; eutu; Cermaa, Aum-J, 
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Latin vatca may be traced in Sanskrit, and vittihis in 
Sanskrit and Greek. 

As for the sheep, the Latin name, evis^ re-appears 
in the Greek, Sanskrit, Teutonic, Lithuanian, 
Slavonic, and Celtic languages. The goat, which 
is not found in the earliest lake dwellings, was tamed 
at a later period. The Greek name, ed|, extends only 
to Sanskrit, Armenian, and Lithuanian, while tlio 
Latin cafier is also found in Celtic and Teutonic. 
The evidence of the Swiss pile dwellings is conclusive 
that die ** jumper" received its name while it was still 
only an animal of the chase. ^ 

The name of the sow is less widely extended, the 
Sanskrit word denoting only the wild boar fn the 
oldest Swiss lake dwellings the bones of tlic wild 
marsh hog are found abundantly, but the animal 
seems to have been domesticated at a later time than 
the dog, the cow, the sheep, and the goat The 
linguistic evidence also indicates tJiat the domestica¬ 
tion of the pig took place after the separation of the 
Aryan peoples. The pig belongs essentially to the 
fixed agricultural stag& The cow and the sheep 
^vould more readily share the life of nomad herdsmen 
than the pig, whose winter food u’ould be difficult to 
provide, and who is not so easily herded or driven 
from place to place as the cow. In some cX the Swiss 
pile dwellings of the brooae age, where the domesti¬ 
cated pig first becomes common, stores of acorns have 
been found, which were doubtless collected in the 
autumn as winter provender for the swino 

The comparatively late date of the domestication 
of the pig is also indicated by the fact that tame 
swine were unknown to the Accadians or to the 

^ Hefao, PtmtU tftd AniwtaJt, p. 46s. 
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proto-Semilci In literature they first appear in 
Homer, not being mentioned eitlicr in the Veda or 
the Avesta 

The case of the horse is of great interest. The 
Latin name, hjuus, is common to all the Aryan 
languages; and it was formerly supposed that the 
Aryan immigrants brought the animal with them into 
Europe from its Asiatic liome. But recent archeo¬ 
logical discoveries have overthrown these conclusions, 
and have shmvn that tlie common name must refer to 
the wild horse which roamed in immense herds over 
Europe, and formed the chief food of the palasoUthic 
hunters In some of the caverns in France tlie 
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remains of the horse are more abundant than those 
of any other animal, more even than those of the 
wild ox. Thus at Soluti'd, near Macon»tlie bones of 
horses, which had formed the food of the inhabitants 
of this station, form a deposit nearly lo feet in depth 
and more than 300 feet in length, the number of 
skeletons represented being estimated at from 20,000 
to 40,00a This primitive horse was a diminutive 
animal, not much laiger than an ass, standing about 

13 hands liigh, the largest specimens not exceeding 

14 linnds. But the head ;vas of disproportionate 
size, and the teeth n-cre very powerful. He resembles 
the tarpan or u'ild horse of the Caspian steppes. A 
spirited representation of two of these wild horses is 
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engraved on an antler found at the station of La 
Madelaine in the Department of the Dordogne. 

The deposits in the caves at the foot of Monte 
Pellcgnno, near Patermo, also afford evidence that 
the wild horse formed the chief sustenance of the 
early inhabitants of ^cily. Herds of wild horses 
were probably chased along the narrow valleys into 
piC'falls^ or over the cliffs, and so destroyed. With 
the introduction of improved uoapons of bone and 
horn the wild horse became less abundant, but he 
had a wide range over France, Belgium, Germany, 
Switserland, and England. 

In the neolithic age the wild hone ranged over the 
plains in the west of Swiuerland, and formed an 
clement in the food of the intulntants of the earlier 
lake dwellings. He appears it 6rst to have been only 
scml-domesticatcd For the sake^of their flesh and 
milk, herds of half* wiki horses may have been 
driven along by the Aryan herdsmen migrating In 
search of pasture, as is now done by the Tartars of 
the Asiatic steppes. 

The horse as a domesticated animal was not knmvn 
to the Accadians before the Semitic conquest of 
Babylonia, or to the Semites before the linguistic 
separation of the Semitic family, and it does not 
appear on the Egyptian monuments till the time of 
the New Empire. This was after tlie cotiquest of 
Egypt by the Hyksos, by whom the horse was 
doubtless introduced from Central Asia. It was well 
known to the HlRltcs (Kheta) and to the undivided 
Turko-Tartaric race, an indication that it was first 
tamed in Central Asia. In the Swiss lake dwellings 
of the stone and early bronze a^cs, bones and teeth of 
horses, which were doubtless used for food, have been 
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scantily found; but it is only at Moringcn and 
Auvernier, whic^ belong to the latest bronzo age, that 
we find horses' bits of stag's horn and bronze These 
bits are only 3^ inches’ wide, and could now 
hardly be used for a child's pony. I have made some 
measurements for the purpose of ascertaining the size 
of the horses for which the bits of the bronze age 
would be suitable, A cob of hands required a 
bit inches in width, and a Shetland pony of 
hands required a bit 3^ inches in width, and shc^ 
3 inches wide Modern bits for horses vary in width 
from 45^ to 7 inches, and I am informed that bits of 
the size of those found in the Swiss lake dwellings 
arc now only used for donkeys. 

The earliest horse* shoes come from the lake 
icttlement at Taladru, in Dauphin^, which belongs to 
the late iron age, and is probably post^Roman. The 
shoes are from 3)^ to 4 Inches In width, a proof that 
the horses must have been very small. The late 
bronze settlements of Northern Italy, which may date 
fi^m the eleventh century u.c,, prove that the horse 
hod then been tamed. 

For a long period af^er the horse was tamed the 
more manageable ox still continued to be used as the 
beast of buiden and the beast of draught, the horse 
being reserved for chariots of war, as was the case 
among the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and the HJttltes, 
and also for chariot races and triumphal processions, as 
among the Etruscans and the Greeks. It is curious 
to notice at how late a period men first ventured to 
mount the “swift one." In ancient Egypt, as now, 
the ass was exclusively used for riding, There Is 
nothing in the Veda to show that the art of riding 
‘ K«ller. DwtUinif, pp. :? 3 , *43. 
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was practised. We first meet with a notice of it 
in the Avesta, an indication that the art was first 
acquired by tlie Iranian Aryans from the contiguous 
Tatar trib^ The words relating to equitation are* 
dlfiercnt in the Zend, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
languages. Among the Greeks of the Homeric age 
horses were harnessed to chariots for war or races, and 
a bare-backed horse might occamnaJly be mounted, 
but there was no riding in our sense of the word.^ 

The cut, taken from a terra-cotta 
figure found by General di Cesnola in 
Cyprus, is probably the earliest repre¬ 
sentation we possess of a man on horse¬ 
back. Some later figures show that 
the hone was first ridden with a halter 
rather than with a hit 
The remains of the ass have not been found in the 
Swiss lake dwellings, or even in the Italic settlements 
of the bronac age. It must have been introduced 
into Europe from the East at a comparatively late 
period. The Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic names 
arc obviously loan-words from the Latin, and the 
Latin name is a Semitic loan-word from the 
PhceniciaiL The European and Asiatic Aryan 
names for the ass are wholly different, but it was 
known to (he Indo-Iranians before their separation. 
As the native home of the wild ass is in Central Asia, 
and more especially in the steppes of the Aral-Caspian 
plain, the fact that the primitive Aryans were not 
acquainted with this useful beast of burden seems as 
conclusive an a^ument against the Asiatic origin of 
the Aryans as the fact that they were acquainted with 
the beech, a tree confined to Europe. 

> llefaA, Si. 
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The case of Uic camel is quite as strong. There U 

nottlic fnhitcst indication that it was known to the 
undivided Aryans; but if they had migmted from 
Central Asia they must have been acquainted with 
this animal, which was known to the undivided 
Semites, and also to the primitive Tuiko-Tataric 
race. It was known also to the united Indo-Iranians, 
xvliosc home, before their separation, was in Bactna. 
or Eastern Iran. The name of the camel is a Semi Ic 
loaii.^voitl, and that it was unknown at first to the 
Slaves api«ars from their having transferred to ittlw 
name of the elephant, as ia shown by tlie old 
Slavonic word vcliblnmiu, a camel. 

Neither in the pile dwellings of Switierland or 
Northern Italy are there any traces of domestic fowls, 
which first make tireir appearance in tlw> Avesta, and 
spread from Persia to Greece in post-Homeric times, 
prcibably about the sixth century The 
had been domesticated by the G locks before the 
Homeric age, but not when the Iranians and 
Indians separated. The Aryan names of the goose, 
the piccon, and the duck must have been given to 
these birds while still wild. Neither the Semites nor 
the Finns possessed poultry before the respective 
HiiKuistic separations. ITic nomad herdsman, with 
the aid of his Oos and his flint-polnlcd spear, could 
drive cattle from place to place, and protect them 
against beasts of prey; but poultry cannot so easily be 
driven and well-fenced enclosures would be necessary 
to protect thorn against their natural enemies, the 
fox, the M'cascl, the cf^lo, and the hawk.* 

In the foregoing discussion it lias been assumed 

I Tlehn, p. *4j- 

> SchnOcr, pp. 34® 3S5' 
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that the hihabrtants of the Swiss and Italian pile 
dwellings were Aryans. Hdblg has proved that the 
Italian pile dwellings must be Umbrian, since they 
are earlier than the Celtic and Etruscan invasions, 
and exhibit a state of culture far in advance of that 
at a considerably later period by the 
Uguriana But if the Italic sclUcmciits are Umbrian, 
tlie Swiss settlements must be Celtic or Helvetic. 
Dahn lias maintained that the iiiliabitants of the 
Swiss lake dwcUir^fS were of Finnic race, but this con¬ 
clusion Schrader rejects on the g:round that the 
Eastern and Western Finns, before their separation, 
were acqiuiinied with the dog, the cow, and the liorse, 
but not witli the sheep and the goat; wlwrcas the 
oldest lacustrine people of Switicrland had Uroed the 
sheep and possibly the goat, but not the horse. 

Moreover, as has already bcert shown, the Swiss 
pile dwellings were inhabited eontinuously till the 
iron ^e, and some of them even down to the Uoman 
period,* whai ^ve kno^v that the country \vas inhabited 
by a CeltiC'Spcaking people. From this fact, taken 
together with the resemblance of the Helvetic skull 
to that of the Romans and the round barrow people 
of Britain, there can be little doubt that we are 
dealing with a civilisation which must be classed as 
Aryan and not Finnic. 

I 5. ffusbtuuirj'. 

The fact that the German autumn, means 

the "harvest” time may remind us that among an 
agricultural people the time for the ingathering of 
the crops is the most important as well as the most 
KeOs, pk sSj. 
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fisstis'd M&sofl of the year. But the significant fact 
that in the Arj'an Inuguagcs there >3 no primitive 
term for autumn, and that It was the last of the 
four seasona to receive a name, is by itself a tolerably 
clear indication that the undivided Aiyans had not 
reached the agricultural st^c of civilisation. Among 
the Aryans, as well as among the Ural-Altaic races, 
the oldest of the names of the seasons are the 
winter (/iwus). tha time of snow, when the cattle 
had to be stabled, and summer, when the herds went 
out to pasture. 

Even in tlw historical period there were Aryan 
tribes who had not reached the agricultural stage. 
Tacitus describes die Sarmotians as nomads “in 
plaustro equoque viventibus;"^ and Caesar tells us 
that corn was not grown in tlic interior of Britain, 
but only In the south, which was inhabited by Beigic 
tribes which had recently immigrated from Gaul. 
No cereals have as yet been found in any of the 
British round barrows; but die querns and mealing 
stones, whlclt are not Infi’cqucnt, arc supposed to 
indicate that grain was not unknown. This, however, 
is not decisive, as they may Itave been used for 
pounding acorns or wild oats. 

Cuno Ingeniously argues tiiat the undivided Aryans 
must have been acquainted witii cereals, because the 
name of the mouse, w'hich means "the thief,” is 
found in Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Sanskrit Wliat, he asks, could the mouse have 
stolen except corn? But this argument is not con¬ 
clusive, as in some of the South German lake 
dwellings we find no corn, but stores of haael nuts, 
which might have been pilfered by the mouse. 

' Tkciisa, C/mojiia, 46. 
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Out English word ^nsf, which is related to the 
German getsU, the Latin kordeum, the Greek 
and the Armenian guri^ is however an indication 
that some kind of grain, probably barley, was known. 
But the cereal, whatever it was, may have grown wild ; 
or, as the herdsmen moved to th«r spring pastures, a 
forcst-clcariog may have been made with the aid of 
fire, and grain may have been sown and gatlicrcd irt 
the autumn; but there can have been no regular till* 
no pennanent enclosures, and no property in land. 

Barley, which was probably the earliest cereal 
cultivated by the Aryans, was succeeded by wheat 
and spelt The name of flax, lirntm, U very widely 
spread, and may be traced in ail the Aryan languages 
of Europe—Latin, Greek, Celtic, Gothic, and Slavonic. 
Hemp, as well as oats, rye, peas, beaus, and onions 
do not however belong to ibc primitive Aryan epoch 

In words connected with tillage there is a great 
gulf between the Aryan languages of Asia and those 
of Europe. The Indo-Iranian langu^cs have special 
terms for ploughing, sowing, and reaping, which do 
not extend to Europe; and we may probably conclude 
that the Asiatic Aryans had not advanced beyond 
the pastoral stage at the lime of the separation. 

The curious agrocmcni bet^veen Greek and Sans* 
krit in words denoting ^reapons has been already 
remarked. Not less curious is the correspondence 
between the Latin. Greek, Teutonic, and Slavonic 
words which refer to ^Iculture, and the disagree¬ 
ment in these languages of terms which denote 
weapons This seems to indicate that the Italic and 
Hellenic races must, at the time when agriculture 
began, have been dwelling in peaceable proximity in 
some more northern region, probably in Danubian 
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lands, in contact with Slaves and Teutons, deadlier 
sveapons of olTcnce being required when they moved 
southwards to win new homes in the Mcdilcrfancan 
bnds. 

The primitive plei^h w-as doubtless a crooked 
branch of a tree, tipped probably with the tine of a 
Stag’s antler. The Finnic woid knr-a designate* l^th 
a plough and the branch of a tree, and the Indian 
name of tlw plough, sjHin{ 1 aHa^ also means a tree, 
That tlic Aryan plougli was unprovided with a 
ploughshare may perhaps he gathered from the 
etymology of the word sock^ which is UKd in 
provincial English to denote a ploughshare. This is 
the French 59c, and the old Irish S 9 cc, a plough, and 
can only be explained from the old Irish soc (old 
Welsh hust\ a sow. In like manner the Greek name 
for the ploughshare, must be connected with 

tf, a sow. The stages of meaning must have been 
firet the sow.tlicn the sow’s snout, then the plough¬ 
share, find lastly the plonglu Nmv, as the pig did 
not belong to the earlier stages of Aryan culture, we 
may perhaps conclude that the prhnltive plough was 
unpixivided witJi a snout 

The foregoing conclusions as to early Aryan 
agriculture are fairly in accord with the archso- 
logical evidence. Tn the pile dwellings at Laibach 
in Carniola both flax and grain arc absent, but liasci 
nuts In enormous quantities were found, togetlier with 
the kernels of tlie water chestnut, Trafia natanst 
which, according to Pliny, was made into bread by 
the Thracians.* At Sdiussenried, in Wilrtcmberg, in 
addition to ha<!cl nuts and acorns, wheat is abundant, 
but neither woven flax nor spindle whorls have been 
^ Keller, Lake DvelliH^t, p. OJ?. 
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discovered, the only fabric being a hit of rope 
made from the bark of the Hme tree. At Moosee> 
dorf, which is among the oldest of the Swiss lake 
dwellings, barley and flax, os u’Cll as wheat, have been 
discovered. The pea is found towards the dose of 
the stone age, while beans aiul lentils flrst appecu* in 
the bronze age; and oats have not been discovered in 
any settlement older than Mbringen, which belongs to 
the end of the bronze age. Hemp bos not been found 
at all In the pile dw'dlings of the bronze age in 
the valley of the To, when the pig and the horse had 
been domesticated, we 6nd wheat, beans, and flax, 
with the addition of the vine, which bki not been 
discovered in any of the Swiss settlements.^ 

§ d Foods 

We have seen that in some of the oldest lake 
dwellings, noubty those of Germany, the only 
farinaceous food consisted of hazel nuts, acorns, and 
the water chestnut By the time the Aryans had 
reached Switzerland they had learned to cultivate 
barley and wheat; and in Csesar's time com was 
grown in the south of Britain, though not. as he tells 
us, in the centre of the island. Acorns were roasted 
in earthen pipkins, com \xsa pounded between two 
stones, and cakes of kneaded meal u'cre baked in the 
hot ashes. Meat was roasted on spits, or baked in 
the ashes, but the art of baUng seems to have been 
unknown. The Latin jits (Sanskrit yus) is believed 
to have denoted the gravy and dripping from the 
roasted meat, rather than broth. The German.s, 
according to Fomponlus Mela, feasted on raw flesh, 

* Schrader, Ur^kidag, pp. 354-364. 
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but this was forbidden by the Viking laws, Horse¬ 
flesh was Ui^ly eaten in the neolithic age, and 
even in the historic period by the Iranians and 
Scandinavians. 

It seems difficult to believe tliat the art of making 
cheese was unknown to the northern nations till they 
had come in contact with Latin civlUsation, but such 
appears to have been the case, since the name is a 
loan-word from the Latin cactus, and spread from the 
Teutonic to the Slavonic languages* Koumis, how¬ 
ever, seems to have been made both by the Goths 
and the Uthuanlans, whose nobles intoxicated them¬ 
selves on a fermented beverage prepared from the 
milk of marei.^ 

It is very remarkable that there is no common 
name for flsh in the Aryan tongues. The Zend and 
Sanskrit words agree, so do those in Latin, Celtic, 
and Teutonic, as well as those in Lithuanian and 
Armenian, while the Greek name is isolated.* This 
defect in the linguistic record is not by itself 
decisive, since the primitive word for “father” has 
disappeared from Slavonic, for " sister" from Greek, 
and those for “son” and "daughter” from Latin. 
But in the case of flsh an inference may be safely 
drawn, as the divergence of the names is curiously 
corroborated by other evidence, so that we may 
conclude that it was only after the linguistic separation 
that flsh became a usual article of food among the 
Aryans, Not only is the name for fish different in 
Greek and Latin, but ail the terms connected with 
the art of fishing—the net, the line, the hook, and the 
halt—were independently evolved. 

^ H«lu3, Waaderinp and AnxaiaU, p. 55 . 

* Schnder, VrfiteMshlt, p. 171 . 
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It is ootevrorthy that while the Greek word for fish 
cannot be traced in Latin, the Latin name, piseist 
rcappeart both in Celtic and Teutonic, one out of 
many indications that the final separation between 
Greeks and Latins was earlier than that between 
Latins and Celts, or beta^een Celts and Teutons. 

There is no mention in the Vedas of fish being 
eaten, and only exceptionally in Homer, while 
"fish-eater" is used as a term of reproach by 
Herodotus. In the pile dwellings of the valley of the 
Po, which were so favourably situated for the practice 
of the fisherman’s art, neither hooks nor any otlier 
implements for catching fish have yet been found. 
Fish-hooks are extremely rare in collections of pre¬ 
historic antiquities, the great museum at Dublin 
containing only one single specimen.* In the very 
early lake settlement at Schussenried, in WUrtembe:^, 
where the flint implemenW are of a type as primitive 
as those in the kihdien middens, liardly any fish bones 
have been found. 

The taste for fish and the art of fishing seem to 
have been developed at a comparatively late period. 
Fish hooks have been found in the Celtic settlement 
of Hallstadt, in Austria, which is of the iron age, and 
others of the same pattern at Nidau, on the Lake of 
Bienne, and elsewhere, but they are more common 
in settlements which come dovm to the iron age 
than in those which beloag to the ages bronze or 
stone. 

In the kitchen middens of Denmark fish, especially 
herrings, formed an important article of food. This 
fact, taken in connection with the absence of any 
common Aryan word for 6^, and the curious 
r uihxk. Timti, p. $$. 
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aversion to fish among the Indian, Hellenic, Italic, 
and Celtic races, is not without its bearing on the 
ethnic affinities of the primitive Aryana 

Oysters formed no inconsiderable portion of the 
food of the people of the Danish kitchen middens, 
and oysters weie placed in the tombs of the royal 
peiaonages buried at Mycen*. The name is found 
in all the Aryan languages of Europe,* but is wanting 
in the Indo-Iranian family. If the Aryaiis originated 
in Europe, the loss of the word in lands where the 
oyster is unknown is perfectly intelligible} but if the 
European nations successively migrated from Central 
Asia, the adoption of the same designation is difficult 
to explain, more especially since the linguistic gulf 
beturcen Greeks and Celu, or between Teutons and 
Latins, Is more profound than that between Iranians 
and Slaves, or Greeks and Indians. 

The vine appears to have been unknown to the 
lacustrine people of Switzerland. A vine stock was 
found in one of the pile dwellings in Italy, but the art 
of making wine was probably introduced by Greek 
colonists* The name is probably a loan-word 
obtained from the Semitea 
The earliest intoxicating drink was prepared from 
wild honey. Words etymologically related to our 
English wiad reappear in Sanskrit, Greek, Celtic, 
Slavonic, and Latin, denoting either honey, sweetness, 
mead, wine, or drunkennesa In Northern Europe 
mead was replaced by beer, the English word ait 
corresponding to the old Prussian word aiUy which 
means mead. 

' Lalio, M/fM; 0. H. Q-yOurUr! Old Triih, ftrriJK; RonLan, 
itiiinu ; Greek, &rrp«af. 

* Llebn, Watvltringt and Animus, pp. 7 S* 74 * 
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Tho clothing of iX\c Aryans of the neolithic and 
even of the bronze age consisted chidly of the skins 
of beasts, the flesh, and perhaps the hair> having been 
removed by stone scrapers, which are extremely 
numerous, even as late as the bronze age. These 
skins were sewn together by means of bone 
needles, which are found in great abundance. Ctesar 
says of the Britons ptlUbus sunt and Tacitus 

tells us that the same was the case M'ith some of the 
Germans. In the Swiss and Italian pile dwellings 
fragments of leather, tanned by some rude but 
effective process, hsve been found. 

Tlax, whose very name implies that It was used for 
weaving (Latin German fiukten\ was spun and 
woven by the women of the neolitliie household, as is 
evidenced by tJie spindle whorls and loom weights so 
abundantly found In the Swiss d^'dlings of the stone 
age. In several settlements IJncn fabrics have been 
diKOvered. The threads of the warp, consisting of 
two flbres of flax twisted together, must have been 
hung with ^veights from a Iwnzontal bar, the similar 
threads of the ^voof being Interlaced by means of 
needles of bone or wood That the flax ^vas cultivated 
is shown by tlic stores of linseed which have been 
found. In some of the earlier settlements in Southern 
Germany, where flax was unknown, ropes and mats 
u*ere made of bast, prepared from the bark of the 
clematis or the limo There as 00 evidence that 
hemp was known In the age of stone or even of 
bronzii 

Curiously enough, though flax was so commonly 
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used for weaving in the stone age, there is no evidence 
in the pile dwcHings of Switzerland or Italy of the 
weaving of \vool, even in the bronze ^e, when sheep 
had become numerous Evidently the sheep skins 
were worn with the wool on, as is still the case with 
the peasants of Central and Southern Italy. Woollen 
fabrics have, however, been found in Jutland, and in 
Yorkshire, associated with interments of the bronze 
age,* From the Rig Veda it would appear that wool 
rather than flax was tlie material employed by the 
weaver. Bone needles are found in early deposits 
of the neolithic age, as at Laibach, where flax and 
even cereals are absentj and our verb "to sew” 
can be traced in the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Teu* 
tonic, and Slavonic languages. The word probably 
denoted the stitching together of skins, since in the 
Swiss pile dwellings, where linen fabrics arc abundant, 
only one hem and a pocket laced on with string have 
been discovered, and there Is no trace either of a seam 
or of a cut piece.* Probably the texture of the linen 
was too flimsy to admit of cutting or sewing. The 
woven fabric seems to have been worn only as a 
wrapper, since there Is no sign of any garments having 
been fitted to the figure. The first trace of any such 
advance In the art of tailoring is afforded by the 
word "breeks,” which, as is proved by the old Irish 
firaref. must, at the period when the Celts still 
Inhabited Central Europe, have been bo^ro^ved from 
the Celts by the Teutons and the Slaves. But these 

breeks” were doubtless made of skins 
No distinction seems to have been made in early 

> Creenve)!, pp. 32, 376 5 Lubbock, PrekisMe 

Tfms. p. 4S. 

• Keller, BwfiUnp, pp. 5S, 512. 
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timss betvircen the dress of the women smd the men, 
which Is itself a sign of a vety primitive stage of 
civilisatioa In Greece the ch'/an and the fumation 
were worn both by men and women; at Rome the 
t^a ^v&s on'gInaJly the dress of both sexes; and 
Tacitus says of the Germans, me alius fetuinis quatrt 
viris tiahiius. 

The AgathyrsjJn Transylvania, painted or tattooed 
their bodies, and niddle has been found in so many 
deposits of the stone age that we must assume that 
the practice was common, if not universal 

The antiquity of the practice of shaving has been 
the subject of much controversy, and affords a good 
instance of the way in which biological conclusions 
have been correct^ by archssology. 

Ben fey argued that the primitive Aryans shaved 
their brards. on the ground of the identity of the 
Greek ^he Sanskrit ksJmrd—vwda which 

both denote a raaor; and he explains the absence of 
the word from the rest of the Aryan languages by 
the hypothesis that in the course of their wanderings 
the other Aryans may have lost elements of the 
primitive culture. But since it would be difficult 
to shave with a stone, however sharp, and as the 
Swiss pile buildings show that the early Aryans were 
still in the stone age, and since no mors were found 
in the very early cemetery at Alba Longa, Helbig 
atgucs that this ivord may have originally denoted 
the flint flakes which were used for scraping the hair 
off hides, found in great numbers in the earliest 
settlements, the name being afterwards transferred, 
after the invention of metals, to rasora for shaving the 
chirL^ 


* Sebnde^ l^pstJUcJOt, p. 5^ 
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§ 8 , Habitatioi^s. 

The undivided Aryans were no longer troglodytes, 
but had learnt to construct huta It l\as been already 
noticed^ Chat the long barrows of the pre-Aryan 
population of Britain arc imitations or survivals of the 
cave, while the lound barrows of the Aryan invaders 
were constructed on Ihc model of the circular hut 

These huts were of two kinds—the summer hut, 
constmeted wholly above ground, and the winter 
hut, which was a circular roofed pit As to the 
former, we have to rely cbieHy on descriptions or 
pletoris] representations \ of the latter wc have actual 
remains. 

The pit dvp^llings at Flsherton, near Salisbury, and 
elsewhere, the remains of which are still to be seen, 
arc proved to be of neolithic age by the absence of 
metal, and by the spindle whorls of baked clay and 
fragments of rude pottery. The pits tve carried down 
through the clialk to a depth of from seven to ten 
feet, and the roofs were made of interlaced boughs 
coated with clay. Tliey were cntciwl by tunnels 
excavated through the clialk, sloping downwards to 
the floor We learn also from Tacitus that in the 
winter some of the German tribes lived in similar 
holes dug in the cartli, tlic roofs being plastered 
with the dung of cattle.* 

That tlie undivided Aryans also constructed huts 
above ground, with roofs, doors, and door-posts, is 
proved by the linguistic evidence. The Latin word 
domus reappears In Sanskrit, Greek, Celtic, and 

’ Sm ]>. 7$, tH/ra. 

* TadlQS, GenaoMia, cup. i6. 
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Slavonic, while the German dach^ roof, which has 
become thaich in English, may be traced in Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, and Lithuanian. Our English word 
doer Is the same word with the Sanskrit dvara, the 
Greek the old Iri^ donu, and the Latin foru^ 
while the name for the door<po$ts, in Latin antes, 
appears also in Zend and Sanskrit. 

For the real character of these houses, whose 
existence throughout the whole Aryan region is 
established by the foitgcwng linguistic facts, we have 
to rely on the archaeological evidence, which proves 
beyond contention tijat they were not houses, in the 
modem sense of the word, but mere huts of the rudest 
kind. 

Even in the bronze 4^, as late as the eleventh 
century B.C, the Umbrians, who among the Aryan 
peoples were second only to the Hellenes in the 
civilisation they had attained, possessed no better 
habitations than wattled huts, from nine to ttvelve 
feet in diameter, daubed with clay and thatched with 
reeJa No trace of masonry or mortar has been 
discovered in their settlements.^ 

According to the testimony of Strabo, which is 
borne out by the evidence of the carvings on the 
column of Marcus Aurelius at Rome, the Celtic or 
Teutonic tribes on the Danube, even as late ts the 
second century A.D., lived in recd-tliatched huts of 
wood or wickerwork. They were undoubtedly 
ignorant of the use of mortar, as also were the 
Germans in the time of Tacitus. 

Even imperial Rome must at one time have con¬ 
tained nothing better than such buU, as is proved by 
tu’O venerable survivals The Casa I^omtiU on tlio 
> Hdb^ DieMiitr im FUUnt, p. 47 * 
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Palatmc was a hut of twjgs and reeds; ajid the 
house of Vesta in the Forum, the oldest seat of 
Roman worship, lonjf preserved under the guardian¬ 
ship of the sacred virgins, was a mere hut of 
wickenvork and straw,* 



The hut urns discovered at 
Alba Longa doubtless repre¬ 
sent the early abodes of the 
Aryaji settlers in Italy, 

The inhabiunts of the Swiss 
lake dwellings had learnt to 
fell lai^e trees with their stone 
iwes, and drive the piles deep 

»co„. 

Struct on the piles platforms of 
iK^s, which were morticed together with consider- 
able skill. On these platforms they built square or 
circular huts, with perpendicular walls of poles and 
wattle, plastered with clay,' thatched with bark 
straw, or reeds, and furnished with a wooden door, 
a clay floor, and a sandstone slab for a hearth The 
modem Swiss emt acema to he a survival of these 
pjlo dwellings, the living rooms being on the first 
floor, the lower storey merely serving as a store¬ 
house for fuel or fodder. 

Even when the Rig Veda and tlie Avesta were 
com^^ the craft of the mason was unknown, the 
habitations of the Indo-Iranians long after their 
separation being merely huts of wood or bamboo, 
thatched with reeds or straw, The Iranians also 
pt-dwellings, roofed over with poles and 
thateh like th«e of the neolithic people of Britain, 
iince the Gothic pin/s, which corresponds to the 

' IJelNa, Z>ii ItiKktr in ^tr J^sthou, p. 51, 
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Latin Jbrtus, is represented in Greek by which 

denotes primarily place for dancing, we cannot con¬ 
clude from these words that the huts or seed-plots of 
the primitive Aryans were fenced and surrounded by 
enclosures. 

The roasefl*s art, and the use of mortar, are belicvod 
to have been introduced into Europe by the 
Phcenicians. The megalithic tombs at Mycen®, and 
the huge dolmens of France and Britain, are at once 
a testimony to the skill of the neolithic Aryans, and 
a proof that the use of mortar was unknown. The 
vast labour of roohng these structures with enormous 
slabs weighing many tons would never have been 
undertaken if the builders had known how to con¬ 
struct them of smaller stones cemented together by 
mortar. The huge mq^alithic circle at Stonehenge, 
with its five great trilithons, one of the most impres¬ 
sive structure# in the world, is now generally assigned 
by archsologists to the brachycephalic race which 
first introduced bronze weapons and Aryan speech 
into Britain, and forms an astounding testimony to 
the bodily and mental powers of those who planned 
and executed it 


I 9, TAi Boat 

Some sort of boat, or rather canoe, must have been 
constructed In the primitive period, since ilie Latin 
navis can be traced in Sanskrit, Greek, Celtic, and 
Teutonic. But the word cannot at first have denoted 
more than the trunk of a tree hollowed out by the 
stone axe, with the aid of fire. This is indicated by 
the etymological relation of the Sanskrit daru, a 
boat, to the English jVw, and the Celtic doair, an oak. 

13 
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SimiJarly the old Nor« denotes a boat &$ well 
as an ash tr^ Several '‘dug-outs,” hollowed out of 
a single trunk, have been found in the neolithic lake 
settlements of Switserland. Italy, and Ireland. The 
^Itjc the old Norse darAt, and the English 
and axe indications that the Northern 

^ns ^ constructed canoes of the bark of some 
tree, probably the birch.^ 

The cawa were propelled by oars or poles, since 
the Latin can be traced in Sanskrit Greek 
^tic, and Teutonic Sail% however, were unknown 
in the primibve penod. as is shown by the fact that 
tte German ffpi, our sot/, is a loan-word from 
Hre Utm Thus the Teutonic invasions of 

tact with Roman civilisation. 

An examination of the nautical terms in Utin 
yields some curious results. According to Geoiw 
^rtius, ttey divide themselves into Aree classi^ 
P>^to-Aryan words navis and r«*ur • 
s^ndiy, and «a&r, which are words of Italic 
the general Aiyan vocabulary; 
Md ttirdly a laige number of loan-words from tte 
Greek, such as ^„ar>. ans<n^_ 

anlsma. fasOas. santas. and nausl. 

It ivould appear that the undivided Aryans ™ad 
invented caac« and oars, that the mast anT^he 
"^re used on inland waters after the lil^s^c 

tact that the Utin word for sea-sickness is a loan 
ivord from the Greek may indicate that the iMlie 
peoples did venture to navigate the sea before they 

* Ktiig*, Stym^ofuthts U’Merbuek, pp, i8, 35, 
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came in contact with Greek civilisation.* It has 
already been noted that while the words relating to 
pastoral and agricultural pursuits arc to a great 
extent identical in Greek and Latin, those referring to 
fishing, such as the names of the net, the line, and tl\e 
hook, are entirely unrelated.* 

§ 10 . Tiu Ox-Waggon. 

Indubitably the greatest invention of the primitive 
Aryans was the ox-wag^n. The names of the wheel 
(Latin, rota), of the yoke (Latin, of the wain 

(Sanskrit, vakaneC), and of tbe axle (Sanskrit, aksiui), 
are common to all Aryan languages. The old 
Irish carr and the Latin carrus may also be compared 
with the karawa which Hesychiua tells us was the 
name of the covered wa|^on, or tent upon wheels, in 
which the nomad Scythians moved from place to 
place in search of pasturage for their cattle. 

On a Thracian coin of the beginning of the fifth 
century EC, which is at¬ 
tribute to tbe Odomanti, 
who inhabited the pile 
dwellings in Lake Prasias, 
we have the earliest 
representation of the 
primitive Aryan ox-cart* 

The body is of wicker¬ 
work, poised over the axle, and is drawn by means 
of a pole by a yoke of oxen. 

A similar ox-cart, conveying three female captives, 

1 5«hRui«r, UrgtstKUiUt, p iia 

* Heltng, ItaUhtr in itr p. 7^ 

* ffiUffHs NwifiruK, p. iSo. 
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is depicted on a bas-relief of Shalmaneser.* At the 
beginning of the New Empire both the Egyptia^ 
and the Hittites possessed war chariots dravm by 
horses. The signet-ring of Darius Hystaspes repre¬ 
sents a Hon hunt, in which the king is mounted on a 
car of the same construction as that seen on the coin 
of the Odomand, but drawn by horses instead of 
oxen ;• and the Peraan kii^ are frequently thus 
represented on thdr coins. 

The primitive ox-wag^ must have been con¬ 
structed without metal. The wheel and the axle 
were probably in one piece, made out of the section 
of the trunk of a tree, thinned down in the middle so 
as to form an axle, and leaving the two ends to serve 
as wheels. Such waggons are sdU used in Portug^ 
They are drawn by oxen, and have two wheels only. 
A \os is cut from the trunk of a tree, and the centre 
is hacked away, leaving two solid wheels united by 
an axle.* A disc of walnut wood, apparently used as 
a wheel, was found in an Umbrian lake dwelling at 
Mercury, near Arona, in Northern luly.* 


I ij, Traces. 

In the primitive there could have been little 
diwsion of labour. The earliest trace of a trade is 
that of the makers of flint implements, an art which 
requires considerable skill At Brandon, in Suffolk, 
the neolithic people obtained flints by excavating 
shafts and galleries in the chalk with picks made of 

» L«Bonmnl. ffitisirt it t Orient, wL p. 19?* 

* Ctina^ and Pmia, p. $1. 

* Pdsd 3 «, Die Arier, p. 98. 

* K«Uer. Laiu p. 35^ 
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Stags’ antlers; and at Cissbury, m Sussex, where 
thousands of flint implements have been found, there 
must have been a regular factory of neolithic imple¬ 
ments.! As the undivided Aryans were in the stone 
age there is no common name for the smith, whose 
occupation must have been specialised early in the 
bronse age. Down to a late period, however, bronze 
implements were imported into Britain from the 
Continent in the Vedas only two trades are men¬ 
tioned, tlwse of the smith and the carpenter. In 
Homer the is both mason, carpenter, and 

shipwright 

The art of pottery dates from the beginning of the 
neolithic period, but there is no weU-recorded case of 
pottery being found in association with palaolithio 
implements.* The ncoUthic pottery was made by 
hand, and there is no certain trace of the invention of 
the potter's wheel before the later settlements of the 
bronze age, such as those at Concise, where wheel- 
made vessels have been found.* With the invention 
of the wheel the potter's art seems to have become 
a trade, as is evidenced by the more elaborate and 
conventional style of ornament which is gradually 
introduced. 

The invention of the potter’s wheel may be approxi¬ 
mately dated by the facts that it was known when 
the Homeric poems were composed, while all the 
pottery found in the burnt dty at Hissarlik is hand¬ 
made,* and that no wheel-made pottery has been 
found in any of the North Italian settlements of the 

1 DftwVias, £afi^ l^on in BriUtin, p. 

* liii., pp. 309, **?» MortUl^ Prikiiimqtu, p. 5S8, 

» KcIl«T, Uh4 DweUingt, p. *73> 

« S<hli«nAsn, ilm, p. 329 . 
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bronze age. In some of the amphora found at 
Hissarlik tlw forms seem to have been imitated from 
those of water skins, the handles being survivals of 
the fore-legs of the animal, while the navel has 
developed into a central ornament, which was sup¬ 
posed by Dr. Schliemann to represent the head of an 
owl. 


§ 13 . Saiai Lift. 

It has often been assumed tliat the Greeks brought 
;vith them into Hellas a somewhat high degree of 
culture, but Thucydides possessed probably a keener 
historical insight when he acknowledges that they 
were at first barbarians. The primitive dvilisatien of 
the Italians and Hellenes cannot have been higher 
than that of the undiwded Aryans, or so high as that 
of the Sarmatians, Scythians, Dacians, Celts, and 
Teutons, as described by ancient writers. The culture 
of Italy and Hellas must have been the result of a 
lengthened process of historical evolution, stimulated, 
and to a great extent Imparted, by contact with the 
higher culture of the Semites, which s^in was 
derived from the proto-Babylonian people 

It is evident that even as late as the time when the 
Homeric poems were composed the Greek princes 
lived in dirt and squalor. There were muck-heaps 
in the palace of Priam, and at the door of the palace 
of Ulysses- In the hall where the suitors caroused, 
the hides and feet of oxen and the oftal of beasts 
recently slaughtered for the feast lay upon the floor.' 

When we read that at the funeral of Patrodes 
Achilles slaughtered, with his own band, twelve noble 

^ //., ui*. 640; Oil., xvil u. 399; nii. 36^ 
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Trojan captives, four horses, and two dogs, and when 
we read tlie description of his dragging by the heels 
the body of Hector thrice round the walls of Troy, 
it is manifest that the gwden age imagined by the 
poets was in reality an age of brutal savagery. In 
the older Greek myths and legends we find traces 
of human sacrifice, such as prevails at Dahomd, of 
infanticide, of the exposure of children, of the capture 
and sale of wives, which must be regarded as survivals 
from an earlier stage of barbarism. 

We find traces of the same practices among other 
Aryan nations. Human sacrifice prevailed among 
the Celts in Csesaris time, and among all the Teutonic 
tribes,! and did not cease in Iceland before the con¬ 
version of the Scandinavians to Christianity at the 
dose of the tenth century. 

When a war galley was launched by the ViUmgs, 
men ^verc bound to the rollers, so that the keel was 
sprinkled with their blood.* The practice of break- 
ing a bottle of wine over a ship*s stem at the launch 
may be regarded as a survival of this savage Scan¬ 
dinavian practice of "reddening the rollers," as it 
was called, just as the custom of leading an officer’s 
chaiger before the coffin at his funeral is a survival of 
the old practice of sacrificing a chieft^n’s wives and 
horses at his pyre. 

There is reason to believe that infanticide, human 
sacrifice, and even cannibalism were practised in 
Britdn, if not by the Celts, ccrtdnly by the Iberians; 
and Mr Bateman affirms, as the result of his ex¬ 
plorations among prehistoric graves, that there is 
accumulated evidence to prove that wives were burnt 

1 MulesT, SUhry ef p. a8. 

• Vjgfuasoo asd Powelt Cfryms Bortak, voL L p. 4 > 0 « 
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on the funeral pyres, of their deceased husbands.' 
There can be no doubt that it was an early Aryan 
custom to kill the widow at her husband’s funeral 
Children were exposed, and infant daughters espe¬ 
cially were put to death at the father’s will Among 
the Indians, the Iranians, the Scandinavians, and the 
Massagetas, the aged were killed when they became 
an encumbrance. 

Even the people of the Swiss lake dwellings 
fashioned the skulls of their enemies into drinking 
cups,* and the Greek x^os, which may be traced in 
Sanskrit and Zend, may indicate that the same 
savage custom was not unknown to the Indo-Iranians 
and the Greeks. The Sanskrit word gola, a round 
pot, reappears In Greek, and the Latin tista in Zend 
and Lithuanian. 

The primitive Aryans were undoubtedly poly¬ 
gamists. Herodotus attributes polygamy to the 
Persians, and Tacitus to the Germans; and there 
are traces of ancient pol>^my in the Vedas. But 
primogeniture seems to have been the Aryan custom 
from tlic first. Even at the very earliest period the 
Aryans had passed beyond the polyandrous st^e of 
society. The tribal community of women, of which 
obscure survivals may be traced in the customs of 
exr^amy, and of inheritance through the mother, 
doubtless existed among non-Aryan tribes, such as 
the proto-Medes, the Lycians, the Etruscans, and the 
Piets, and in more recent times among the Lapps, 
the Ostiaks, the Tunguses, and the Tod as. 

The curious custom of the eoitvade seems to be 
Iberian rather than Aryan. It is practised in Corsica, 

• X^ubboefc, Tima, p. J?fi. 

* GroB, Iai /^p/cM^hieis, p. 107. 
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the South of France, the Nortli of Spain, and in 
Western Africa, regions where w find traces of the 
Iberian race^ 

Marriage by purchase, which prevailed among the 
Germans, the Thracians, the Latins, and the Vedic 
Indians, is a sUge in advance be)rond marriage by 
capture, of which wc find traces among tlie ruder 
Dorians, and perhaps in Italy. 

Only three words denoting family relationships 
are found in every branch of Aryan speech. These 
are the names for mother {ffuxiar), brother (J^h'atar), 
and father-in-law {socery The last* is of especial 
value, as it affords a conclusive indication of the 
institution of marriage, and of orderly family arrange¬ 
ments among the undivided Ary ana 

The primitive designation of the daughter-in-law* 
is nearly as widely spread, being wanting only among 
the Iranians, liic Celts, and the Lithuanians. Such 
terms are unknown among savages, and go further 
than any other words that have been adduced to 
establish the social relations of the Aryans at the very 
earliest epoch. 

The names for fatlier {pitar\ husband (Jati), son 
(w;a<r), daughter {fitikitay\ as well as for sister, 
step-mother, and son-in-law, are also believed to be 
primitive, though they are wanting in one or more 
of the Aryan languages. But we must beware of 
such little idyllic pictures as that of "the father call- 
ii^ his daughter his Httle milkmaid,”* as it is more 

‘ Lubbock, Origin tf Civf/itaHnh p. 1 Cu«l, Origints Ce/tiea, 
vol. L p. S3: Tytor, Sarfy llisHry efManHnd, p. 303. 

• Latio, f^r! SlaTOOic, tvtbru; German, Welsh, 

; Greek, Sanskrit, fvofura. 

* Lallo, numsj Greek, rvi*; Sonikdl, imttH; Sla«<»ic, snmAa: 

Teutonic, /rmre. * Max Muller, Sf^ys, »oL i p. 3*4- 
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probable Chat duhxtar means simply the “suckling" 
like the Latin JUia, and not the milker of the 
cows.^ 

The unit of society was the family, comprising 
wives, children, and slaves; but iovostigations into 
the common Aryan names for “nation" or “tribe" 
yield no very definite result Probably it was at 
some period later than the linguistic separation that 
the family grew into the gens, thorp, ^dcus, or 
Neighbouring gmtts then combined for mutual pro¬ 
tection, and some central hill, where the dead were 
buried, was surrounded by an earthen mound as a 
place of refuge in time of common* peril, and the tribe 
was governed by the rar, whose chief duty was Co 
declaie the ancient customs of the tnbe. The oldest 
words for “law" primarily denote "custom.” The 
duty of blood revenge and the permission to atone for 
blood by a vjergdd seem to have been among the 
earliest sanctions of customary law, and may be 
traced among communities so widely separated as the 
Afghans, the Homeric Greeks, the Vcdic Indians, the 
Iranians of the Avesta, and the Germans of the time 
of Tacitus. 

That the primitive Aryans had nothing which we 
can call science may perhaps be inferred from the 
fact that the Teutonic word “ leech," for a professor 
of the healing art, thoi^h found in Celtic and 
Slavonic, does not extend to the Southern or Eastern 
tongues. The Aryan words for herbs, healing drugs, 
poison, and magic, are mostly unrelated. The Aryan 
languages, however, possess common words denoting 
wound, vomit, cough, and heal.* 

That the undivided Aryans bad devised the decimal 

^ RRul«t, Tht Cr^k ^Iht Aryans, p. tc. 

* Scbiad«T, Vrgurkitkfi, p. 409. 
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system of notation, enabling them to count up to a 
hundred, is a proof that they were in advance of some 
existing tribes of savages, who are only able to count 
up to three or five. The notation was digital, as is 
shown by the fact that the word Jivt means hand or 
fist They were, however, unable to count up to a 
thousand, a number which is differently designated in 
Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, ajid German. 

The oldest Aryan designation for periods of time 
was the «month,” which takes its name from the 
moon, the universal "measurer” of time. The week 
i$ not a primitive conception, the months being 
divided into half-months by the light half and dark 
half of tlie moon. The names of the week and 
autumn were the last to be devised. The name of 
the " year ” is not primitive. The Aryans noticed the 
winter, kiem$, the time of snow, and the summer, and 
reckoned at first by seasons rather than by yeara 
The Greek iro% is etymologically identical with the 
Latin vetus, and meant the "old” or past time. The 
Latin annus is the ring or drcle of the seasons, while 
the Teutonic "year” is the Greek 5/w, and meant the 
“season" or the “spring." It has been already 
noted' that the fact of the autumn being the last of 
the seasons to receive a special name is an indica¬ 
tion that the primitive Aryans were in the pastoral 
rather than the agricultural stage of civilisation. 

The primitive Aryan worships and conceptions of 
rcli^on are so important In any estimate of the 
culture they had attained that their discussion must 
be reserved for a separate chapter. 

The most widespread Aryan svord for sea is tnars, 
but since this only means “dead” water as dis- 

* 8«e p. fufirtL. 
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tin^ished from running water, it does not follow that 
the primitive Aryans kne^v the sea. The word may 
have originaDy designated merely a st^;nant lake 
or pond. Perhaps the most singular defect in 
the linguistic record is the want of any common word 
for river. 

We may now briefly sum up our conclusions, which 
are essentially those of Hehn and Schrader, and have 
been obtained by correcting the earlier conclusions of 
philology by the safer evidence of archseolcgy. We 
And the undivided Aryans were a pastoral people, 
who wandered with their herds as the Hebrew 
patriarchs wandered In Canaan, or as the Israelites 
wandered in the desert. Dogs, cattle, and sheep had 
been domesticated, but not the pig, the horse, the 
goat, or the ass, and domestic poultry were unknown. 
The fibres of certain plants were plaited into mats, 
but wool was not woven, and the shins of beasts were 
scraped with stone knives, and sewed tether into 
garments with sinews by the aid of needles of bone, 
wood, or stone. 

The food consisted of flesh and milk, which was not 
yet made into cheese or butter. Mead, prepared from 
the honey of wild bees, was the only intoxicating 
drink, both beer and wine being unknown. Salt was 
unknown to the Asiatic branch of the Aryans, but its 
use had spread rapidly among the European branches 
of the race. In winter they lived in pits di^ in the 
earth, and roofed over with poles covered with turf or 
plastered over with cow dung. In the summer they 
lived in rude waggons, or in huts made of the branches 
of trees. Of metals, native copper may have been 
beaten into ornaments, but tools and weapons were 
mainly of stone Bows were made of the wood of the 
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yew, spears of ash, and shields of woven osier twigs. 
No metal was used in the construction of their 
wagons; and trees were hollowed out for canoes 
by stone axess, aided by the use of fire. 

According to Hchn, the old or sick weie killed, 
wives were obtained by purchase or capture, infants 
were exposed or killed, and after a time, with till^e, 
came the possession of property, and established 
custom grew slowly into law. Their religious ideas 
were based on magic and superstitious terrors, tlie 
powers of nature bad as yet assumed no anthropo¬ 
morphic forms, the great name of Dyaus, which after¬ 
wards came to mean God, signified only the bright 
sky. They counted on their fingers, and the earliest 
abstract conception was decimal numeration, but they 
had not attained to Che idea of any number higher 
than a hundred. 


§ 13. Relativi Progress. 

We have hitherto considered mainly the civilisation 
attained by the Aryans before the linguistic separation, 
but the science of iir^istic palsontology yields some 
interesting results as to the relative progress of the 
different Aryan families.* We have already seen that 
the advance was unequal, some nations, for instance, 
being still in the stone s^e, while others were 
acquainted with bronze, and others with iron. Culture 
spread by means of commercial intercourse along the 
great trade routes, from Phanlda to Greece and then 
to Italy, from Italy to the Celts, and from Celts to 
Germans. 

It is plain from the character of the culture words 
' Sec Schifcder, pp. 74 ^ 
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common to Zend and Sanskrit that the Indians and 
Iranians had before their separation advanced farther in 
the path of aMlisation than any of the other Aryan 
nations They knew themselves as a united people 
(Sanskrit drya, Zend airya). They had common words, 
for bridge, column, battle, fight, sword, spear, and bow¬ 
string, and they could count up to a thousand. But the 
agroement in religious terms is the most striking proof 
of the stage of culture they had reached. They had 
common words for priest, sacrifice, song of praise, 
religious aspe^ation, for the sacred soma drink, for 
God, Lord, for heroes and demons, and for Mithra, the 
god of ligbt The chief Indian god, Indra, the god of 
storms, who in the Rig Veda is a beneficent deity, 
becomes in the Avesta a maUg^iant povrer. It was 
formerly believed that a religious schism was the 
primary cause of the separation of the Indians and 
Iranians, but this notion is now universally given up. 

Next to the Indians and Iranians the Slaves and 
Teutons exhibit the greatest community of culture. 
They have common words for gold, silver, and salt; 
for hoe, quem, beer, ale, and boots; for swan, 
herring, and salmon; for rye and wheat; and for 
many trees, including the aspen, uie maple, the 
apple, and the wild cherry. They have the same 
name for the smith, and for many weapons; for 
autumn and thousand; for various maladies; as well 
as for lies, shame, sorrow, trouble, scorn, and, perhaps 
more significant than all, we discover that venal vice 
was accounted opprobrious. 

But there are a host of culture words common to 
all Teutonic languages, which they do not share 
with their near neighbours the Slaves. In the first 
rank of such words are those which indicate that 
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while tile Slaves were an inland people the Teutons 
lived near the sea. Such arc designations for sea, 
haven, cUff, strand, island, flood, whale, seal, gull, and 
many words connected with the building and steering 
of boats. Among trees the name of the lime; among 
animals those of the roe, the reindeer, the squirrel, 
and the fox are peculiar to the Teiitona Many 
names of weapons, and terms connected with metal¬ 
lurgy, cookery, and dress, are confined to the Teutons. 
Hose and shoes are peculiar to the Teutons, breeks 
are common to Celts and Teutons, and boots to 
Teutons and Slaves. 

The Teutons have a special name for the horse, 
and peculiar terms connected with horsemanship, such 
as reins, spurs, and saddle. They have a new name 
for the house, which however was still built of wood, 
and new terms denoting autumn and winter, as well 
as for battle, victory, fame, honour, as well as for 
letters and the art of writing; while the names of 
deities and the words referring to religion are almost 
wholly different among tlie Teutons and the Slaves. 

On the other hand, the undivided Slaves, after 
their separation from the Teutons, acquired special 
terms to denote iron, knife, javelin, sword, spur, 
needle, anchor, plough, ploughshare, com, wheat, 
barley, and oats; but there are no words common 
to all the Slavonic dialects for steel, paper, velvet, 
or pavement The still undivided Slaves culrivated 
the cabbage, pea, bean, lentil, leek, poppy, and hemp ; 
they knew ie oak, lime, beech, birch, willow, fir, 
apple, plum, and nut; they had common words for 
weaving and for clothes, for woodwork and iron¬ 
work ; they dwelt in villages, and had huts or houses 
made of intertwined boughs ; but all their terms 
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connected with masonry are loan-words from'foreign 
tongues. They had common svords to designate law 
and rights, family and tribe, but none for ir^ritance 
or property—an indication that the land and all con¬ 
nected with it still belonged to the undivided house- 
family or 

The relation between the Celts and Germans is 
peculiar. Linguistically they are far apart, proving 
tlxat the separation dates from a very early period; 
but there are numerous culture words of an advanced 
character which seem to show that at some period 
subsequent to the original separation they were in 
geographical contact, the Celts, as the more civilised 
race, exercising a political supremacy over some of 
the Teutonic tribes. The line of contact, as has 
already been suggested, was probably the range of 
mcpuntainous forest which separates the basins of the 
Elbe and the Oder from the basin of the Danube. 

The connection of the Celtic and Italic lan¬ 
guages is structural It is much deeper than that 
of Celts and Teutons, and goes back to an earlier 
epoch. Celts and Latins must have dwelt togetltcr 
as an undivided people in the valley of the Danube, 
and it must have been at a much later time-^ftcr 
the Umbrians and Latins had crossed the Alps-^ 
that the contact of Celts and Teutons came about 

We have already seen that the Teutons got their 
knowledge of iron from the Celts, and it will be 
shown in the sixth chapter that Woden, the great 
Teutonic d«ty, may be identified with the Celtic 
Gwydion. The words for law and king arc the same 
in Celtic and Teutonic languages. Another indi¬ 
cation of an early supremacy exercised by the Celts 

* SduaJet, Urstitkiikig, pp. 9>9S. 
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over the ruder tribes to the north of their territoiy is 
the noteworthy fact that the Celtic ^ibachts, which 
denotes a certain magistia^, is found as a loan'word 
in the Gothic attdbaMis^ and also in the Slavonic Jabed^ 
niku. We must thus explain a number of culture 
words common to Latin and Teutonic as words 
originally belonging to the ItaJo-Celtic unity, which 
were obtained by the Teutons from the Celts, and 
this accounts for the curious fact that in political and 
1^1 terms Latin is nearer to German than it is to 
Greek. Thus the Latin cwts is the Teutonic /dva, 
but has no connecdoo with the Greek Tt>jUT 7 «. The 
L^tin word k&stis is the Tectonic while the 

Greek word for a strangfcr is The Cheeks used 

the words and for law, while the Latins 

had Ux, and the Germans la^ The Greeks used the 
word for king, while the Latins had and 

the Germans 

Latin words of this class, which agree with those 
in Greek, such as eriiruM, pow^ ta/», manifestly 
pertain to an earUer and more primitive condition of 
socie^.* 

Other culture words which the Celto-Italic lan¬ 
guages share with Teutonic are the Gothic tkiuds 
(people), which is the Umbrian bUu, and the Celtic 
tuatk; the Larin odor (spdt), which is the Irish itk, 
and the Gothic atisk (sced> The Larin far is the 
Irish bairgtn and the Gothk baris (barley). The 
Latin granum is our com} and the Latin sero is the 
Irish sil, and toe Gothic saum^ 

Loi^ ago Niebuhr and 0. Muller drew attentioo to 

* Sebntdw, p. 

* Hid., pp. 

* /Mt, 1S4. 
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the significant feet that many wor^s relating to 
husbandry and peaceful avocations, the names for 
house, field, wood, plough, acom, apple, fig, wine, oil, 
salt, honey, milk, dog, ox, bull, calf, sheep, ram, and 
swine, are identical in Greek and Latin. 

It is, however, only the most rudimentary terms 
connected with ^riculWre which agree in Greek and 
Latin. The names for the various species of grain, 
for the various parts of the plough, for the winnowing 
fan, for the hand-mill, and for bread, are all different 
So also are the words denoting the most elementary 
I^al and political conceptions, as well as the words 
relating to metals, seamanship, fishing, and war, and 
the names of weapons, such as Ula, amut, hasta, 
pUxm, msis, gladius, arcus, sagitta, jaculum, chtptus, 
cassis, halitus, oerta, none of which can be traced in 
Greek. 

Greek, in such matters, has more in common with 
Sanskrit than with Latin, the Indian and Hellenic 
words for the spearhead, the sling-stone, the arrow 
being the same. The name of the axe, T<X<«fv% is 
peculiar to Greek and Sansknt Greek also agrees 
with Indo-Iranian in the words for the ploughshare, 
the tilled field, the “fork” for digging, the spindle, 
town, revenge, and punishment, and in the names of 
thiec deities.^ 

We must therefore conclude that the Italic and 
Hellenic families separated at the very beginning of 
the agricultural Stage, before the most elementary 
political ideas had been formed ; before there was any 
conception of law, dtizenship, or sovere^ty; before 
the bow, the spear, the sword, or the shield liad been 
invented; while the Greeks remained in contact with 
^ Schrader, UrtuihichU, p. 315. 
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the Indo-Iranians till the rudimentary forma of the 
later weapons had be en deTeloped. 

The Indo-Iranian has several pcdnts of cultural 
contact arith the Siavo-LettJc ]ang;uages, such as the 
words for the master of the house, marriage, holy, 
noon, cock, hitch, com, and two divine names, Bogu 
and Perkunas. 

While there is little agreement between Greek and 
Slavonic, yet the agreement of both with Indo- 
Iranian is too mar ked to be the result of accident 
Zt therefore seeios probable that the Indo-Iranians 
remained in contact on the one side with the Greeks 
and on the other with the Slaves for some time after 
the final separation of Greeks and SUve& 

The Baltic and Indian languages have, however, 
very few culture words in common. The old Norse 
^s, god, spirit is the Sanskrit dsu, life, which is plainly 
the primitive meaning. The old High German ewa, 
law, is the Sanskrit eva, custom; and the Gothic iatrus, 
sword, the Lithuanian h'r»u, ax^ and the Sabine 
oirif, spear, are the Sanskrit foru, a thunderbolt 
The Celts share with the Slaves the words denoting 
winter, silver, plough, wheat, beer, yeast, wax, apple, 
thousand, and some words referring to tillage. 

Armenian shares with Greek words for honey, salt, 
win^ field; with Lithuanian the name for fish, and 
with Latin the name of the moon. 

The Celts, Albanians, Slaves, and Teutons have all 
borrowed the Latin munts, a sure indication that the 
art of masonry was obtained from Italy by the 
northern nations. The Latin ffcina and the Greek 
/ivff are Semitic loan-words, showing that weights and 
measures were brought to Europe by the Phanidans. 
The Teutonic AriM/ snApfeil are loan-words from the 
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L&tin pcTidut and pilwn, and tlw Slavonic chithuy 
br ead , U a loan-word from the Teutonic hlaifs^ loaf. 

Just as the Finns borrowed countless culture words 
from the Teutons and Slaves, so the Greeks borrowed 
no less than a hundred culture words from the 
Phceniciana 

As a general rule the terms relating to a pastoral 
life are identical among the European and Asiatic 
Aryans, whereas the words relating to fixed tillage 
differ more or less—an indication that the separation 
of the Indo-Iranian family from the European Aryans 
took place during the •nomad pastoral stage of 
civilisation. 

In any case we conclude that the undivided 
Aryans must have been a numerous people occupying 
an extensive territory before any but the rudest 
civilisation was developed, and that the separation 
b^n at a time when, like the Tartars at the present 
day, they roamed in wa^fons with their flocks and 
herds over a wide region. 




CHAPTER IV. 


TUB ARYAN RACE. 

I I, Tki I^ennantnci of Race. 

Our next task is to examine which of the neolithic 
races has the best claim to be identified with the 
primitive Aryans. 

It is manifest that Aryan blood Is far from being 
co-extensive with Aryan speech. Aryan lan|:uagcs 
must have extended themselves over vast regions 
which are occupied by the descendants of non-Aryan 
races. That this should have been possible is due to 
the fact that change of language is more easy and 
frequent than change of physical type 

Broca has insisted on the fact, at one time almost 
forgotten, that language as a test of race is more 
ofVen than not entirely misleading. He has rightly 
maintained that the ethnological characters of 
the first order of importance are physical, not 
linguistic. 

Mixed races are not so common as Is sometimes 
supposed. They are found, however, in some parts 
of Europe, especially In England, Hormandy, and 
Central Germany, as Is shown by the existence of 
persons combining blue eyes with datk hair. 

It will, however, be impossible to do full justice to 
the theories of Pdsche and Penka, presently to 
be considered, as to the extension of Aryan sp e ech. 
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without setting forth the reasoning by which they 
explain the disappearance of intrusive races» and 
the rever&on to primitive types. 

It is alleged that in the case of conquest, when two 
races are diverse, or where the environment favours 
one race more than the other, it is found that the 
offspring are infertile, or that there is a tendency to 
revert to one of the parent types. We get fertile 
hybrids from different varieties of the dc^, or of the 
pigeon, but not from the dog and the wolf, the 
horse and the ass, the pigeon and the ringdove. 

It is the same with the races of mankind- A mixed 
, race may arise when the parent races do not very 
greatly differ. But this is not the case when the 
difference is great Scherser says that the child of a 
European fe^er and a Chinese mother is either alto¬ 
gether European or altogether Chinese. Accordu^ 
to Admiral Fitnroy, the half-castes between Euro¬ 
peans and Maoris are unmistakably red, without 
any tendency to yellow.* The same U the case at 
Tahiti, where the offspring of French fathers and 
native mothers are copper-coloured,* 

A Berber, with blue eyes and no lobule to the ears, 
married ao Arab woman who was brown, and with ears 
regularly formed. They had two children—one like 
the father, the other like the mother. An Englishman 
had several children by a negress, some of whom were 
of the European, others of the African type I was 
much struck with a case I met with at Palermo. A 
tall, fair, blue-eyed gentleman, of the pure Scandina¬ 
vian type, had married a short, swarthy, black-eyed 
Sicilian lady. They had three boys, liie eldest was 
the im^e of the mother, the youngest of the father, 
> De Quejeftfes, Hmmu p. 493. * JMi, p. 494. 
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while the second had the eyes and complexion of one 
parent and the hair of the ocher. 

But even when a half-breed race has come into 
existence the tendency is to revert to one of the 
parent types—a tendency which is powerfully aided by 
eovironmenh At the close of the last century the 
Griquas, who are half-breeds between the Dutch Boers 
and the Hottentots, were numerous at the Cape, but 
as early as 2825 they had practically reverted to the 
Hottentot type. 

Different races do not possess an equal faculty for 
acclimatisation. In the West Indies and the Southern 
States of North America it is said that the half-breeds 
between the Anglo-Saxon and negro races tend to 
become sterile, while the offspring of French or 
Spanish fathers and negro women are more fertile. 
Pbsche affirms that his osvo observation, extending 
over many years, has led him to the conclusion that 
without an infusion of fresh blood no race of mulattoea 
has maintained itself to the third generation.^ In 
Jamaica both the whites and the mulattoes become 
sterile, while the negroes are prolific; and hence the 
type is lapsing into the pure negro. The European 
element is dying out, not only through sterility, but 
by the liability to tropical diseases, which are not so 
fatal to the natives of the equatorial regions. The 
English race is doomed to disappear, leaving behind 
it nothing but a corrupt English jaigon as an 
evidence of its former dominance. 

Negroes succeed in the West Indies and the Gulf 
States, but die out in Canada and New England. 
The English race succeeds in the Northern States 
and Australia, but fails in India and the tropics. 

* ^ Arier, p. 10. 
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The Dutch fail to naturalise themselves in Java and 
Sumatra; and in the third generation even the Malay 
balf'breeds become sterile The Duteli have left no 
descendants in Ceylon, but at the Cape they have 
large families, possessing great stature and physical 
power. The French succeed in Canada and the 
Mauritius In the West Indies and Kew Orleans 
they can exist, but they do not increase in numbers. 
In Algeria emigrants from the Northern Departments 
of France fail to become acclimatised, while those 
from the Southern Departments succeed. The 
Spaniards, a South European race, succeed in 
Mexico and Cuba, and, together with Maltese and 
Jews, thrive better in Algiers than any other 
emigrants from Europe.^ 

In Egypt no foreign race has ever naturalised itself. 
The Egyptian Fellah still exhibits the precise 
seen upon the monments. The Ptolemaic Greeks 
have left no trace, ^ Mamelukes were unable to 
propagate their race, the Albanians and Tiuks are 
mostly childless, and there is great mortality among 
the negroes. 

In India the children of Europeans fade away 
unless they are sent borne before they are ten years 
old. There is in India no third generation of pure 
English blood. The Eurasians do not possess the | 
vigour of their fathers, or the adaptation of their ( 
mothers to the Indian climate Hindustan Is Aryan 
in speech, but not in race There are in India some 
140 millions of people who speak Aryan languages, 
but the actual descendants of the Aryan invaders are 
very few, They are represented by certain Rajput 

1 T«fiisard, ^ 6ffj. 
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fajnUiGs, and by the Brahmins of Benares and some 
other cities on the Ganges. 

As a rule it is found that Northern races die out if 
transplanted to the South, and the Southern races 
become extinct in the North. 

At St Petersburg the deaths exceed the births, and 
in North Russia the Slavonic-speaking population 
only maintains itself owing to the blood being mainly 
Finnic or Samoyed. 

Races become numerically predominant in localities 
where from physical causes the birth-rate is greatest 
and the death-rate least. The fair race holds the 
Baltic lands, the brown race the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the black race holds the tropics. 
It Is for this reason that intrusive conquest or colonis¬ 
ation has usually left little or no trace. The Gothic 
blood has nearly died out in Spain, the Lombard in 
Italy, and the Vandal in Northero Africa Southern 
Germany was originally Celtic of Ligurian. It was 
Tcutonised in speech by German invaders; the 
Row Graves of the Alemannic warriors show a mean 
index of 71.3, and only 10 per cent of the skulls have 
an index above $0. But the dolichocephalic type of the 
Teutonic conquerors has now disappeared from South 
Germany, and the prehistoric brachycephalic type has 
re-asserted itself, except among the nobles, who are of 
the Teutonic type. The mean index in the Swabian, 
Alemannic, and Bavarian lands is now 80. Plainly 
the fair northern dolichocephalic race has been unable 
to maintain itself, and has left little more than its 
Teutonic speech as an evidence of conquest 

As a rule the fair races succeed only in the tem¬ 
perate zones, and the dark races only in tropical 
or sub-tropical lands. 
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This has been attributed to four causes— 

(i) Sterility. 

(3) Infantile mortality. 

(3) The tendency of an unsuitable climate to 
enfeeble the constitution so as to prevent recovery 
from ordinary disease. 

(4) The liability to certain special maladies. 
Pulmonary affections carry off the negroes in 
the North, while gastric and hepatic disorders 
are fatal to Europeans in the tropics. Thus, 
while yellow fever proves deadly to the whites 
in the West Indies, the n^oes escape, and a 
very sli^t infusion of negro blood acts as a pro¬ 
phylactic Negroes succumb readily to the plague, 
which weeds them out in Egypt, but they enjoy com¬ 
parative immunity from diseases of the liver. Italians 
resist malaria better than the English or the 
Germans. 

On the other fiind, feeble indigenous races are 
unable to maintain themselves in presence of the 
higher civilisation of an Invading race which happens 
to be suited to the environment 

In the United States the Red Indians are rapidly 
disappearing before the whites, while in Mexico the 
Aatec race shows a continually increasing preponder¬ 
ance over the descendants of the Spanish conquerors. 
But the Tasmanians, Australians, Maoris, Fijians, 
and Sandwich Islanders have disappeared or are 
destined to disappear. The Arabs in Algeria are 
withdrawng to the Sahara, but the Berbers prosper 
and iDcreasa The French conquest has resul^ in 
one native race being supplanted by another, just as 
in the West Indies the European occupation has 
caused the Carib tribes to disappear before the 
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more vigorous negro race which has been intro¬ 
duced. 

These results are partly due to the destruction of 
former means of subsistence, the older population 
being unable to adapt itself to new modes of life 
The wholesale destruction of the bison and the 
kangaroo has manifestly accelerated the extermi¬ 
nation of the Red Indians and the Australians. 
The transformation from a hunting to a pastoral life, 
or from the pastoral to the agricultural stage, cannot 
rapidly be accomplished Kew habits are slowly 
learnt 

But the introduction of new diseases Is an im¬ 
portant factor in the disappearance of native tribes. 
The first outbreak of measles carried off nearly half 
the population of Fiji, and small-pox and scarlatina 
have elsewhere proved nearly as deadly- 

From the foregoing facU it is maintained that 
hybrid races are not so commoiOas has been often 
assumed. When two distinct races are in conUct 
they may, under certain dreumstances, mix their 
blood, but the tendency, as a rule, is to revert to the 
character of that race which is either superior in; 
numbers, prepotent in physical energy, or which 
conforms best to the environment 

The extreme cases of Haiti and Jamaica may 
suffice to prove that a dominant race may impose its 
language on a servile population, and then in the 
course of two or three centuries may become extinct 
These considerations may prepare us to recognise the 
possibility that Persia, Northern India, and even 
some parts of Europe, may be Aryan in spee^ 
though they may not, to any appreciable extent, be 
Aryan in blood. 
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§ 2. TAs Mntability of Langtiagt. 

While r&ce is to & great extant parslstent, langu^;e 
is extremely mutable. Many countries have re* 
pcatcdly changed their speech, while the race haa 
remained essentially the same. 

Language seems almost independent of race. Neo- 
Latin languages are spoken in Bucharest and Mexico, 
Brussels and Palermo; Aryan languages in Stock¬ 
holm and Bombay, Dublin and Teheran, Moscow and 
Lisbon, but the amount of common blood is infin¬ 
itesimal or non-existent 

In France it is probable that nineteen-twentieths 
of the blood is that of the aboriginal races, Aqui- 
tanians, Celts, and Belga; while of the later con¬ 
querors the descendants of the Teutonic invaders, 
Franks, Burgundians, Goths, and Normans, doubtless 
contributed a numerous element to the 

population than the Romans, who, thoi^h fewer 
in number than any of the others, imposed their 
language on the whole country. Again, the 
speech of Belgium is French-^a oeo-Latin dialect; 
and yet it may well be doubted whether in Belgium 
there is any ^man blood at all. Coming to Italy, 
the south is Japygian, Sicanian, and Greek, while 
the north is Etruscan, Ligurian, Rhsrian, Celtic, 
Herulian, Gothic, and lombard; while the speech is 
the speech of Rome, a city which itself contained an 
overwhelmii^ proportion of Syrians, Greeks, and 
Africans, The actual amount of iMin blood in 
Rome was probably extremely small, and yet the 
speech of Rome extends over Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, and Roumaoia, as well as over a 
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part of Canada ajid of the United States, and over 
the whole, or nearly the of Central and South 

America. 

tn modem Europe the same struggle for linguistic 
existence 1$ goii^ on, and the great national lan> 
guages are exterminating the small isolated tongues 
English has replaced Celtic speech in Cornwall, and 
is encroaching on it in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 
In Brittany the Annorian will speedily become 
extinct; and in the Basque lands Aryan speech 
is, as usual, exterminating a non-Aryan language. 
Basque still survives near St S^>astian and Durango, 
but in the ne^bourhood of Pampeluna and Vittoria 
it has already given place to Spanish. Though the 
French and Spanish Basques speak dialects of the 
same language, th^ belong anthropologically to 
different rac«, one of s^ch must have imposed its 
speech upon the other. The disappearance of the 
Ladino of the Tyro], and of the, ^mansch of the 
Orisons, la only a question of tih^f^ 

Within the historic period German has replaced 
Celtic speech in the valleys of the Danube and the 
Main, and has more recently extinguished two 
Slavonic dialects, Polabiao and Wend. The old 
Prussians spoke a sister language of the Lithuanian; 
they now speak German. In spite of a strong 
national sentiment, Hungary and Bohemia are be¬ 
coming bilingual, and there can be little doubt as to 
the ultimate result On the Volga, Russian is exter¬ 
minating various Finnic language such as the 
Mordwin and the Wotiak. Tartaric speech is dis¬ 
appearing at Kasan and In the Crimea In America 
ail the aboriginal and local languages are doomed to 
extinction at no very distant time, English has 
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«pla^, or IS replacing, Spanish in California, 
Florida, and Texas, and French in Louisiana' In 
Lower Canada the French-speaking population Is 
l>eing out-numbered by the English. English is 
now extending itself over laj^e portions of the 
globe, as was formerly the case with Latin. 

^ Or look at Mexico The Spanish conquerors, few 
m number, succeeded in imposing on the natives 
their Latin speech, their religion, and their way of 
life; but the blood is mainly Aatec. After three 
centuritt, the descendants of the Conquistadores 
are dying out, and the conquest has left its mark 
mainly in the Latin dialect which has been sub- 
stituted for the ancient Aztec idiom, and in the 
allegiance to an Italian bishop. 

But very Spaniards who have imposed a 
Utin dialect on so large a portion of the New 
World, were they Latins, or even Aiyans, in blood ? 
bpain was origii^ly Iberian or Berber. In prc* 
Justonc tjm« thr Celts wrested a la^ portion of 
the jjen insula from the Iberians, the Phcenicians 
funded populous and important dties, the Vandals 
Goths, and Suevi poured in from the north, and the 
M^rs and Arabs from the south. The speech, 
Md very httle more than the speech, is Latin; the 
Roma^ of whose blood the trace must be extremely 
small have imprinted their language upon Spain, and 
the Spaniards, by reason of their speech, are oft«j 
reckoned among the Latin races. 

The speech of Tunis has been in turn Numidi'an, 
I^^mcian Utin. Vandal, and Arabic, and may 
ultimately b^me French. In Syria the speech was 
at first Semitic; it afterwards became Aryan, and is 
now once more Semitic 
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Aiabic, the local dialect of Mecca, has become the 
language of numerous non-Semitic peoples. A host 
of non-Aryan tribes in India speak neo-Sanskritic 
lar^ages. The TuAs in Candia almost universally 
speak Greek; at Damascus they speak Arabic, 
Many of the Papuas speak Malay dialects, and so 
do the Chinese in Borneo. In Africa langu^es of 
the Bantu class are spoken by races as dissimilar as 
the Caffres and the Guinea n^roes. The Huearas, 
who are pure Mongols, descendants of the followers 
of Ghengis Khan, still pres er ve their marked Mon¬ 
golian physiognomy, but speak good Persian. The 
Tschuwash and Bashkirs, who are of Finnic race, 
speak Turkic dialects. 

The Huns who followed Atbla have left their name 
in. Hungary, but not tbeir speech. The Gauls who 
wandered from the banks of the Moselle, and finally 
settled in Asia Minor, left their name on the province 
of Galatia, but tbdr language has become extinct 
The Bulgars in Dada acquired the k. <^uage of their 
Slavonic subjects 

There is no reason b 5 suppose that the political, 
sodai, and religious causes which have brov^ht about 
such extensive changes of language during historic 
times, and which have not ceased to operate, were 
less effective in the prehistoric period. Aryan 
speech espedally seems to possess the power of 
exterminating non-Aryan dialects. Finnic, Basque, 
Magyar, Turkish, arc gradually, hut surely, being 
replaced by Aryan languages in Europe. In 
America, North and South, in South Africa, Poly¬ 
nesia and Australasia, Aryan speech is rapidly ex¬ 
tending its domain. Four hundred years ago no 
Aryan langi^ge was spoken on the great American 
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continfintj m much less than four hundred years 

ence there wiJl not, save in the names of places 
be a vestige left of any non-Aryan speech. Three 
^ous^d years ago the speakers of Aryan languages 
m I^,a numbered a few thousands; now t^y 
number 140 millions. In the neolithic period Aryan 
Ij^guages can hardly have been spoken by more 
^an a million persona At the present time they 
^ sicken probably by 600 millions—half the 
population of the globe. 

Among the chief causes which have effected such 
wide extensions of certain languages are slavery 
conquest, numerical superiority, commerce, polib'cai 
sup^rema^, religion, and superior culture. SUves or 
^s readily learn the language of their masters, 
the negfca ,n Haiti and the Mauritius speak 
FrenA; m Cuba, Spanish; in Jamaica, English; in 
aX' I" Mexico the pure-blooded 

Ast^ who form the laiger part of the population 
speak Spanish,-.Jfld so do the Guaranis of Pa^ay ’ 
Isolated lo«l dialects are at a disadvanta^when 
in contact with great national languages To this 

or extinction 

of the Widish and Lettic dialects in Germany, of 
Finnic d,ale«s m Eastern Russia, of Etruscan, CeWe 
and Greek m Italy, of Cornish in England, and of 

® measurable period all 
^ui Finnic, and Turkic languages 

will have d^appeared from Europe, and the wh^ 
continent wdl be Aryan in speech. 

In the ^e of conquest it by no means invariably 
haf^M that the language of the conquerois prevail^ 

As in the instances of the Scandinavian conquest of 
Normandy, of the Norman conquest of England, or of 
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the Roman conquest of Gaul, the conquered country 
IS for a time Wlmgual. but ultimately one of the two 
languages must infallibly supplant the other; usually, 
however, as we shall presently see, undergoing in the 
process certain modifications, partly phonetic, and 
partly In the direction of a simplified grammar. 

The Roman conquest of Gaul and Spain, the Ma- 
hommedan conquests in Syria, Egypt, and Northern 
Africa, the Teutonic conquest of Southern Germany, 
and the Anglo-Saxon conquest of England are tlie 
chief instances in which the language of the con¬ 
querors has prtnrailed- But the reverse has been 
even more frequently the case. 

Greek, which was esublished for a while by the 
conquests of Alexander as the court language at 
Antiocb, Alexandria, Scicuda, and Samarkand, has 
now disappeared, leaving nothing but a few coins and 
inscriptions. The present inhaWtants of Greece are 
largely a Slavonic race, which in the dghth century 
occupied the lands and learned the speech of the 
Greeks. There is probably as much of the old Greek 
blood at Syracuse, Salerno, or Brindisi as in some 
parts of Hellas. The kingdoms established by the 
crusading Franks have left behind them only the 
crumbling ruins of vast fortresses, and perhaps half-a- 
doaen Western loan-words which have found their 
way into Arabic No vestige of Mongolic speech 
attests the Eurepcan conquests of Attila or Genghis 
Khan. 

The Bulgars exchai^ed their own Turkic speech 
for the Slavonic dialect of their subjects. In Nor¬ 
mandy the Northmen acquired French, which in 
England they exchanged for English. The Franks, 
the Lombards, the Sueves, the Vandals, and the 

14 
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Goths were unable to impose their Teutonic speech 
on the Southern lands whicli they overran. Dr. 
Hodgkin has described for us the process by which 
the Gotlilc Janguage and nationality were extinguished 
in Italy. The Teutonic invaders were scattered 
over the land, nomiruJly as paid protectors, really as 
masters, each receiving Nvhat may be designated either 
as salary or tribute. Tlicy became inmates of the 
Roman liomcs, enjoying Jjalf the house, half of the 
produce of the vineyard and tJic farm ; they became 
in most cases tJic sons-in*law of the Roman citizens 
whom they protected, but their children were brought 
up to speak the language of tliclr mothers. Even 
in Burgundy, wlicie the conquerors were the more 
numerous race, as is shotvn by the fact tliat in tlic 
Department of the Doubs the racial type is Teutonic, 
the speech is now a neo-Latin dialect. 

Plainly tlie Jaws which regulate the survival of 
language do not conform to the same conditions as 
those which regulate the survival of race. The lan¬ 
guage xvJncb pievails in the struggle for existence is 
sometimes that of the less numerous race, some¬ 
times that of tlie race which is physically tl:e feebler. 
It is sometimes that of the conquerors; sometimes 
it is that of the conquered. Some other Jaw must 
evidently be sought The law seems to be that the 
more civilised race, especially when it is politically 
dominant, and numerically preponderant, is best able 
to impose its language on the tribes with which'it 
comes in contact This law has been thus formulated 
by Professor Saycc. “We may lay it down as a 
general rule,’* he says, "iliat u*hcnevef hvo nations 
equally advanced in civilisation arc brought into 
close contact the langu?^ of the most numerous 
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will prevail Where, hewever, a amaU body of 
invaders brings a higher dvilUation witJi diem, the 
converse is the more likely to happen. Visigothic 
was soon extirpated in Spain, but English flourishes 
in India, and Dutch at the Cape. Conquest, however, 
is not the sole agent in producing sodal revolutions 
extensive enough to cause a total change of language. 
Before the Christian era, llohrtw, Ass>Tjan, and Baby- 
Ionian had been supplanted by Aramaic. It was the 
language of commerce and diplomacy."* The influ- 
^ ence of a powerful rel^ioQS belief, espcdalJy when 
enshrined in the pages of a sacred book, has immense 
influence. The Arabs were inferior in culture to the 
Roman provincials of Syria, Egypt, and Northern 
Africa, but the ]angu<‘^e of the Koran has prevailed 

We may now apply these principles to tlie spread 
of Aryan speed) in prehistoric times. As the 
Aryans were probably in most cases numerically 
fewer than the races whom they Aryanlsctl, ivc must 
believe them to have been thdr superiors in culture 
as wdl an in physical force. 

The Hellenes when they invaded Greece were 
undoubtedly more dviliscd than the non-Aryan 
aborigines; and the Umbrians more civilised 

than the savage Ligurians and the Iberian cannibals 
whom they found in Italy. The round barrow 
Aryans of Britain were superic^ in culture to the 
feebler long barrow race which they subjugated and 
supplanted. 

The Avesta affords some indications of the stru^le 
between the Iranians and the non-Aryan indigenous 
tribes on whose territory they cncrotudied; but the 
Vedic poems supply the best picture we possess of 
* S^ree, Aimapia V rUickgyt {>. 1S7. 
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the gradual advance of Aryan speech and culture 
which must have gone on in other landa 

The Aryan invaders, few in number, who were 
settkd ouThe banks of the Upper Indus, are found 
gradually advancing to the south and the cast m 
fontinua! conflict with the Dasyu or d"k-skmn^ 
aborigines, wlto spoke a strange language, 
strange gods, and followed strange customs, till finely 
tlie Lbarians are subdued and ^mitKd ^ 
Aryan state as a fourth caste, called the blacks, 
or Sudras. The higher civilisation and ^ supmior 
physique of the northern invaders ultimately P««''‘^. 
and they imposed their language and their creed on 
the subjMt tribes; but the purity of the r^ was soiled 
by marriage with native tvomen, the language was 
infected rvitlt peculiar Dravidmn 
creed mth foul Dravidian worships of Siva and Kali, 
and the adoration of the lingara and the snake. 

The AryanisaUon of Europe doubtless resembled 
that of India The Aryan speech and *e Aryan 
eivilisation prevailed, but the Aryan race either dis- 
appeared or its purity was lost 

The rule that It is the more civilised 
whose language prevails in the stru^le for hnguistc 
existence will incline us to discover the primitive 
Aryan race in the most civilised of the neolithic raeea 
It is not probable that the dolichoeephahe savage of 
the kitchen middens, or the dolichocephalic cannibals 
who buried in the caves of Southern and Western 
Europe, could have Aryanised Europe, It is far 
more likely that it was the people of the round 
barrows, the race which erected Stonehenge and 
Avebury, the people who constructed the piledwdl- 
ings i^Germany, SwiUerland, and Italy, the braohy- 
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cephalic ancestors of the Umbrians, the Cdts, and *e 
litins, who were those who introduced 
culture, and imposed their own Ao^ speech on the 
rudw tribes which they subdued 


I 3 . TU Fituiic Hyp*>t}ush. 

The muUbihty of Unsuage and the permanence 
of race make it easy to understand that the g^^er 
part of Europe may be non-Aiyan by blood, but 

Aryan in speech. • 

The neolithic races of Europe arc so distinct in 
their anthropolc^ical diaiacteristics that only one of 
them can represent the primitive Aryan race; the 
others must be regarded as Aryanised by conquest 
or contact 

The examination of the existing and prehistoric 
European types has led us to the conclusion that the 
primitive Aryans must he identified with one of four 
neolithic races, which, for convenient reference, may 
be re-enumerated as follows— 

(1) The Scandinavians, a tall Kortbem doHcho- 
cepbalic race, represented by the Row Grave and 
Stasngerises skeletons, and the people of the kitchen 
middens. The stature averted 5 feet 10 inches. 
They were dolichocephalic, with an index of from 70 
to 73, and somewhat prognathous, ivith fair and 
blue eyes, and a white skia They am represented 
by the Swedes, the Frisians, and the fair North 
Germans 

(2) The Iberians, a short Southern dolichocephalic 
race, represented in the long barrows of Britain and 
the sepulchral caves of France and Spain. The 
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Stature averaged 5 feet 4 inches, and the cephalic 
index 71 to 74- They were orth(^nathous and 
8 \varthy. They arc now represented by $ome of the 
Welsh and Irish, by the Corsicans, and by the Spanish 
Basques. Their affinities are African. 

(3) The Celts, a ull Northern brachycephalic 
race,Represented in the round barrows of Britain, and 
in Belgian, French, and Danish graves. They were 
macrognathous and florid, with light eyes and rufous 
hair. The stature was 5 feet 8 inches, and tlie index 
Sr They arc now represented by the Danes, the 
Slaves, and some of the Irish. Their affinities are 
Ugi'ic. 

(4) The Ligurians, a short Alpine brachycephalic 
race, i-epresentcd in some Balkan caves and in the 

- dolmens of Central France. They were black-haired, 
mostly orthognathoiis, with an index of 84, and a 
stature of 5 feet 3 inches. They arc now represented 
by the Auve^ats, the Savoyards, and the Swiss. 
Their affinities arc Lapp or Finnic. 

Aryan lar^agcs axe spoken in Europe by races 
exhibiting tlxe cliaracteristics of all tliesc types; and 
in India and Persia by Asiatic types, Dravidian and 
Semitic, the Aryan blood having been merged in 
that of conquered races. Hence the primitive Aryans 
must be sought for among the four European races— 
Scandinavian, Celtic, Ligurian, and Iberian. 

Some thirty years 9 %o a theory which was 
originally propounded by Retzias, and supported by 
Baer and Prliner-Bcy, was very generally adopted. 
TJici'e arc in Europe two races, then believed to be 
autochthonous—the Finns and the Basques—whose 
Unguages do not belong to the Aryan family of 
speech. Retiius, assuming that both the Finos and 
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the Basques were brachycephalous, and remarking 
that the Swedes were dolichoccphalous, formulated 
his celebrated “ Finnic theory," which long dominated 
cthnolMic »don«!, and « even now not without 
adherents. He maintained that the prim.hve popu- 
Ution of Europe was a brachyccphalic ‘‘Turanian 
race, tlw sole survivors of whidi arc now represented 
by the Finns and Basques. He supposed that ^is 
aboriginal population was ovenvhelmcd by dolidio- 
cephalic invaders spcakii^ an Aryan language, who 
are now represented in their greatest punty by the 
These invaders penetrated into Et^ope 
from the East, extenninating or enslaving* the 
“Turanian" abor^ines, the Basques taking refuge 
in the Pyrenees, and the Finns in the sxvamps and 
forests of the North. This theory has been stated by 
Professor Max MiiUer with his habitual lucidity, 
He infonns us that •wherever the Aryan columns 
penetrated in their migration from tlic East to tlic 
West they found the land occupied by the savage 
descendants of Tur."^ 

The • Finnic theory " of Retsius was very generally 
accepted, but little by little new facts were slowly 
accumulated, which proved that the proposition of 
Retsius must be reversed Broca showed tliat the 
SpanUh Basques, who arc the true representatives of 
the Basque race, arc dolidwccpbalic, and arc not, as 
Rettius had supposed from an examination of skulls 
of some French Basques, brachyccphalic. De Quatre- 
%e$ and Hamy then proved that the supposed 

» lk©«a au BweasoasWy, lo “ Tar," ttii temaiV*. 

wbot ttT-siicJIr. ott UUs pasnee. "Void «d pM«^. 

QQi fol pM ®« <!" w«®t s‘M«wt wjootdlwi 4 

fils Not"—Breea, Ztf <t rAmtifvfeUgif, ^ *38* 
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Aryan invaders were in fact the earliest inhabitants 
of Europe, and actually possesnd a lower culture 
than the "sav^e descendants of Tur.” The order in 
which the skulls are superimposed at Crenelle proves 
that both the dolichocephalic races preceded the two 
brachycephalic racea^ The most ancient skulls of 
all are those of dolichocephalic savages of the Can- 
stadt and kitchen midden type, who subsisted mainly 
on shell fish, and must be regarded as the ancestors of 
the Scandinavian, Korth German, and Anglo-Saxon 
race. Next in order of time we find the Iberian 
race of savages, who subsisted on the chase, and 
practised cannibalism and human sacrifice, and whose 
descendants are found in Corsica, Sp^n, and Northern 
Africa. These Iberians were pressed back by the 
brachycephalic Ligurian race, who arrived in the rein¬ 
deer period, and are possibly of Lapp affinities The 
most recent type of skuU is that of the tall brachy- 
cepbalic ‘'Turanian” people of the Finno-Ugric type, 
who arrived in Be^um and Britain towards the close 
of the neolithic ^ Their civilisation was higher 
than that of any of the previous races. They do not 
seem to have been tjc^lodytes, but were nomad 
herdsman, living in huta 

The two “Turanian” races were the last to arrive. 
The brachycephalic Ligurian race drove the dolicho¬ 
cephalic Iberians to the South and West, and the 
brachycephalic “Celtic" race drove the dolichocephalic 
Scandinavians to the NortK The result is that 
Central Europe is brachycephalic, while the North 
and the South are dolichocephalic. Hence the 
“Finnic theory," as propounded by Retains, has 
been completely overthrown, 

> S«ep, ti6, fufirtL 
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The primitiye Aiyans—that is. those who spoke the 
primitive Aryan speech—may have been one of the 
four neolithic races, or they may have been a later 
intrusive race. The objection to this last hypothesis 
is that there is no archasolc^cal evidence for any such 
intrusion. The four European types may be traced 
continuously in occupation of their present seats to 
the neolithic period ; and in the case of the Italic and 
Swiss pile dwellers, and of the round barrow people of 
Britain, we must believe that their spe^ in neolithic 
times was Aryan^^thcr Celtic or Italic 

We arc therefore compelled to adopt the hypothesis 
tliat one of the four neolithic races must be identified 
with the primitive Aryans, and that this race, which¬ 
ever it was, imposed its Aryan speech on the other 
three. 

We have now to examine in turn the claims of each 
of the four neolithic races to represent the primitive 
Aryan stock. The question cannot be considered as 
determined, the French and German scholars being 
ranged in opposite camps. AU that can be done is 
to lay impartially before the reader the evidence, 
such as it is, for forming an opnion. For conveni¬ 
ence we may commence with the two .short, dark 
races, the Iberians and the Ligurians, with whom 
the difficulty is least 


§ 4. TAd Basqms. 

The singular Basque or Euskarian language, spoken 
on both slopes of the Pyrenees, forms a sort of 
linguistic island in the great Aryan ocean- It must 
represent the speech of oot of the neolithic races, 
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cither that of the dolichocephalic Iberians, or that of 
the brachyccphalic people whom we call Auve^ats 

or Ligurians. , 

Anthropology throws some hght on this question. 
It is now known that the Basques aro not all of one 
type, as was supposed by Retiius and the early 
anthropologists, who were only acquainted with the 
skulU of the French Basques. Broca has now shovm 
that the Spanish Basques arc largely dolichocephalic. 
The mean index of the people of Zarous in Guipuzcoa 
is 77.62. Of the French Basques a considerable pro¬ 
portion (37 per cent) are brachycephalic, wi^ indict 
from 80 to 33. The mean index obtained from the 
measurements of fifty-seven skulls of F«nch Basques 
from an old graveyard at St. Jean dc ILus is 8a35. 
The skull shape of the French Basques is therefore 
intermediate between that of the Auvergnats on Ae 
north, and that of the Spanish Basques on the south. 

It is plain that the Basques can no longer be 
regarded as an unmixed race, and we conclude that 
the blood of the dolichocephalic or Spanish Basqu^ 
is mainly that of tlie dolichocephalic Iberians, witli 
some admixture of Ligurian blood, wlule the brachy- 
cephallc or French Basques are to a great extent the 
dcscendanU of the brachycephalic Auvei^ata 

We have seen that the South of France was, m the 
early neolithic age, occupied exclusively by the 
dolichocephalic race. It has been shown that the 
sepulchral caves and dolmens of the Lozire supply 
evidence that early in the neolithic period their 
territory was invaded by the brachycephalic ra^ 
which drove them towards the Pyrenees, where the 
two rac« intermingled. One race must clearly have 
acquired the language of the other. The probability 
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is that the invaders^ who were the more powerful and 
more civilised people, imposed their langua|:c on the 
conquered race, in which case the Basque would 
represent the language of the Ligurians rather than 
that of the Iberians. All the available evidence is in 
favour of the solution. 

The attempt of Wilhelm von Humboldt* to identify 
the old Iberian language with the Basque is now 
generally held to have faUed. The highest authority, 
Van Eys, considers that it is Impossible to explain 
the ancient Iberian by means of Basque. Vinson 
come to the same conclusioa He holds that the 
legends on the Iberian coins are inexplicable from the 
Basque language, and be considers that they point to 
the existence in Spain of a race which spoke a wholly 
different tonguo This tongue belonged probably to 
the Hamitic family. 

Wc possess some hundred undent Huinidian 
inscriptions which exhibit very old forms of the Ber¬ 
ber tongue, now spoken by the Towarag and Tamas- 
kek tribes and the Kabyles. These inscriptions 
suffice to prove that the Numidian belonged to the 
Hamitic family of speech, and that it is distantly 
allied to the Nubian and the Egyptian.* With this 
Berber or Hamitic family of speech the Basque has 
no recognisable affinity. Many philolc^sts of repute 
have come to the conclusicm that Basque must ulti¬ 
mately be classed with the Finnic group of languages. 
Professor Sayce, for instance, considers that “Basque 
is probably to be added* to the Ural-Altaic family.* 

• Too rri/mwfMr 6kr£t 

(Bcri in, i&si. > 

• SiTce, vol. iL 37, 

• iUyee, firimafts p. 9ft. 
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.“With this family I believe that Basque 
be grouped. Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
and others have shenvn that this interest- 
flc closely agrees with Ugric In grammar, 
® Indeed, the more 

does the relation* 
especially when the ne'vly- 
. ^ : of Ancient Babylonia, by 
cJ the Turanian family that 
' • ) use for the purposes of 
"In spite of the wide interval in time, 
and social relations, wc may still detect several 
which are common to Accadian and Basque. 

In accord with 


structure, numerals, and pronouns. 

1 examine the question the nearer 
ship appear to be, more t . 
revealed Accadian language 
far the oldest specimen c. 
wc possess, is brought into 
comparison, 
space, 
v,’0t6s 

These philolc^cal conclusions are 
the anthropolc^cal evidence. 

The skulls of the pure 
Iberian race, such as those 
which are found in the 
f \ long barrows of Britain, or 

I \ the Caverne de THomme 

L A Mort, are of the same type 

\ as those of the Berbers and 
I 1 the Guanches, and bear a 

I k considerable resemblance 

\ S /to the skulls of the ancient 

\ » / Egyptians. The skulls of 

\ ^ y tire Spanish Basques pre* 

S ^ sent a modified form of 
this type, the cephalic 
index having probably 
been raised by admixture with the Ligurian invaders. 

I SavM, rrtM/^es, p. a*. * > P- 

• «i.h thU the ABverimat sknU figured on p, XJX, iflC me 
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We have also seen that the slculls of the Auverg- 
nats» with whom the French Basques must be class^, 
belong to the Finnic or L^p typ^ a fact wnjch 
increases the probability that the Basque speech, 
whose affinities are with the Finnic group of 
langin^es, represents the primitive speech of the 
ancient brachycephalic inhaWtants of Central France, 
But at the beginning of the historic period the 
speech of these people, the true - Celts’* of history and 
ethnology, diffemd little from the language of the 
Belgic Gauls, which we usually call CeUic. 

Not to speak of the evidence of inscriptions,, this is 
sufficiently established by Gluck's examination of the 
names of Gaulish chieftains and of local names.^ 
Thus in Belgic Gaul u-c find sudr names as Novio- 
magus, Lugdunum (Leyden and Laon^ Mediolanum, 
and Noviodunum; while in the part of Gaul inhabited 
by CsBsaris Celts we find names cither absolutely 
identical or of the same typ^ as Noviodunum, Lr^- 
dunum (Lyons), Mediolanum (Meillan), and Uxello- 
dunum. 

This Southern extension of the Ungu^e of the 
Belgic Gauls is no matter for surprise, since the 
sepulchral caves and dolmens of the Marne and the 
Oise afibrd evidence that the Northern race gradually 
extended its domain to the South. 

Aryan speech, as we have seen, possesses in a high 
degree the power of extirpating lar^uages less highly 
oiganiscd When the tall powerful Belgic Gauls 
extended thdr dominion over Central France, they 
would almost ineviUbly impose what we call - Celtic'* 
speech upon the feebler brachycephalic Basque- 
^ Glu^ ^ M C./. C*S 9 r Xe/fufitif ATdwn. 

(Munches, l8S7*) 
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Speaking Auve^ats, who clhoologkally art entitled 
to the Celtic name 

If so, we should expect to find that the Ligurians, 
who ethnologically belong to the same race as the 
Auveignats, spoke a language of the Basque, and not 
of the Celtic, type. VVe have only one undoubted 
Ligurian word, asi<i, winch, as we learn from Pliny, 
denoted, in the speech of the Taurmi, grain of some 
kind, probably rye or spelt, and this wrd has as yet 
been only explained from Basque sources.^ 

Helbig Is of opinion tl«it >ve have an undoubted 
Ligurian word In the name of Cimiez, near Nice, 
which was formerly Cimella, or Cemcncium.* The 
word "Cima,” which we have in the name of several 
Swiss peaks, such as the well-known Cima de Jasi, 
must have meant a hill. Vestiges of the oldest races 
are commonly found in the names of mountains, and 
it is worthy of note that the great mountain mass of 
Auvergne bears the name of the Cevennes, a cor¬ 
ruption of afterwards known as the 

Cebenna Mens. 

The comparison of local names is beset with 
uncertainties, but it may be noted that certain 
names in lugurla, such as Iria, Asta, Astura, and 
Bitui^a, are identical with local names in Spam.* 

Still more noUble is Humboldt’s failure* to dis¬ 
cover in Spain, with the exception of names in 
brigOy wliich may be otherwise explained, any 
names of the ordinary Celtic type which are so 
common in GauL The conspicuous absence of names 
ending in dunum, magus, Imum, and denan, looks 

* Di«tf oteeb, Europtra, p. *35* 

* HelUc, DU JuUik^in dtr p. JO. 

* Humboldl, Prii/tng, p. ill. * Ih4-, p. 100. 
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as if the "Celts** and Celtibcrians of Spain did not 
speak what we call a - Celtic’ language. 

On the other hand, Celtiberian Spain, which is 
supposed to have been the district conquered or 
colonised by the Celts, contains numerous tribe 
names in ttanU which is explained as the plural 
locative suffix in Basque, meaning " those who dwell 
in " the district designated by the first portion of the 
name In Gaul we only find this suflbe among the 
Aquitani, who were the ancestors of the French 
Basques. That the language spolccn by the AquiUni, 
which must have been an ancestral form of Basque, 
was actually designated as the “Cdtic“ speech is indi¬ 
cated by a curious little {ueco of ewdence which may 
be taken for what it is worth. Tire French Basques 
occupy the same territory as the Aquitani of Cssar, 
the comer between the Garonne and the Pyrenees. 
Now Sulpicius Severus, uriting in the fourth century 
AD., distinguishes between the “ Celtic " and " Gallic’ 
speech. A Gaul, he says, speaks GaUia, an Aqui- 
tantan speaks CHtki> Gallic u-as undoubtedly what 
ive now call •Celtic,*' while the Aquitani, who lived 
in a district where “Celtic** has never been spoken, 
nevertheless spoke what Sulpicius called Celtic, which 
must be the language wddeh we should call Basque. 
This would be decisive if it were not for the doubt 
whether the Aquilania of Sulpicius wis co-extensive 
with the Aquitania of Caesar, or whether it included 
the district between the Loire and the Garonne, which 
was added by Ai^xstus to the older Aquitania for 
administrative purposes. 

It may be as well to sum up briefly the argument 
set forth in the fort^ng pages. 

* S«e Peoki. Or^tmo Arise*, p. tdS. 
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speakii^ Auvergnats, who cthnologically arc entitied 
to the Celtic name. 

If 80, we should expect to find that the Ligurians, 
who ethnolc^ically belong to the same race as the 
Auvorgnats, spoke a language of the Basque, and not 
of the Celtic, type. We have only one undoubted 
tigurian word, asi<iy which, as we learn from Pliny, 
denoted, in the speech of the Taurinl, grain of some 
kind, probably rye or spelt, and this word has as yet 
been only explained from Basque sources.^ 

Helbig is of opinion tliat we Ixavc an undoubted 
Ligurian word in the name of Cimiez, near Nice, 
which was formerly Cimclla, or Ccmcnclum.® The 
word “ Cima," which we have in the name of several 
Swiss peaks, such as the svell-known Cima de Jaii, 
must have meant a hill- Vestiges of the oldest races 
are commonly found in the names of mountains, and 
it is worthy of note that the great mountain mass of 
Auveigne bears the name of the Cevennes, a cor¬ 
ruption of Sp^f afterwards known as llic 

Cebenna Mons. 

The comparison of local names is beset with 
uncertainties, but it may be noted that certain 
names In Uguria, such as Iria, Asta, Astura, and 
Biturgia, are identical with local names in Spain.* 

Still mere notable is Humboldt's failure* to dis¬ 
cover in Spain, with the exception of names in 
which may be othenvise explained, any 
names of the ordinary Celtic type whiclx are so 
common in GauL The conspicuous absence of names 
ending in magus, lanumi and doruvi^ looks 

X Dwlmbub, Ori^»ts Enrepaft, p. 235. 

* H«lb^ Dit ludihrin der p. 30 . 

» Hiunboldf, p. lit. ‘ P 
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as If the "Celts” and Ccltlbcrians of Spam did not 
speak what we call a “ Celtic ” language. 

On the other hand, Celtibcrian Spain, which is 
supposed to have been the district conquered or 
coionised by the Celts, contains numerous tribe 
names in cMw, which is explained as tlie plural 
locative suffix in Basque, meaning " those who dwell 
in" the district designated by the first portion of the 
name. In Gaul we only find this suffix among the 
Aquitani, who were tlie anccstora of the French 
Basques. That the language spoken by the Aquitani, 
which must have been an ancestral form of Basque, 
was actually designated as the “Celtic’^ speech is indi¬ 
cated by a curious little piece of evidence which may 
be taken for what it is worth. The French Basque.? 
occupy the same territory as the Aquitani of Cffisar, 
the corner between the Garonne and the Pyrenees, 
Now Sulpicius Severus, writing in the fourth century 
A.D., distinguishes between the " Celtic ” and " Gallic” 
speech, A Gaul, he says, speaks Gallia, an Aqui- 
tanian speaks CHtia> Gallic was undoubtedly what 
wc now call « Celtic," while the Aquitani, who lived 
in a district where "Celtic" has never been spoken, 
nevertheless spoke what Sulpicius called Celtic, which 
must bo the language which wc should call Basque. 
This would be decisive if it were not for the doubt 
whether the Aquitania of Sxilpicius was co-extensive 
with the Aquitanla of C®sar, or w-hether it included 
the district between the Loire and the Garonne, which 
was added by Augustus to the older Aquitania for 
administrative purposes. 

It may be as well to sum up briefly the aigument 
set forth in the foregoing pages. 

^ Petika, Origitm Ariota, fx 106. 
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The un, fair-haired Gauls were of a wholly 
different type from the short, dark Auvergnata. It 
Is impossible to beJicve that the language of both races 
was or^lnally identical, as it had become in the time 
of Catsar. One of these races must have imposed 
lU language on the other. Not only were the Belgic 
Gauls the conquering people, but their language had 
been extended to Belgium and to Britain, where 
no traces of the Ligurian race have been discovered. 
Hence it is most probable tJiat what we call •• Celtic '* 
speech was the original speech of the Belgic Gauls, 
and not of the Auvergnats, the true “Celts” of 
Broca. Basque must represent cither the speech 
of these true “Celts” or that of the Iberians, as 
no other neolithic race is found in the Aquitaniin 
region. The race type of the Iberians was that of 
the Berbers, and tlieir tongue was probably the 
same—a language of the Hamitic family. Hence 
we conclude that the language of the “Celts" is 
now represented by that of the Basques, who, if 
've may trust Sulpicius Severus, spoke a lanmiam* 
which he calls “ Celtic." * ^ 

The Iberians were a feeble race, in a low st^e of 
culture, without cereals or any domesticated animals 
and their pottery Is of the rudest type. On the 
coasts of Portugal we find shell mounds resembling 
the kitchen middens of Denmark, and we discover 
traces of cannibalism in some of their heaps of refuse. 

It ia not probable that they were able to impose their 
language on the more highly civilised Liguriana We 
therefore conclude that the language of the Silurian 
or Iberian race which occupied Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain at the beginning of the neolithic age was akin 
to that of the Hamitic race, to which tliey belong 
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anthropologically, its nearest congener bang that of 
the Numidian inscriptions 

Towards the close of the reindeer period a short, 
dark brachycephalic race of Finnic or Lapp blood, who 
are the Ligurians of modem ethnologists and the 
“Cells” of Cxsar, speaking a Euskarian language 
which is believed to belong remotely to the Ural- 
Altaic class, made their appearance in Western Europe. 
They found Gaul occupied by a short, dark dolicho¬ 
cephalic people, Silurians ‘or Iberians, who retreated 
southwards to the region of the Pyrenees. Here the 
Xigurisns amalgamated with them to some extent, 
and imposed on them their language. This mixed 
race U known as Basque or Celtibcrian. 

Later in the neolithic age a tall, xanthous, brachy- 
cephalic race, belonging to the Ugric type, and speak¬ 
ing an Aryan twguc which philologists call Celtic, 
made Uteir appearance in Ikl^urn, north of the 
Sambre and the Meuse, and gradually drove the 
Ligurians before them out of Belgic GauL Through¬ 
out Central France the Ligurians acquired the Aryan 
speech of their conquerors, while south of tlie Garonne 
they retained their own language, which we know as 
Basque, but wlilch is called Celtic by Sulpicius and 
Cxsar. Thus of the three neolithic races of Gaul, 
it seems most probable that the original speech of 
the Iberians was an ITamitic language, akin to the 
Numldian j that of the Ugurians was Euskarian, a 
Ural-Altaic language; while that of the Gauls was 
Celtic, an Aryan language. 

Hence n'c conclude that neither o{ the southern 
races, the Iberians or the L^rians, can be identified 
with the primitive Aryans It remains now to 
examine the claims to Aryan name of the two 

15 
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northern neolithic races, the Celto-Latin people of the 
pile dwellings, and the Scandinavian people of the 
kitchen middens. 

' § 5. Tfii Northern Rftees, 

If as seems probable, the speech of the Iberians 
WAS Hamltlc, and that of tlw Ligurians was Eua- 
karian neither of these races can be identified with 
the primitive Aryana Two possibilities remain to be 
discussed. The introducers of Aiyan speech must 
have been cither tlw dolichocephalic Row Grave race, 
now represented by the Swedes, the Frisians, and the 
North Germans; or, in the alternative, the brachy- 
ccphallc round barrow race represented by the Lithu- 
anians, the Slaves, the Umbrians, and the Belgic 
Gatils. ... „ 

The question has been debated with needless 
acrimony. German scholars, notably POschc, Penka, 
Helm, and Liudenschmit, have contended that the 
physical type of the primitive Aryans was that of the 
North Germnns-a tall, fair, bluc-eyed doKchocephahe 
race. French writers, on the otlmr hand, such as 
Chav^c, Dc Mortillet, and Ujfalvy, liavc main¬ 
tained that the primitive Arynn.s were brachycephalic, 
and that the true Aryan type is represented by the 

Gauli . ^ , 

the Germans claim the primitive Aryans as typical 
Germans who Aryanised the French, while the 
French claim them as t>'pical Frcncluncn ivho 
Aryanised tlm Germans Both parties maintain that 
their own ancestors were the pure noble race of 
Aryan conquerors, and that their hereditary foes 
belonged to a conquered and enslaved race of 
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aboriginal savages, who rccdvcd the germs of dvilisa* 
tion from Ihdr hereditary superiors. Each party 
accuses the other of subordinating the results of 
science to Chauvinistic sentiment 

Thu.s Posche, in somewhat inflated language, 
writes:^"The true scientific the«y, which uplifts 
itself, calm and dear, like the summit of Olympus, 
over tlie passing storm^touds of the moment, is that 
a noble race of fair-liaircd, blue-eyed people van¬ 
quished and subjugated an earlier race of short 
stature and dark hair. In opposition to this is tl\e 
new French theory, without scientific foundation, 
originating in political hatred, u'hich asserts tlmt 
the primitive Aryans were a short and dark people, 
who Aryan iscd t^ tali, fair race.”^ 

M. Chav^, on the other hand, contends that the 
ijitellectual superiority lies with the other race. 
Look, he says, at the beautifully-formed head of the 
Iranians and Hindus, so intelligent and so well 
developed. Look at the perfection of those admir¬ 
able languages, the Sanskrit and the Zend. The 
Germans have merely defaced and spoilt tlie beautiful 
structure of the primitive Aryan speech. 

Ujfalvy says ^'if superiority consists merely in 
physical cneegy, enterprise, invasion, conquest, then 
Che fair dolichocephalic race may claim to be tlte 
leading race in the ^vorid ; but if we consider mental 
qualities, the artistic and the intellectual faculties, 
then the superiority lies with the brachyccphalic race.*' 
De Mortillct alw is strong to the same clTcct Tlu: 
civilisation of Europe is duc^ he contends, to the 
brachyccpi^alic race.* 

* FOtebe, £> 6 * p. 44. 

* I>« UortilkC, rrilu>i*nqmt p. 629. 
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The disputant9 seem, however, to have forgotten 
that neither the French nor the Germans, any more 
than the English or the Americans, can cl^m to 
be an uixmixed race. North-eastern France, from 
Normandy to Burgundy, although of Latin speech, 
is largely of Teutonic blood, while Central and 
Southern Germany are occupied by brachycephalic 
races which have acquired Teutonic speech. 

The claimants who have the best pretensions to a 
pure Aryan pedigree aie the dolichocephalic Swedes 
and the brachyccphalic Lithuanians, neither of which 
has played any very prominent part In history. It 
is rather the orthocephalic people, found alike in 
Germany, France, England, and the United States, 
who, having acquired their physical endowments from 
the one race, and their intellectual gifu from the 
other, have reached the highest standard of perfection. 

The French cannot claim to be descended from 
the Gauls any more than the Germans can claim to 
be descended from the Teuton a When Niebuhr, 
from the pages of Diodorus and Polybius, described 
the Gauls who invaded Italy, with tlicir " huge bodies, 
blue eyes, and bristly haIr/’‘ he received a letter from 
France complaining that he had described not Gauls 
but Gcrmana In like manner the Teutonic tribes, 
Alemanni, Suevi, and Franks, svho Tcutonised 
Southern Germany, differed altogether from the 
existing type. In the Row Graves, which arc the 
tombs of these invaders, tho mean cephalic index 
is as low as 71.3. The nobles, descended from these 
invaders, arc still bliie^ycd and dolichocephalic, but 
the buighers and peasants are brachycepbalic, wth a 
mean index of S3.5. 

‘ Kiebubf, Luium on lU •/ Rune. p. sfia 
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In order to determine the affinities of the primitive 
Aryans we must go back to an earlier time, and 
compare the Row Grave race, who were unmixed 
Teutons, dolichocephalic and platycephalic, with the 
round barrow people, who were pure Celts, brachy- 
cephalfc and acroccphallc. 

The types arc so diRcrcnt, and can be traced so far 
back into the neolithic age, that they cannot be 
identified One only can be Aryan by blood, the 
other must be merely Aryan in speech. 

On this question experts diflTer in opinion, according 
to theif nationality- The problem is difficult, possibly 
insoluble. No very confident decision can be given, 
but the arguments on either sid^ such as they are, 
may be placed before the reader. 

The German writers that the dolichocephalic 
Snedes, whom they claim as the representatives of 
the primitive Teutons, are the purest race in Europe, 
and (hat it is difficult to suppose that they could have 
acquired a new language without some admixture of 
blood, whereas S%vedish graves, from the neolithic 
period down to the present day. exhibit precisely the 
same type of skull. They moreover contend that 
while the peasantry and middle classes over the 
greater part of Europe arc brachycephilic, the nobles 
and landed proprietors approximate rather to the 
Teutonic type. This, they say, is a proof that a 
brachycephalic autochthonous people was conquered 
and Aryanised by Teutonic invaders. 

It has, however, been already sho^vn' that it is 
not the speech of the conquerors but the speech of 
the more niunerous and more dviliscd people that 
usually prevails, and in the case of the Normans, 
* See p. tto, sw/m. 
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the Gotlw, and the Burundians, Teutonic con- 
qucrors have acquired the speech of the more civilised 
subject races. This arument cannot therefore be 
considered as conclusive. 

Penka has also accumulated a considerable body of 
evidence, which lias already b«n summarised,' to 
piwe that when a Northern race comes under the 
influence oT Southern skies it tends to die out, and he 
thus accounts for the fact that there is now no trace 
in Greece or Italy of the tall, Wr, blue-cycd Scandi¬ 
navian type, which he believes was originally that of 
the Greeks and Romans, as well as of the Persians 
and Hindus 

Since Penka^s theories have met with wide ac¬ 
quiescence in Germany, and have obtained In Eng¬ 
land the adhesion of such influential scholars as 
Professor Rendcl,* Professor Sayce,* and Professor 
Rhys/ it Is less needful to repeat them at full length 
than to state the difficulties which must bo met, and to 
examine certain arguments on the other side which, as 
yet, have hardly received the attention they desei^ve. 

In determining which of the two Northern races 
has tlic best claim to represent the primitive Aryans 
two kinds of evidence have to be taken into account 
One is linguistic, the other archseological. 

It will be shown in the next chapter that when 
any race abandons iU old language and adopts 
another, the acquired speech is liable to undergo 
certain changes, both phonetic and grammatical, 
owing to the difficulty of pronouncing unaccustomed 
sounds, and of learning the niceties of an elaborate 

* S«e pp. i99 »3, vv/n. 

* R«adel, CratfU ififit Aryvts, pp. 49< ^3 

* St7««, Rtptri ^lU BriUfh i887j P* 

« Rby», Kaa ThmUi, p. 4 (AVw Printt/tH /V;iVw, Jaa. *»«)• 
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grammar. Hwcc a language «hidi li^ lost many 
of the primitive inflexions, and also exhibits extenave 
phonetic changes, is more likely to be an acquired 
sDCCch Uuin a language which in tlicse respects Has 


suffered little chai^. . 

Judged by this standard the Lithuanian, amon^ 
European languages, lias the best claim to rcpresciit 
the primitive speech. More perfectly even than Greek, 
far more perfectly tlian Gothic, it has preserved the 
oricinal inflexions as well as the wiginal sounda 

The Teutonic langur^jes, on the other hand, have 
undc^nc extensive mutibtion- They ha^•e lost 
jnany of the old Inflexions which have been pre- 
scr%«ca In the SlA\*o-I>ritic langii^cs, and more 
cspeciftlly in Lithuanian. Gothic has lost the dual, 
the old ablative, and nearly all the old datives. 
In conjugation it lias lost llic aorlsts, tlie imperfect, 
and the future, and lus only pfcscrvcd the present, 
uikI a wry faint trace of die reduplicated perfect 
LltUuniuiin has rvlwned the dual and all the old 
cures, as n-cll a» the prcsnit and the future; whde 
the South Slavonic has retained the aorist and the 
imperfect In all these points the Slavo-Lcttic lan¬ 
guages arc nearer to the proto-Aryan speecb 

The Lithuanian phonology is also the more primi¬ 
tive, as will be seen by comparing the Lithuanian 
iHlh the Teutonic dei/an, to delve j 
with ^ban, to ^vc; woosh with an ash ; hmiti 
with Imn; polkas with foie; klifUt with hrind; 
kioMszt with kaus: kahtu with hsitc^ ktis and hat; 
giadaku i?ith giai; tukstoniis with ikusaodi and 
thousand.^ 


» See SebBidt, Vermat^ui^ utrhShmmStr (Su mouiithtn 
SfrochfH, pp. 36*45' 
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If the Teutons are not Aryans by blood, but only 
Aryanised, how did they acquire Aryan speech? 
Geographically they were hemmed in by the Celts 
and the Lithuanians. The relations between Celtic 
and Teutonic speech are not so intimate as to make 
it probable that cither could have been derived from 
the other. But witli tlie Lithuanian it is different 
The Lithuanians belong to the great bi'achycephalic 
race, die Teutons to the dolichocephalic. The two 
races are, and as far as we know have always been, 
in geographical contact, and Teutonic speech is nearer 
to Lithuanian than to any other Aryan language. 
According to Penka's theory, the ancestors of the 
Lithuanians acquired Aryan speech from the ancestors 
of the Teutons; according to the other theory, the 
ancestors of the Teutons acquired it from the 
ancestors of die Lithuanians. 

It is difficult to believe that the Teutonic, which 
has lost so many of the primitive Inflexions, which 
has mutilated so many Lithuanian words, and has 
degraded the primitive phonology, can represent the 
mother*spccch fiom which Lithuanian was derived; 
whereas there is no such insuperable difficulty in 
supposing that Teutonic may have been obtained 
from some older form of Slavo-Lettic speech. More* 
over, on Penka’s hypothesis a still greater difficulty 
has to be met It will have to be explained how the 
speech of the brachycephalic Celts and Umbrian^, to 
say nothing of that of tte Greeks, the Armenians, and 
the Indo-Iranlans, was obtained from that of the 
dolichocephalic Teutons; how a people which in 
neolithic times was few In numbers, and In a loiv 
sts^ of culture, succeeded in Aryanisii^ so many 
tribes more numerous and more civilised. 
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We have now to cooader the other department 
of the evidence—the evidence of archa6ol<^ and of 
linguistic palaontology. We have already se«^ that 
the general law is that when two races in different 
Stages of culture are in contact the speech of the 
more cultured is liLely to prevail in the struggle for 
linguistic existence. This rule has a most material 
bearing on the question. If with Penka we are to 
believe that the Teutons were by Wood the only pu« 
Aryan race, which Aryanised all the rest, their 
relative culture should be high. But if we go back 
to the early neolithic period, the time when, if at 
all, the Teutons must have imparted Aryan speech 
to the other race, we find that the dolicho¬ 
cephalic people of the Baltic coaat were in tlw 
lowest grade of savagery, while the brachycephalic 
races of Central Europe had made no inconsider¬ 
able progress in civilisation, and had reached the 
nomadic pastoral stage. 

Coming down to a much later period, we find 
that at the close of the neolithic age the Teutonic 
race ^vas the more backward, since their culture words 
are laigcly loan-words from the contiguous Slave 
Lettic and Celtic languages. This is Ac case even 
wiA words referring to agricultural and pastoral 
life. 

As M. d*Arbols de Jubainville and other writers 
have shown, Celtic, in its fundamcnUl morphologic^ 
structure, is more closely related to Latin Aan it 
is to Teutonic The relations between Celtic and 
Teutonic date from a comparatively late period, ^d 
are valuable as showing the relative dvilisation which 
had been attained by boA peoples. Several Celtic 
’ S«e p. arc tm/f. 
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loan-words which have found tUcir way into Teutonic 
relate to matters of civil and military adminU- 
tration. They can hardly be later than the time of 
the Gaulish empire founded by Ambigatos in the 
sixth century b.C Wc gather from them that at this, 
or some earlier period, the culture and political 
organisation of the Teutons was inferior to that 
of the Celts, and that the Teutons must have been 
subjected to Celtic rule. It tvould seem from the 
linguistic evidence that the Teutons got from 
their Celtic and Lithuanian neighbours their first 
knowledge of agriculture and metals, of many 
weapons and articles of food and clothing, as well as 
the most elementary, social, religious, and political 
conceptions, the words for nation, people, king, and 
magistrate being, for instance, loan-words from Celtic 
or Lithuanian. 

The hypotlictical AryanIsatton of Europe by 
Teutonic conciucrori which Penka’s theory demands 
must be referred to a very remote period, long before 
the rudiments of civilisation hatl been Imparted to 
the Teutons by contact with the more civilised Celts 
It is difficult to suppose tlmt the Teutons, several 
mtllenniums before they had acquired the conception 
of sovereignty, of a nation, of an army, or of a state, 
could have Aryanised by conquest the ancestors of 
peoples so much more advanced in social organisation 
and the arts of life as the Indians and the Iranians, 
or the Homeric Greeks and the people of Mycen* 
and Tiryns. 

These hypothetical Teutonic conquests must have 
taken place very early in the neolithic age, or how 
can we explain the Aryan speech of the Celts and 
Umbrians, who erected Stonelienge ^nd Avebury, and 
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constructed tlw lake dwelUngs in Southern Germany, 
SwitzerUnd, and Italy. 

We must inquire whether at so remote a t me 
the dolichocephalic people of the Mtic 
arrived at a stage of civilisation which would make 
it probable that they could have conquered and 
Aryanised all the brachyccpltaUc Southern races. 

We learn from the science of linguistic palasontolo^ 
that ihc undivided Aiyans were a neoUdxic p«p1e 
who had reached the pastoral stage, and may have 
practised some rude form of sporadic apiculture. It 
is certain that they had dwesticated the ox, and 
proUbly the sheep, (blloadng tlKif herds m waggons, 
and constructing huts with roofs and doors, but they 
were probably unacquainted with the art of catching 
fidi, which they did not habitually use for food. 

Wilh this linguistic evidence as to the grade ot 
civilisation att.iined by the u^ivklcd Aryans, we 
nmy compare the archreological 
dvilUallon of the neolithic ancestors of the Teutons 

^"u^L^ah^^y been shown that the neolithic people 

of the shell mounds of Sweden and 

scut the ancestors of the Scandinavians and Teutons, 

while the neolithic people of ^e 

Southern Germany, Switzerland, and Northern luly 

arc to be identified with the biachycephalic ancestors 

of the Ccito-Utin race. 

At the carUcst period to which our knowledge 
extends the valley of the Danube was occupied ^ 
dolicbocciAalic savages of the Canstadt raee, w o 
sheltered IhcmseU-cs in eaves. They xvcrc res 
placed, in the early neolithic age, 
cephalic people whose remains are found m the 
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mound graves of this region, and wJio are be¬ 
lieved to belong to the same race as the round 
barrow people of Britain. To this race the pile 
dwellings must be assigned In the peat bogs and 
lakes of Camiola, Austria, Bavaria, WUrtembe^, 
and Baden, we find the remains of pile dwellings 
which are the prototypes of the later pile dwellings of 
Switserland and Northern Italy, and which to all 
appearance were constructed by races essentially the 
same, who extended eastward to Dacia and Thrace. 
According to Herodotus, there were pile dwellings 
in Lake Praslas, in Thrace. The Dacians were an 
Aryan people akin both to Thracians and Celts, and 
a representation of a Dacian pile dwelling may be 
seen on Trajan's column at Rome.* Remains of pile 
dwellings, belonging to the neolithic age, have also 
been found in the Lithuanian region. The practice 
of erecting pile dwellings seems therefore to have 
been common to the Aryan-speaking peoples of 
Central Europe. 

One of the oldest pile dwellings hitherto discovered, 
coeval it is believed with the Danish shell mounds,* 
has been disinterred from a peat moss at Schussen- 
Tied, on the Feder Sec, in WUrteraberg. The stage of 
culture here disclosed is precisely that which linguistic 
archeology proclaims to have been possessed by the 
primitive Aryana The people lived mainly by the 
chase The bones of the sUg are more plentiful than 
those of any other animal, but those of the wild boar 
are common. The deg, the ox, and the sheep had 
been domesticated, but no bones of the goat or of the 
horse have as yet been found. The implements were 

* Helbif, Dit in der p. 56. 

* KellM, ZhetUtHgi, roL i. p, 5$^ 
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Of Stone, hom. and boot Mealing stones wen found, 
and charred wheat, but cereals are less abundant than 
Stores of haxcl nuts, beech mast, and acorns. Lin¬ 
seed was found, but no linen, the only fabric being a 
bit of rope made of twisted bast It is to be noted 
that no ashing implemente of any kind were dis¬ 
covered i there were a fmv vertebra of a pike, but the 
extreme rarity of ash bones is remarkable. 

Remains of a somewhat later settlement exist m 
the Lake of Stamberg, in Bavaria. Here , the bones 
of the doQ, the ox, tlw sheep, and the goat arc 
numerous, together with hazel nuts and barley. 

ItsviUbe noticed that’the civUisadon disclosed m 
these settlements, and in some similar ones on the 
northern shore of the Uke of Constance, agrees very 
remarkably with that of the primitive Aryana 

Older probabl)', if we may judge fr«n the absence 
of cereals, is the very ancient lake dwelling which has 
been disinterred from the peat bog on Laibach Moor, 
in Camiola, about fifty miles north-cast of Trieste. 
That this r^ion was occupied by a Celtic-speaking 
people is indicated by the fact that the moor is inter¬ 
sected by a river which bears the common Celtic 
name of the Isca, which was also the andent name of 
the Devonshire Exc and the Monmouthshire Uxe. 
The inhabitants of this settlement were in the pastoral 
stage; they possessed cows, sheep, and goats, but lived 
principally by fishing and the chase, their food consist¬ 
ing chiefly of the flesh of the stag and the wild boar. 
They cultivated no cereals, but laid up stores of hazel 
nuts and water chestnuts naians), which they 

pounded in stone mortars. They were in the neo¬ 
lithic stage, the implements am chiefly of st^’ hom, 
> Kdkr, LeJm IMIifp, tkA. I fp. CeA CtL 
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the Stone implements are rode, not superior to those 
of Denmark, Tl\cy xvero wholly ignorant of agricul¬ 
ture ; neither grain, flax, nor linen, which arc common 
in the Swiss settlements, have been found. The only 
woven fabric yet discovered was a piece of ba.st 
matting, manufactured from the bark of some tree. 

Tlic Laibach settlement was not abandoned till the 
age of metal had begun, a store of copper or biwac 
Implements having been discovered on one spot—a 
fact which connects the settlement with the historical 
occupation of tliis loglon by the Latovicl, who, accord¬ 
ing to 2cus8, were of Celtic speech.' 

lly this route, through Carniolfl, which forms the 
easiest passage across the Alps, the Umbrians, the 
near congeners of the Celts, may have penetrated 
Into Italy. The other route, by the Brenner, was 
occupied by the Rhastians, wlio were probably of 
X-igurinn race. 

The Celts of the British round barrows and of the 
Belgian caves were in much the same grade of civil¬ 
isation as the Celts of the earlier pile dsvcllings.* The 
round barrotva of the stone age were the sepulchres 
of A pastoral people, who had domesticated the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, and the pig,* Though no remains 
of corn have been discovered, the mealing stones, 
which are not uncommon, arc believed to prove that 
they used cereals of some description.* In all essen¬ 
tial points the civilisation of the neolithic Celts of 
Britain was identical with that of the undivided 
Aiyans as disclosed by linguistic arclueologj’. 

^ Zfiov, p. 257. 

* Gcecnwell, Bn'IitA Sarrfvr, ;>. 1x4. 

1^1 tSS' 

* Jiff/., p 114. 
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Wo now turn to the people of U>c Danish shell 
mountls. who belonged to the tall dolichoceplial.c ty^ 
now represented by the North G«mans and 
Swcd«. This type has been so confidently idenUfied 
by recent German writers — LiAdcnschmit, Penka. 

and Pdsche-wiih that of the primitive Aryans 
that the question of the grade of civilisation which 
tlicy had attained has become an important fj^r m 
the discussion as to the ethnic affiniUcs of ^ 

The vast mounds called KjcMtnmaiUtngs, which 
line portions of the Danish and SwedWi have 

alre^y been described* They arc manifestly the 
refuse accumulated during long ^ » race of 

savMca They arc competed chiefly of the shells of 
ovsttrs and other moUusks,but conUin also numerous 
bones of wild animals, of Wrds, and of fish. Imp^ 
mentsof stone are numerous; they arc mwily rude, 
but in some instances carefully worked. Bone pins 
and implements of hom are found, but pottery, so 
abundant even in the oldest lake dwelling, « 
extremely r>nx Tito rudenes, of 
mertw and the rarity of pottery »how that during the 
immenw period required for the a^mulabon of 
these mounds the people who formed them had made 
little pnmss in the arts of life. 

Wc now apply to these mounds Ihc same Im^mtic 
tests which have been applied to the lake diallings. 
They contain bones of tlic slag, the beaver, the bear, 
the otter, the hedgehog, the lynx, the fw, and the 
wolf all of which, according to Scl^radcr's hngujsUc 
iiwcstlgatioiis. were known to the primitive Ar^na 
This, however, is not dcdrive, since the bones of the 
horse, the hare, and the squirrel, animals also known 
> See p. 
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to the undivided Aryans, are absent StiQ more 
Important is tbe absence of the bones of animals 
which, on linguistic grounds, are believed to have 
been domesticated before the separation of the 
Aryans There are no remains of the goat, the sheep, 
or even of the ox, but only a few bones of tl» urus, 
which doubtless belonged to the wild animal, slain in 
the clxase. The absence of the bones of the reindeer, 
which are found in the caves of the brachycephalic 
people of the Lease, is an evidence of the compara¬ 
tively recent date of the kitchen middens, and may 
also indicate that the Lapps had already retired 
farther to the North. 

The only animal that had been domesticated was 
the dog, who was occasionally eaten when other food 
was scarce. The domestication of the dog has been 
established by Professor Stcenstrup, who, as we have 
already seen, found by experiment that certain bones 
of birds, and certain portions of the bones of 
quadrupeds, which arc invariably absent from the 
refuse licaps, ai'c precisely those which are eaten by 
dogt, while those bones which do occur arc those 
which dogs habitually reject' 

Now, the evidence of the Stengenas skull Identifies 
the kitchen midden people with the Scandinavian 
race, while tire earlier pile dwellings are believed to 
be as old as some of the kitchen middena The stage 
of civilisation disclosed by tlic earlier pile dwellings 
agi'ecs with that which on linguistic grounds we must 
attribute to the undivided Aryans, while the civilisa¬ 
tion of the kitchen middens was far ruder; not higher 
than that of the Fuegians or of the Digger Indians of 
Oregon. 

* Lobbock, Mis/me Ttatet. p. 24O} tadt«tp, lyt, jpfm. 
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Virchow, Broca, axid CaJori agree that the brachy- 
cephalic or * Turanian " skull is a higher form than 
the dolichocephalic. The most degraded of existing 
races, such as the Australians, Tasmanians, Papuas, 
Veddahs, Negroes, Hottentots, and Bosjemen, as well 
as the aboriginal forest tribes of India, are Q^pically 
dolichocephalic; while the Burmese, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, and the nations of Central Europe are 
typically brachycephalic. The iact that the Acca- 
dians, who belonged to the Turanian race, had, some 
7000 years ago, attained a h%h stage of culture, from 
which the civilisation of the Semites was derived, 
is a fact which makes It mort probable that the 
language and civilisation of Europe was derived 
from the brachycephaiic rather than from the doUcho* 
cephalic race. 

There was an essential diflerence in the mode 
of life of the two races. The Aryans, before the 
linguistic separation, were a pastoral people, who had 
invented the ox-waQ[on, and had therefore certainly 
domesticated the ox, but were unacquainted with the 
art of fishing, since the words for the net, the line, the 
hook, and other fishing implements, difler In most of 
the Aryan languages ; while fish-bones and hooks ore 
absent from the older pile dwellings in Germany and 
Italy. The kitchen midden people, on the other 
hand, had not domesticated the ox. but subsisted 
chiefly on oysters, mussels, cockles, and periwinkles, 
varied by the producU of the chase. They were, 
however, very skilful fisbera, as the bones of the 
herring, the dorse, the dab. and the eel are extremely 
numerous in the shell mounds. If the Aryans are 
descended from the kitchen midden people, ii is 
difficult to understand how th^ should have lost the 
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taste for fish, or have relinquished their chief art— 
that of the fisherman. 

It is not less difficult to believe that the repulsive 
sav^ of the kitchen middens, with his narrow brow, 
his retreating forehead, his low skull, his prognathous 
jaw, his prominent orbital ridges, and his animal 
propensities so clearly indicated by the occipital 
development, a mere nomad hunter, without fixed 
abode, and making use of no regular sepulchres, could 
have been the ancestor of the noble Aryan race. It 
la easier to believe that the Aryan civilisation origin- 
.ated with the broad-headed race of Central Europe, 
which possessed the skill to construct, with rude 
atone tools, the pile dwellings of Switzerland and 
Italy. 

It may be urged that the two civilisations were not 
synchronous, and that the accumulation of the shell 
mounds ceased long before the earliest of the pile 
durellings were erected. This, however, does not 
seem to have been the case. The two periods are 
believed to have overlapped for some two or three 
thousand years, while the types of the flint Imple¬ 
ments found in the lake dwellings at Schussenried are 
thought to be more archaic than some of those from 
the kitchen middens.* Moreover, there are reasons for 
believing that the mode of life of the shell mound 
people lasted down to the historic period. Virchow, 
as we have seen,* claims to have discovered the 
descendants of the ancient Frisians in the platy¬ 
cephalic inhabitants of certain islands in the Zuider 
Zee, whose skulls are of the low Neanderthal type. 
It must be the inhabitants of these islands who are 

» Keller, Uit DvtlUi^, «oL L ^ 564. 5 ^ 

* See Cbepter ii., leetlea 6. 
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described by Osar as the iier«: barbarians who lived 
at the mouth of the Rhine, and subsisted on fi$h and 
the tggs of birds.t 

If these islanders were, as Virchow maint^ns, the 
ancestors of the Fririans, whose langua|p 5 preserves 
an archaic form of Teutonic speech, we must believe 
that they were an isolated survival of the pure 
Teutonic race. In their skuU form they ^ee more 
nearly with the Swedes than with any other European 
race; while their manner of life in Caesar's time 
corresponds to that of the people of the kitchen 
middens, whose skulls are also of the dolichocephalic 
Swedish type. But if in Cxsaris time these fish- 
eating Fri^i.in coast tribes were still mere 
it is harUly possible to identify them with the 
primitive fish-loathlng Aryans, who, before the lin¬ 
guistic sciAration, had reached the pastoral stage, 
had domesticated the ox, if not also the sheep; 
and who had invented the ox-waggon, in which 
they travelled as their herds moved in search of 
pasture. 

We have already seen that when two races are in 
contact the probalKlity Is that the speech of the moat 
cultured will prevail It Is an easier hypothesis 
to suppose that the dolichocephalic savages of the 
Baltic coast acquired Aryan speech from their brachy- 
cephalic neighbours, the Lithuanians, tlian to suppose, 
with Penka, that they succeeded In some remote age 
in Aryanising the Hindus, the Romans, and the 
Greeks. 

^ D«Kclbii4 ibe RUw, be cs^t Occuo ippropToquaS in 

pturd didoH puttt, bqIUs tasalM effsetb. quamn puv 

t (era tMjbtfbqoe rafwnltra ncc4irBr (ex qoibgs nitt, qoi 
alqoe ora arina titere custnMBWrk nalUsqoo opitibnt in 
OcMBvn {nMt*—Cx«r. Gtffif*, h. ta 
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Physically the Teutonic race is taller, lat^r-Iimbed, 
and iBore powerful than any other, The Swedes, their 
purest representatives, are the tallest race in Europe, 
averaging 5 feet 7}i inches in height The Sten- 
genau man reached 5 feet lO inches. The Scan¬ 
dinavian skeleton found at AspatKa in Cumberland 
must have been 7 feet in stature SIdonius Apol- 
linaris also describes the gigantic Burgundians as 
7 feet high. But the skull is of a low type. The 
index of the Engis skull Is 70.52, of the Hohbetg 
type, which represents the Burgundian conquerors of 
Switzerland, 70.7» of the Row Grave type, 71.3; while 
the descendants of the Frisians have a lower cranial 
vault than any other European race. 

The pure Teuton is phl^matic in temperament, 
and somewhat dull of intellect; but is brave, warlike, 
and given to held sports and athletic exercises. He 
is a tall, Aaxen-haired, large-limbed giant, fat and 
stupid, like the Goths and Buigundians whom the 
Roman provincials regarded with fear, mingled with 
contempt 

It is a result of Teutonic conquest that the landed 
gentry of Europe are largely descended from this 
race—Goths, Lombards, Normans, Franks, Saxons, 
Angles—and they preserve with singular persistency 
the physical characteristics and the mode of life of 
their remote ancestors. It is, as an acute writer has 
remarked, ‘^a strange result of the wealth and 
intelligence of the modem world to give the upper 
classes the pursuits of the savage, without the neces¬ 
sity which is the excuse for them. They are bar¬ 
barians armed with the complicated appliances of 
civilisation. Their greatest glory is to have killed 
a laige quanrity of big wild beasts.” " Field sports 
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are good for keeping up the energy of semUbarbarous 

aristocracies."^ „ 

Matthew Arnold's lair-h^red “young barbarians* 
cricketers, deer-sUlkers, or fox-bufite«* but destitute 
of intellectual tastes, are noble types of the Teutonic 
race, but they are not the “ children of light" Owing 
to their strength, bravciy, and sUture, the Teutons 
have been a great conquering race, but the Goths and 
thdr kinsmen had not the genius to rule the kingdoms 
they had won. The Saxofw, the Angles, the Goths, 
developed no high dvilisation of their own. The 
Scandinavians and Frisians have little intellecti^l 
culture. The genius of Germany comes from the 
other race, to which Luther and Goethe both belong^. 

" Philippus Zachdarm, Zaehdarmi Comes, qui quin- 
quics millc pcidriccs pi umbo confccit," was a 
representative of one race, Teufelsdrdckb and his 
biographer of the other. 

The qualities which have enabled the Teutonic 
races to play their a-ondcrful part in the history of 
Europe are well dispUyed in the twelve valiant sons 
of Tancred of Hautevillc—William Iron Arm, Robert 
Guiscard, Roger, and the rest—who a^ed out king¬ 
doms for themselves in Apulia and Sicily. They were 
a vigorous race, la^e of limb, stout of heart, tenacious 
in will, with abundant physical cncc^, taking their 
pleasure in drinking and hunting. They had broad 
shoulders, fair hair, and blue eyes, as we see from 
Anna Comnena's portrait of the son of Robert 
Guiscard, Bohemond, Prince of Tarenturo, who was 
“a cubit taller than the tallest man known, fair, with 
blue eyes, his dieeks tinted with vermilioa" 

The energy, the self-will, the fondness for adventurt^ 
* UuKCttA, Frrmh 
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and the love of combat which have enabled the 
Teutonic peoples to extend their rule over the world, 
come from the dolichocephalic race; but the intellect 
and genius of Eiirope, the great writers, and more 
especially the men of science, belong rather to the 
brachycephalic race which has so profoundly modi£ed 
the physical typo in Germany. France, Italy, and 
England. 

FOsebe and Penka^ have drawn attention to the 
curious fact that though the lines of linguistic demar¬ 
cation in Europe have small relation to race, the 
religious division adheres very closely to the racial 
frontiers. The reason they assign Is that religion 
depends more intimately than language on the funda¬ 
mental ethical character of the race. No European 
nation U Mahommedan, or even any Aryan nation, 
except to some extent the Persians, ano in Persia 
we And only the Shiah sect, which has altogether 
transformed the innermost tenets of Islam. The 
Shiahs arc essentially mystics, and they have found 
themselves able to read into the Koran doctrines 
which approximate very curiously to those of Sweden¬ 
borg, Tauler, and other Teutonic mystica 

The Jews speak everywhere the language of the 
land in which they sojourn, but everywhere they 
have clung tenaciously to the doctrines of their 
Oriental faith. And so the Christianity of tlie 
New Testament, with its peacefulness, its submis- 
siveness, and its resignation, in which it agrees with 
Islam and other Oriental faiths, was contrary to 
the inner genius of the Teutonic race, with its inde- 

* The feTIoviDf j>«g«s ue llitle acre a suioioBiy of tbe ksw- 
wbat sfeenlative reouita of tLut wrUen. S«e Po««h«. Vit Arier, 
p. aio; Penkt, O^igiae Arioem, p. 1x5. 
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pendence, its self-will, its free life, and ite «n^- 
tiousness. Hence the Teutonic races, in which the« 
Acyan characteristics are the most strongly devel¬ 
oped, were the Ust to submit to the yoke of the 
GroeL It was only when the Goths had settled 
within the bounds of the Roman empire that they 
were converted, and when they were converted it 
was to a rationalistic form of Christianity; it was 
Arianlsm and not CathoUdsm which they were willing 

to accept - 

And now that Christianity has spread over Euro^ 
it is divided Into two opposed camps—the Catholic 
and the Protestant, the Church of Authority and Ae 
Church of Reason, the line of division comoding 
very closely with the line which separates the 
great races of Aryan speech. The dolichocephalic 
Teutonic race Is Protestant, the brachyc^.c 
Celto-Slavie race is dther Roman Catholic or Greek 
Orthodox. In the Srat, individualism, wilfulncss, self, 
reliance, independence, are strongly developed ; we 
second is submissive to authority and conservative 
in instincta To the Teutonic races Utin Cbrislianity 
was never congenial, and they have novr converted it 
into something very different from what it was ^ 
first or from what it became in the hands of Latm 
and Greek doctors. The Teutonic peoples are averse 
to sacerdotalism, and have shaken off pnestly 
guidance and developed individualism. Protes¬ 
tantism was a revolt against a religion imposed by 
the South upon the North, but which had never been 
coT«eiual to the Northern mind. The German 
princes, who were of purer Teutonic blood than their 
subjects, were the leaders of the ecclesiastical revolt 
Scandinavia is more purely Teutonic than Germany, 
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atnd Scandinavia is Protestant to the backbone. The 
Lowland Scotch, who are more purely Teutonic than 
the English, have given the freest development to the 
genius of Protestantism. Those Scotch clans which 
have clung to the old faith hasre the smallest ad¬ 
mixture of Teutonic blood. Ulster, the most Teutonic 
province of Ireland, is the most firmly Protestant 
The case of the Belgians and the Dutch is very 
striking. The line of religious division became the 
line of political separation, and is conterminous with 
the two racial provlncei The mean cephalic index 
of the Dutch is 75.3, which Is nearly that of the 
Swedes and (he North Germans; the mean index of 
the Belgians is 79, whicli is that of the Parisians. 
The Burgundian Cantons of Switzerland, which 
possess (he largest proportion of Teutonic blood, are 
Protestant, while the brachycephalic Cantons in the 
East and Scnjth are tlie stronghold of Catholicism. 
South Germany, which Js brachycephalic, is Catholic \ 
North Germany, which is dolichocephalic, is Protestant 
Hanover, which Is Protestant, has a considerably 
lower index than Cologne, which is Catholic. The 
Thirty Years’ War was a war of race as well as of 
religion, and the peace of Westphalia drew the line of 
religious demarcation with tolerable precision along 
the ethnic frontier. 

Wherever the Teutonic blood is purest—in North 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Ulster, the 
Orkneys, the Lothlans, Yorkshire, East Anglia— 
Protestantism found easy entrance, and has retained 
its hold, often in some exaggerated form. In 
Bohemia, France, Belgium, Alsace, it has been 
trodden out In Galway and Kerry it has no 
footing. The Welsh and the Comishmen, who 
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became Protestants by politicaJ accident, have tr^- 
formed Protestantism into an emotional 
which has inner affinities with the emotional faith of 
Ireland and Italy. Even now Protestantism gams 
no converts in the South of Europe, or Calholictfm in 
the North. Roman Catholicism, or the cognate creed 
of the Greeh and Russian orthodox churchw, is 
dominant in all those lands where the bmchycephalic 
race prevails; Protestantism U wnfined to the 
doUcl^phalic Teutonic regioa The neighbour¬ 
hood of Toulouse, which was the headqu^cm of 
the Albigcnscs, is more dolichocephalic than any 
other part of Southern France, and Toulouse was the 
Vittffothic capital In no dty of France were the 
HuBuenots so numerous as at Ntmes, another strong¬ 
hold of the Vis^oths, and Nlmes is still largely 
testant in creed. England, which is crthocephalic, is 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, but Anglican. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that religious belief 
is a function of the shape of the skull, but that the 
shape of the skull is one of the surest indications of 

race. >, 

Those who are curious in such matters may rcier 
to Ciestj’s contrast bctv.*cen the religions of the 
Germans and of the Gaula» The same essential «n- 
trast in the religious genius of the two races prevail^ 
then as it does now. The Gauls bad a Pope, “ His 
autem omnibus Dniidibus prseesl unus. qui summam 
inter cos habet auctorilatem." Tbe priests are judges 
in public and private ewicems, and disobedience to 
their decrees is followed by an interdict "Si qui 
aut privatus aut publicus corum decrcto non stetit, 
sacrificiis mterdicunt Msec poena apud eos cst 
I CcMT, e.C, He. a, ap. 13 amI at. 
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gravissima. Quibus ita est inCerdictum, ii numero 
impiorum ac sc«Ieratorum habentur ; iis omnes 
d«c«diint; aditurn eorum sermonemque defugiunt: ne 
quid ex conCagione incommodi accipJant; neque ji$ 
patents bus jus redditur, neque honos ullus communi- 
catur“ 

This might be taken as a picture of a Roman 
interdict in the Middle Ages, or even of modern 
boycotting in Ireland. 

With this we may compare the picture of the 
religion of the Germans—*'Germani multum ah 
hac conauctudine (Gallorum) differunt; nam neque 
Dfuldes habent, qui rebus divinis prsesint, neque 
sacridciis student" 
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THE XVOLUTIOH OP AKYAK SPEECH. 

i I. Tkt Aryan Languagu. 

FORTY ye»r> ago it WM believed that reUtionshlp of 
implW reUtionebip of bl^. 
fashion to talk of the Aryan “f 

race.* The pendulum then swung in the opposite 
SS^ction, andOppert lay. it_ down that “^re a« 
Aryan languages, but there is no i^ywi r8« It 
quMtioned whether the reaebon hw tirt gone 
^ feV It may be admitted that the word ‘ Aryan 
l^uH te priiLrily regarded as a linguistic mther 
than as an ethnic term, and that though the Aryan 
languages may be traced to a common source, the 
speS^of those languages have for ^ most part 
n^ community of blood. But since Aryan 
must have originated with some one of ^ 
among which it now prevails, it •*“ 

inquire by which of them it was probably evolved. 

The undivided Ao‘ans doubtless roamed as n^ad 
hunters and herdsmen over a considerable temtory, 
gradually multiplying in number and mcorporabng 
Sher tribes. The modifications of the primitive 

• Se«i>a 
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speech are believed to be largely due to the acquire¬ 
ment of Aryan speech by these non-Aryan races. 

From anthropological and archseological considera¬ 
tions we have seen that of the four neolithic races 
of Europe two must be excluded from any claim to 
represent the primitive Aryans, and that of the 
remaining two the balance of evidence inclines in 
favour of the brachycephalic race of Central Europe. 
The linguistic evidence has now to be taken into 
account, and we have to consider the mutual relations 
of the Aryan languages, to ask how they became 
dihemtiated, how the primitive Aryan speech could 
have been evolved, and whether it could have been 
the speech of that race which, on other grounds, 
seems to have the best claim to represent the 
primitive Aryan stock. 

There are nine existing families of Aryan speech 
—the Indian, the Iranian, the Armenian, the Hellenic, 
the Italic, the Celtic, the Teutonic, tlie Lithuanian 
or Lettic, and the Slavic. Besides these there are 
several which have become extinct, such as the 
Phrygian, the Dacian, and the Thracian. 

Some of the more closely-related families may be 
grouped toother, giving six families instead of nine 
—the Indo-Iranian, the Armenian, the Hellenic, the 
Celto-Italic, the Teutonic, the Letto-Slavic. 

Zend and Sanskrit are so closely allied that we 
may postulate the existence of a common mother- 
tongue for both, which, for convenience, we may call 
the Indo-Iranian. In like manner, Uthuanian is 
closely related to Slavonic on the one band, and 
less closely to Teutonic on the other. 

The old traditions of classical philology, dating from 
a time when only two ancient Aryan literatures were 
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lUlic Unguagcs ate with Celtic, and those of Greek 

witli Indo-Iranian and Armenun. _ 

Schmidt catalogues ''‘“'I'-""** 

-:.l,sr.r;ur«ts 

to Greek and Indo-Iranian. wh.lc 
peculiar forms of the infinities ,* 

cTcck deities can be explained from Sanskrit, uUile 
only three arc common to Greek and l^Un- 
We have seen' that while certain 
the pastoral life, and to rudimentary 
common to Greek and Latin. Ae 
differ, the Greek names agreeing f" ^ 

with Sanskrit, and the LaUn names *■* C**“^ 
relative dates of the 
indicated by Ae numerals. 

could only count up to a hundred. The vrorc lor 
a Aousand is common to Greek «id Indo-Iraman. 
but is not shared by Latin. Latin and aibc have 
the same word for a thousand, and so have Uthuanian 

and German. We ecmclutlc, therefore, Aat Ac separa- 

^S«k and Latin, and of Latin and Lithuanian 
w« comparatively early; but Aat Ae se^uon of 
Latin and Celtic, of Greek and Indo-Iranian, of 
Lithuanian and German, was comparatively late. 

> Scefi. 194 < 
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On Other grounds it appears that the Italic 
languages are much more intimately related to Celtic 
than to Greek. The Umbrians* the northernmost of 
the Italic peoples, were in geographical contact with 
the Celts, but must have been separated from the 
Hellenes by the Illyrians The Thracian and DacUn 
languages, which are lost, probably formed links 
between Greek and Celtic. 

Bacmcister,' by the aid of local names, has traced 
the ancient domain of Celtic speech. It Included the 
valleys of the Rhine, the Main, and the upper 
Danube, te^ether with Belgium, Britain, and portions 
of Switserland and France. Celtic territory formed 
the great central region of Aryan speech, It ex¬ 
tended on the east to the frontiers of Dacia, if indeed 
Dacian was not iuelf a member of the Celtic group, 

Lugdunum, a characteristic Celtic name, is found 
at Laon, at Leyden on the lower Rhine, at Lyons on 
the Rhone, and on the upper Garonne at the foot of 
the Pyreneea We find Batavodurum at the mouth 
of the Rhine, and Boiodumm at the junction of the 
Danube and the Ina 

That Southern Germany, before it was Teutenised 
by northern conquerors, was occupied by the Celts 
is proved by the Celtic names in the valley of the 
Danube and even of the Save.* Through Camiola, 
the great highway by which so many of the invaders 
of Italy have passed, the Umbrians, a people whose 
language is intimately related to the Celtic, may have 
reached the plains of Northern Italy. 

* BaCDcUer, A/femgniuteiM fStultgart i86?J. 

The Ibeoiy i)ial ihe Cell* ulend<d tbfrois«]ves ti & compantlf?^ 
««Dl p«nod from Gaul <3«wn tb« ?«lley of tbe Dtaube k bow rtrr 
geBsall? tt»odoii«iL ^ 
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Some of Che oldest and deepest morphological 
changes In Aryan speech are those which affect the 
Celto-Italic languages Such are the formation of 
a new passive, a new future, and a new perfect 
Hence it Is believed that the CelCo^Italic languages 
may have separated from the rest while the other 
Aryan languages remained united. The CcUo-Italic 
union is less apparent than the Indo*Iranian or the 
Slavo-Lettic because it dates from an earlier period. 

The relations of Celtic with Teutonic are less 
profound than those with Latin. They affect the 
culture words rather than the morphological structure, 
and point to late political supremacy and geographical 
contact rather than to primitive organic unity. 

The relations of the Teutonic family to the 
5lavo>Lettlc are more deep and continuous, as they 
affect not only tho culture words but the grammar. 
The final separation of the Slaves and Teutons 
must have boon comparatively late. The Slavic and 
Teutonic languages agree laigcly in metallu^c 
terms, but differ in the words relating to weapons, 
agriculture, and navigation. An intimate connection 
between SlavO‘Lettic and Teutonic is also Indicated 
by the fact that they agree In changing a primitive 
bk to m in certain case endings, a change which 
is not found In the other Aryan languages. On 
the other hand, a connection betsveen Indo-Iranian 
and SlavO'Lettic is shown by the fact that In some 
sixteen words they agree In permuting a primitive 
to r, a change which has not occurred in Teutonic. 
The Iranian name, bhaga, for the supreme deity, is 
also common to the Slaves and Phrj^ans, but is 
not found in either Greek or Latin. Hence the 
SlavoLeCtIc family forms a link between the Iranian 
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and the Teutonic, while the relations of Greek are 
with Indo-Iranian on the one hand and with Italic 
on the other. 

It is now generally admitted that the European 
languages are not less archaic than the Asiatic, due 
allowance being made for the fact that the literary 
monuments of Sanskrit reach back to an earlier 
time than those of the European tongues. Zend, as 
we have it, may date from the sixth century b.c, 
and Sanskrit from the tenth. But modern Persian 
preserves less of the primitive Aryan grammar than 
any other Aryan language except English. It has 
got rid of declension altogether, and though it has 
preserved some of the personal sufRxea of the 
verb, it has lost the old tenses. The neo-Hindu 
languages, which arose out of the Prakrits, or 
vernacular dialects, about the tenth century a.d., have 
lost most of the suohaic features which distinguish 
Sanskrit The neuter gender has disappeared, a new 
plural and new case endings have b^n substituted 
for the old forms, and the inflexions of tense have 
been replaced by new forms derived from the parti¬ 
ciples. It cannot be doubted that this destruction 
of old forms has been accelerated, if not altogether 
caused, by the acquirement of Aryan speech in India 
by non-Aryan tribes, 

Among the Lithuanians the opposite has been the 
case. The langui^e has not extended itself, and 
those who now speak Lithuanian arc probably the 
direct descendants of those who spoke it two or 
possibly three thousand years ago. Hence there has 
been less destruction of grammatical forms than in 
any other existing Aryan language. Alone among 
ecisting languages it has preserved the dual and the 
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old declension. Its phonetic system is inferior only 
to Sanskrit, and is in some respecU even more, 
archaic, despite the fact that the Sanskrit literature 
is older by nearly 3000 years than the Lithuanic, 
which dates only from the be^nning of the eighteenth 
century. 

On the whole the Latin, Celtic, and Lithuanian 
have kept most closely to the primitive system of 
consonants. The Slavonic and Indo-Iranian languages 
have developed numerous sibilants and fricatlvea 
The primitive Aryan speech had only one sibilant 
and two nasals, but the Sanskrit has four sibilants 
and five nasals. The cerebrals or Unguals which are 
peculiar to the Indian languages are believed to be 
due to early Dravidian influences. It was formerly 
thought that the primitive Aryan had only one sound 
for r or /, but it is now believed that there were two, 
the European languages in this respect being more 
primitive than the Asiatic. In like manner, it was 
formerly considered that the Indian vowel system 
was more primitive than the European, but tlie 
opposite opinion n ow fi nds favour with scholars. Greek 
has preserved the old tenses better than l.atin, and 
retained the dual. Sanskrit has normally replaced 
by the genitive the old ablative, which is seen 
in the Latin stneUu-d and the Oscan fructu^d, and 
which has disappeared from all the other Aryan 
languages except Zend. Latin, however, has formed 
three new tcnscs^tho future in the imperfect In 
-iam, and the perfect in which we have in 
antabo, mnahavt, and aniavi The Italic languages, 
like the Celtic and tJic Lithuanian, have also created 
a new middle voice, which afterwards became a 
passive. 
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Zn the retention of the old iotramsitive voice, of the 
dual, and of ancient tenses and declensions, Greek 
19 more archaic than Latia The Doric and j£olic 
dialects arc more archaic than classic Greek, doubt¬ 
less because the Ionian Greeks were less purely 
Aryan by race. The loss of the dlgamma and tlic 
tendency to Zetacism among the lonians may be due 
Co an admixture with the pre*Aryan population from 
which the Dorians were free. Latin, however, was 
more faithful thsm Greek to the primitive consonantal 
system. Thus Latin has kept the primitive guttural 
which Greek often changes to ^ or it Thus while 
Latin has pits and qutnqut, Greek has rk and or 
rytrt. Again Latin keeps the mitial sibilant which In 
Greek lapses into an aspirate. Thus X^tin has S4x, 
and while Greek has hrr^, and 

Imr^. 

We find the same change of ^ to ^ in Welsh and 
Gaulish, but not In Irish or Latin. Thus the Latin 
quatuor is etthir In Irish, and ptdvjar in Welsh. 
The change also occurs m Oscan and Umbrian, as In 
pan for quam and pis for quis. Latin also preserves 
the old semi-vDwcl y (represented by j\ which Greek 
changes Into h or /. Thus we hnd jtcur and jugum 
instead of and 

Hence, in spite of the greater antiquity of the 
Sanskrit literature, it would appear that some of Che 
European languages in their morphological structure, 
and still more in their phonetic system, Sire as archaic 
as the Asiatic 

On the whole, the Lettic languages have changed 
the least, and the Teutonic the most In almost 
every respect the languages of the brachycephalic 
people of Central Europe^^ Lithuanian, Slavonic, 
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Celtic, Umbrian, Latin, and Doric Greek—have 
adhered more closely to the primitive type than 
Teutonic, the language of the doHchocephaiic people 
of the Baltic coast. Thus it would seem that the 
Lithuanians have the best claim to represent the 
primitive Aryan race, as their language exhibits 
fewer of those phonetic changes, and of those 
grammatical losses whicli are consequent on the 
acquirement of a foreign speech. 

§ 2. DiaUct and Languagt, 

The origin of the Aryan languages is veiled In the 
remote past, and the causes which gave rise to their 
divergences must be to a great extent a matter for 
conjecture. But the unknown can often be explained 
by the known, and the genesis of modem dialects 
throws considerable light on the obscure genesis of 
ancient languages. 

The method which Darwin has used to explain the 
origin of species may be applied to explain the origin 
of languages Darwin began by showing the origin 
of varieties—a process which is now In progress In 
the case of pigeons, dogs, and rabbits. He then 
argued that species may have arisen out of varieties, 
and genera out of species. Species became distinct 
owing to the survival of the fittest, and the extinction 
of intermediate varieties in the stru^Ie for existence. 
The families of Aryan speech are analogous to 
genera, the individual languages to species, and 
dialects to varieties. Of the origin of languages, 
as well as of the origin of species, we have no direct 
knowledge, while the origin of dialects, like the 
origin of varieties, is less obscure, Hence the study 
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of tbe origin of dialects can hardly fail to throw 
light on the origin of languages. 

The causes which have led to the formation of 
dialects can be well studied in the case of Germany. 
The dialects of German have already become so 
diverse that a Swiss is unintelligible to a Holsteiner, 
or a Frisian to a Transylvanian ; yet they all speak 
German. All these dialects are connected by a 
series of intermediate links — Swabian, Bavarian, 
Austrian, Hessian, Franconian,—affording a con¬ 
tinuous passage from one extreme to the other 
If these had been extinguished, we should call, the 
speech of Uri, Holstein, and Transylvania separate 
languages; as it is, we call them dialects of German, 
No German dialect is alt^ther isolated. Each 
agrees in some respects with one or more of its 
immediate neighbours, and differs in other respects. 
The Franconian or central dialects, for instance, share 
certain phonetic peculiarities with the Low German 
dialects to the north of tliem, and others with the 
High German dialects on the south. The East 
Franconian differs from the Alemannic more than it 
does from the Bavarian. 

A probable cause can be assigned for some of 
these dialectic variations. We know that within the 
historic period German has extended its domain over 
large districts which are not Teutonic by blood. By 
race the north-west r^ion of German speech is largely 
Teutonic, the eastern Lithuanian and Slavonic, the 
central region is Celtic, and the southern is Ligurian. 
When toward the close of the second century of 
our era, the Goths, tlic Burgundians, and other 
Teutonic tribes began to move southwards to the 
Danube, and thence Into Italy, Gaul, and Spain, the 
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Staves pressed forward from the East into the lands 
which bad been left vacant, and took possession of 
the valleys of the Vistula, the Oder, the Elbe, the 
Saale, the upper Main, and the middle and lower 
Danube, In the sixth century, as the local names 
clearly testify, Oldenburg, Mecklenbui^, Saxony, 
Lauenburg, Pomerania, Silesia, the south-eastern 
part of Hanover, and the Alt mark were peopled by 
Slaves. Slavonic dialects were spoken at Kiel, 
Lubeck, Magdeburg, Halle, Berlin, Leipsig, Dresden, 
Salsburg, and Vienna. 

During the lest thousand years German speech has 
been slowly winning back its lost provinces, but 
without displacement of population, The Slavic 
tribes have not been expelled, but only Teutonised, 
and the brachycephaUc Slavic type remains. 

In like manner Eastern Pnisait, which is Lithuanian 
by blood, was Germanised by the Teutonic Knighta 
The Celtic lands of central Bavaria, the land of the 
Boil, as well as WUrtemberg, Baden, and Hesse, were 
Germanised In the fourth century by Alemannic, 
Suevic, and Frankish tribes. In several Swiss can¬ 
tons the blood la Rhastlan but the speech Burgundian. 
It is therefore no matter for surprise that in all 
thcK regions the Low German speech of the con¬ 
querors was modified when it was acquired by 
the native tribes. The primitive Low German dialects 
are only spoken in those Frisian and Dutch districts 
which arc Teutonic in blood as well as speech. 

We may next go a step further and examine the 
case of the neo-Latin dialects xvhich have now become 
languages. French, Spanish, and Italian are called 
languages, but they arose out of dialects; and if 
the connecting dialects be taken into account, the 
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sharp line of separation wliich divides the literary 
languages disappears in the case of the vernacular 
speech. 

Beginning at the North, and excluding the literary 
langurs, we find ft series of mutually intelligible 
dialects of the Langue d'oil, such as Walloon, Picard, 
Norman, Burgundian, and Savoyard, which shade o/T 
gradually into the dialects of the Langue d’oc, sudt 
as Limousin, Auvergnat, Gascon, and Provencal; and 
these ^in into Catalan, Kavarrais, Castilian, and 
Andalusian, while Savoyard forms the transition to 
Piedmontese, through which we successively arrive at 
Lombard, Venetian, Tuscan, Corsican, Neapolitan, 
Calabrese, Sicilian, and Maltese, Sardinian forming a 
link between Spanish and Italian. 

Owing mainly to political causes, the Tuscan, 
Castilian, and Parisian dialects have become literary 
languages, and with the spread of education are 
rapidly extinguishing the provincial vernaculars. If 
it had so happened that all the Intermediate dialects 
between Walloon and Sicilian had been extinguished, 
the speech of France and Italy would be almost 
as different as Sanskrit and Zend. In Che case of 
the Aryan languages tliere has been an extensive 
extinction of intermediate dialects. Instead of an 
Inclined plane of speech, such as that which extends 
from UrI to Holstein, or from Picardy to Calabria, 
we have, as it were, a staircase—the inclined plane 
has been broken up into Irregular and disconnected 
steps. 

The process by which the primitive Aryan speech 
first became extended over a vast region, and then 
broke up into dialects which became the parents 
of Aryan languages, must be analogous to the 
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process l>y which in historic times the Latin language, 
the dialect of one city, Ronse, spread over the whole 
Roman empire, and then broke up into the neo-Latin 
Iang;uage3. The neo-Latin languages arose out of the 
local vernacular dialects, which existed side by side 
with the literary Latin. These dialects owe their 
origin to tlie fact that the Latin of the Ic^onaries was 
acquired by the conquered races, whose languages 
were extinguished, but left their mark on the acquired 
speech. 

Thus the Latin speech when acquired by Ligurians 
gave rise to the Langue d’oc, by Gauls to the 
Langue d‘oul, by '‘Celts" to Castilian, by Iberians 
to Portuguese, by Celt Iberians to Aragonese. In 
the Alps there are three Ladino dialects which may 
owe their peculiarities to the Influence of the old 
Rhsetian language on the acquired Latin speech. 
Roumanian has doubtless been infected by the speech 
of the ancient Dacians, among whom the Roman 
colonists lived. In several cases the vowels have 
acquired a nasal sound, or have been converted into 
diphthongs. The article has become a suffix; wc 
have, for instance, omi>l {homo iUi), the man. The 
fact that this peculiarity is found also in Bulgarian, 
a Slavonic language, as well as in Albanian, makes 
it probable that this usage may have been derived 
from the old Illyrian family of speech to which 
Dacian probably belonged. 

Italian is nearer to Latin than Provencal, and Pro- 
vcngal than French, because there was a smaller 
foreign element in Italy than in Southern Gau), and 
in the south of Gaul than in the north. The change 
of speech is phonetic rather than lexical, and largely 
due to the foreign accent with which Latin was 
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Spoken by those to whom it was an acquired 
language. 

The dialect of the Isle de France has become the 
literary language of France owing to the accident 
that the Capets came to fix their capital at Paris. 
Umbrian, Oscan, and Messapian gave place to ILatin 
because the Roman republic subdued the rest of 
Italy. Because Athens was the intellectual centre of 
the Hellenic world, because Castilian was spoken at 
Madrid, because Mahommed was born at Mecca, the 
local dialects of Attica, Castile, and Mecca have 
become the literary languages which we call Greek, 
Spanish, and Arabic 

When a literary language has been established, 
local dialects tend to disappear, Owing probably 
to political causes, the dialects which must once 
have bridged over the gulf between Slavonic and 
Iranian, Armenian and Greek, Latin and Celtic, have 
been extinguished. It is thus that we must explain 
the growth of local dialects into languages, and the 
extinction of intermediate varieties. 

It has often happened that the dialect which has 
succeeded in the struggle for existence has been one 
which has incorporated the most numerous foreign 
elements. Latin was by no means the purest of the 
Italic dialects. Attic Greek was further from the 
primitive Hellenic speech than Doric or jEoHc, 
Literary English Is the mixed language of the 
Danelagh, rather than the pure Saxon speech of 
Wessex or the pure Anglian of Korthumbria, and 
Frisian is nearer to the primitive Teutonic speech 
than literary German. 
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§ 3. Tki Lost A fyan Langaagts. 

The tendency of vernacular dfaiccu to disappear, 
thus accentuating the distinctions between those 
which survive, will help to explain the extinction 
of linguistic families which must formerly have been 
the missing links between existing languages. 

In some cases we are able to form probable con* 
jectiires as to the nature of the languages which have 
been exterminated, and which might have bridged 
over the gulf between divided families of Aryan 
speecL 

The Armenians are believed to have been an 
eastern extension of the Phrygians, who themselves 
have been identified with the Briges of Thrace. 
Thus of tlw few Phr>^ian words which we possess, 
Bay«2^, the Phrygian name of the supreme God, Is 
the Iranian and tlie Slavonic Bogu} Hence 

we may conjecture that Phr>^an and Thracian might 
supply some of the missing links between Greek, 
Armenian, Slavonic, and Iranian. Between the last 
two Sarmatian and Scythian were probably inter¬ 
posed- There can be little doubt that several Iranian 
languages have disappeared. The existing Iranian 
languages—Pushtu, Persian, Kurd, and Baluchi— 
resemble the patches of liagshot sand which crown 
ihe heights near London, lemnants of a once con¬ 
tinuous formation now extensively destroyed by 
denudation. 

The ancient Dacian, our only knowledge of which 
Is dcrisred from gec^raphical names and a few plant 
names preserved by Dioscorides, was conterminous, 
* Renwi, Laa^ua p. *7. 
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or nearly so, with Celtic, Illyrian, Thracian, and 
Lithuanian. The Dacian name of the cinquefoil, 
propedula^ reminds ua of the Celtic ptmpeduia, 
Dacian probably belonged to the Thraco-Illyrian 
family, and if it had come down to ua would 
doubtless have supplied a valuable link between 
Celtic, Albanian, Greek, and Lithuanian. Albanian 
again U the descendant of the old Illyrian. Its 
linguistic position is doubtful. Hehn thinks it ap. 
proaches most nearly to Greek, Blau believes it was 
nearer to Iranian; but as Greek has closer relations 
with Indo-Iranian than with any other family, the old 
Illyrian, If it had been known to us, might have 
helped to bridge over the existing gulf. Illyrian, 
however, has left Its mark in the region which it 
once occupied. Albanian, as we have seen,i like 
Roumanian and Bulgarian, possesses a definite 
declension, obtained by means of a suffixed article, a 
peculiarity probably derived from the old Illyrian, 
which may have been a link between the Italic, 
FIcllenic, and Lettic languages. 

Thus it would appear that three links—the Dacian, 
Illyrian, and Thracian—are wanting between the 
European langu^a The Dacian and the Thra¬ 
cian might have formed the transition between 
the Slavonic to the East, the Celtic to the 
West, and the Greek to the South. Phr>^ian and 
Thracian might have bridged the gulf between 
Armenian and Greek; Sarmatian between Slavonic 
and Iranian. 

The destruction of so many of the central links 
may help to explain why the northern and southern 
languages of Europe have so little in common. If 

‘ $e« p. tu/ra. 
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(be lost languages had survived, the probable con* 
nectlons between the Aryan languages might be 
represented by the following diagram. 



§ 4. r/ne !Vavt Theory. 

Reason has been shown for believing that the 
Aryan languages were evolved out of dialects, much 
in the same way that the Teutonic dialects or the 
neo-Latin langurs have been formed. 

The probability that the Aryan languages were 
evolved, so to speak, in situ, has been demonstrated 
by Schmidt in a tract to which reference has already 
been madc.^ Schmidt*8 “ wave theory" has, however, 
so important a bearing on the question of tJic region 
where Aryan speech originated that a few pages must 
be devot^ to setting it forth in greater detail 

Relying on certain words and forms which are 
conBned to the European Aryans, Kick and Schleicher 
had maintained that there was an early and funda¬ 
mental separation between the European and Asiatic 
1 See p. 35 , supm- 
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Aiyans; while Grassmann, Pauli, Sonne, and Spiegel 
contended that Greek was nearer to the Asiatic 
languages than to Latin or Teutonic; and Bopp and 
Pott in like manner urged the close phonological 
resemblances between the Slavonic and the Indo- 
Iranian languages. 

Schmidt showed that all the Aryan languages 
formed links in a chain, that Slavonic can be severed 
neither from German on the one side nor from Iranian 
on the other, w^iie Greek forms the connecting link 
between Sanskrit and Latin. 

Assuming the close connection of Zend and 
Sanskrit, which is admitted by all scholars, and 
regarding them as sister languages, Schmidt showed 
that the three Baltic families—Teutonic, Lettic, and 
Slavic—are united by 143 verbal links, all three being 
joined together by 59 links, Teutonic and Slavic by 
50, and Teutonic and Lettic by 34 He then showed 
that the Indo-Iranian, or Eastern group, is united to 
the Baltic, or Northern group, by 90 links, of which 61 
specially connect it with the Slavo-Lettic family, and 
only 15 with the Teutonic. While the intimate con¬ 
nection of the three Baltic families is evidenced by 
143 links, there are nearly as many, 132, which unite 
the two Mediterranean families—Italic and Hellenic; 
the Asiatic group being united with the Mediterranean 
by 123 links, of which 99 connect it with the Hellenic 
family, only 20 with the Italic, and 4 with both. 
There are also 10 links uniting the Slavo-Lettic, Indo- 
Iranian, and Hellenic families. 

These links are only in the vocabulary, but there 
are others in the grammatical structure. Thus Teu¬ 
tonic and Slavo-Lettic agree not only in the words 
for rilver, rye, wheat, beer, and thousand, but in the 
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change of a primitive M to in certain case endinga 
Lettic and Teutonic replace dby Im the numet^ 
e/even and twc/ve. Slavo-Lectic screes with lndo> 
Iranian in the designation of the supreme deity, Bogu, 
in the word for marriage, and in several numerals; 
and also in two cases of the noun, four forms of the 
verb, and certain forms of the pronoun. Greek 
shares one form of the verb (the fuiurvm exactufk) 
with Latin, and three with Indo-Iranian. Iranian, 
Greek, and Slavonic change s into k between two 
vowels, and Iranian and Greek replace an initial 
r by A In many culture words and in several gram¬ 
matical forms Latin is nearer the Northern languages 
than it is to Greek. The close agreement of Latin 
with Celtic has already been pointed out They 
have both formed a new passive and three new tenses 
in the same way. The morpholc^ical peculiarities of 
Lithuanian are shared partly with the European, and 
partly with the Asiatic Iangu<^cs. Thus in the word 
mdtu, ^ I milk,” the r is European, the e Asiatic. In 
def-rna- 9 ntti, a dative plural feminine, the vowel of 
the root is distinctively European, the stem suffix is 
Indo-Iranian, and the case suffix distinctively Slavo- 
Teutonic. Hence we see that the great families of 
Aryan speech, Indo-Iranian, Hellenic, Celto-Italic, 
Teutonic, and Slavo-Lcttlc, arc indissolubly bound 
t^ether. Slavo-Lettlc can be no more tom from its 
connection with Teutonic on the one side than from 
Iranian on the other. Greek is linked with Sanskrit 
as closely as with Latin. 

The way the Aryan languages are interlinked 
seems to prove that there could have been no 
successive migrations from Asii* The European 
^ See the dji^o oo p. as, sufra. 
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lan^ages could only have arisen in Europe, at a 
time when the Aryan nations occupied much the 
same relative positions as in the historic period. 
The Slaves, for instance, must from the first have 
been between the Iranians and the Germans, and the 
Greeks between the Latins and the Indo-Iranians. 
The more remote langu^es are from each other, 
gec^raphicahy, the fewer are the peculiarities which 
they share i n common- Thus S ch m idt has shown that 
the connection of Indo-Iranian with Slavonic is clMcr 
than its connection with Teutonic in the proportion 
of more than lo to d- In like manner, the connection 
of Indo-Iranian with Greek is closer than its con¬ 
nection with Latin in the proportion of nearly $ to i. 

Schmidt maintains that the Aryan linguistic area 
was at one time homogeneous. In various portions 
of this domain he supposes that tendencies to varia¬ 
tion arose, and spread like undulations from the centre 
of disturbance. Thus in one spot a tendency may 
have arisen to change the primitive guttural tenuis 
into a sibilant, a tendency which affected the regions 
occupied by the forefathers of the Indo-Iranians, the 
Armenians, and the Letto-Slaves, so that the Greek 
which is e/i in old Irish, egntum in Latin, and 
hund‘ Gothic, corresponds to fu/o-w in 

Sanskrit, In Iranian, sut^ In old Slavonic, and 
ssitHtas in Lithuanian. 

At some other time and in some other region we 
may suppose that there was a tendency to change the 
primitive A 4 in the case endings -^ 4 /, -Ww, to 

fft, a tendency which only extended to the ancestors 
of the Slaves and Teutons, so that in place of the old 
Irish /era-i& and the Latin kostubus we get vulfa-m 
in Gothic, and vlukc-mu in old Slavonic 
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At a third point a new passive was formed, xvhich 
extended to the Celtic and Italic languages, and 
perhaps more remotely to the Lithuanian, giving us 
the old Irish l;era-y and the Latin /gro-r. In the 
same way, Celtic and Teutonic were possibly affected 
by a tendency to denote past time by prefixes. Other 
changes affected the whole European region and 
mcluded the Armenian, others merely the Italo- 
Hellcnic domain.^ 

In like manner, we find certain primitive worships 
extending over contiguous regiona Bhaga, as the 
name of the supreme deity, is found among Iranians 
Slaves, and Phrygians; Wcxlcn only among Celts 
and Teutons; Juno and Vesta are confined to Greeks 
and Latins; Uranus to Greeks and Indians; Mithra 
to Indians and Irnniana 

Tlwse facta are clearly inconsistent with any theory 
of the migration of the Aryans from Asia to Europe 
at any time subsequent to the period of linguistic 
unity. The Aryan languages must have originated 
when the Aryan nations occupied much tlie same 
relative positions which they now hold. 

§ 5. Lftnpio^g and Ract. 

The Intimate interlinking of the Aryan languages 
which Schmidt has established proves that the 
linguistic separation must have taken place at a time 
when the Aryan races occupied nearly the same 
relative positions as at the beginning of the historical 
period. But Schmidt assigned no cause for the local 
dialectical disturbances or tendencies to variation 
which he assumed to have taken place. 

> SehmUt, VtnytmiuA^/ptrUanffu, p. jj, 
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This has been done by the anthropologists—more 
especially by Penka. We have already seen that 
Aryan languages are spoken by at least fiwr 
European races, only one of which could have been 
Aryan by blood The otliers must have exchanged 
their primitive tongue for Aryan speech, The 
evidence adduced by Penka and POsche tc prove the 
mutability of apccch and the comparath^ stability of 
race ha.s also been summarised, We Asve also seen 
that the peculiarities which distinguish the neo-Latin 
languages may be due to the acquirement of Latin 
speech by Iberians, Gauls, Rhretians, or Dacians. 
The origin of the dialects of ancient Italy and Greece, 
and of the modern provincial'dialects of France, 
Spain, Germany, and England, may to some extent 
be explained in the same way. 

We are thei’crore entitled to extend this principle 
as a vtra which may account for the origin of 
the dialects out of which grew the Aryan families of 
speech. In other tvords, we may attribute many, if 
not all, of tile di(Terences which distinguish the Aryan 
languages to the Aryaniaation of non-Aiyan races, 

In some cases the Influence of a foreign idiom can 
be definitely traced. Thus Spiegel has shown the 
influence of Semitic grammar on Persian, and of 
Dravidian grammar on Sanskrit It is the same with 
Sanskrit phonolc^ \ the linguals and ccrcbro-dcntals, 
which arc so characteristic of Sanskrit, belonged to 
the tongue of the subjugated Dravidians, and have 
infected Aryan speech in India, but in no other 
land. 

It is not impossible that some of these phonetic 
change may be due to causes purely organic. 
Duncan Gibb has proved that in extreme types, such 
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as the negro and the European, there arc actual 
difTcrences in the structure of the larynx, whicli may 
suffice to explain why negroes find it in so difficult to 
utter certain sounds which come easily to ourselves. 
A negro finds it alincwt impossible to pronounce the 
English f/ii which he transforms into while a Swiss 
turns it regularly Into s. A Russian, on the other 
hand, turns it into/ the name Theodore, for instance, 
becoming Feodor. We have a .similar clungc in 
Latin, /kuinf answering to and rufiis to 

ipv0p6i. 

There arc many such phonetic tests of race, On 
the idght of the Sicilian Vespers tlic Frcnc)^ fugitives, 
with the sword at their throat*, were bidden to Aiy 
the word cic/yt, and If the e wa* pronounced as 
j, and not like our they s;iid s/sM iuKlead of 
were rcc^nlsed as I^renchmcn, and 

killed. 

Again, when the Mamolukesin Egypt exterminated 
the Arabs of the Said they made them soy the 
word dakik (flour), In order to ascertain whether Iho 
guttural was pronounced as a or a 

The men of Gilead said shibbcletJi, but the men of 
Ephraim “could not frame to pronounce It right, and 
said Sibbokth,” and wore slain at the lords of Jordan 
(JiKigca vii, 6). 

The Polynesians are unable to say " Maiy," which 
they change to Mali, The Chinese have turned 
Benares into Po-io^nai, Brahma iiito.F<i«, and Christ 
into Ki-iMe-iu. The Caflres of the Cape pronounce 
the word “gold" as and "sugar” as isHgiUy 

while they aro able to catch some of the difficult 
Hottentot clicks which an Engllsliman finds impos¬ 
sible, even after long practice—aiyVrfo These 
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are extreme ewes, but \ve may take it as an axiom 
that whenever a new language is acquired by 
foreigners or by subject races there will be certain 
classes of sounds wluch will be pronounced with 
difficulty, and will therefore as a rule be evaded or 
be inaccurately reproduced. This is especially the 
case with the soft and aspirated mutes. Thus when 
Aristophanes brings barbarians on the stage he 
makes them replace the difficult sounds of the Greek 
aspirated tenues, ^ simple tenues *, r, k. 

The same difficulty was feit by the Goths. Ulphilas 
represents the Greek x ^y ^ Ugrians And the 
soft mutes y, difficult to pronounce, and change 
them toi’, /. TJius a Magyar speaking German says 
/ta/ir instead of bindtr^ fsk instead of beck, and //M 
instead of bfeek. Shakespeare’s foreigners do tlie 
same. Fluellcn in "Henry V.,*' and Sir John Evans, 
the Welsh parson in the" Merry Wives of Windsor," 
substitute p for i for d, and / for s', and introduce 
peculiar idioms and a simplified form of English 
grammar. " Fragging knave. Pistol, which you ami 
yourself and all tire world know to be no petter than 
a fellow, look you now, of no merits: he is come to 
me, and prings me pread and sault yesterday, look 
you, and bid me eat my lock." "It is that feriy 
person for all the ’orld." “The tevil and his tarn.” 
Dr. Caius, the Frenchman, is unable to pronounce our 
th and w. Mrs. Stowe's negroes, Mr. Black's High¬ 
landers, and Lever’s Irishmen encounter similar 
difficulties, plionctic and grammatical, when they 
speak English. The pidgin-English of a Chinaman 
differs from that of a Malay or a Chinook. 

It may therefore be regarded as probable that 
racial tendencies may cxpl<uii, to some extent, the 
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diflcrcntiation of the Aryan langifagw. This hypo¬ 
thesis derives support from the existence of similar 
phonetic tendencies in French and Welsh. Two 
Aryan languages, Latin and old Celtic, have been 
modified in similar ways. TJ»e French, like the 
Welsh, find a difficulty in pronouncing llic initial 
double consonants «, sin, sj>. st, and in both coses 
the difficulty is overcome in the same way by pre¬ 
fixing a vowel The Welsh have made the Latin 
ichofa Into spiritus into yspr^^d, and scutum into 
ysgxuyd. Similarly the I.atin schda became cscolc In 
old French and dw/r in modern Frendi; spirltus 
became esprit ; sperart became espPrer; species be¬ 
came esp^ and ^pia; spada became and then 
^P^c,' scabellnm became eseabcesH; senUx became escheUe 
and then Midle^ We find other regular phonetic 
changes, such as « for w, r for /, and eh for c, as in 
rien from sente from semifa, orme from uhnust 

ehefitoeti enput. 

In some of these words wo see another character¬ 
istic common to French and Welsh. This is the 
Celtic tcndeiKy to the mutilation of unaccented 
syllables. Tlie accented syllable is preserved, the 
short atonic syllables arc suppressed. Thus die 
Latin words pbrtieus, dsinns, scptwidna, liberdre, and 

have become in modern French poreke, fine, 
semaine, iivrer, and rc^le, and scmctipsrssimum has 
become vdme. In like manner the Latin bentdicth, 
papitio, and efirpus became benditt, pabeU, and eorff in 
Welsh, and Caerleon represents Castra LegioTsuiH, 

In Frcncli as well as in Welsh this tendency to 
contraction lias played havoc with the declensions. 
In Welsh there are hardly any remains of the old 

^ Sm RtiUI«r, iMares, veLiL pp. 195, 195, 
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suffixes which indicated case, and prepositions have 
to be used instead. French has in like manner 
lost its cases, which have been replaced by the same 
device as in Welsh, and we have to say d la /€mmg, 
dela ftmtMtpgurla fmm. Similar ethnic tendcn> 
cies produce similar results on language. If we 
>vere ignorant of the history of the French language 
we might probably be led to connect it too closely 
with Welsh, owing to the superficial resemblance due 
to these common tendencies. 

In certain words the aspirated tenues in Greek, San¬ 
skrit, and German answer in Latin, Celtic, and Lithu¬ 
anian to the corresponding unaspirated tenues, and it 
is found that the Slaves and Roumanians, who also 
belong to the brachycephallc race, make the same 
change when they speak German. In South Ger« 
many and Swltscrlnnd, which were originally Celtic, 
and where the Celtic skull-type has reasserted itself, 
^ve find that the North German k/i, th^ and ph are 
fi^equcntly changed to k, t, and p. 

During the historic period Aryan speech has been 
extending itself ever Finnic territory. Scattered ever 
the valley of the Volga, the linguistic map of Russia* 
shows sporadic settlements of Finns^Mordwlns, 
Wotlaks, and Tscheremiss—who are gradually acquir¬ 
ing Slavonic speech. Moscow in the tenth century lay 
in Finnic territory ; it is new the hcait of Russia. 
In tlie seventh century tl\e whole valley of the 
Dvina was Finnic; It is now almost wholly Slave. 
Over one-half of Russia the blood is probably Finnic, 
and we may therefore expect to find peculiarities of 
Ugro-Finnic phenology in Russia. Now Anderson 

^ S«« ibe Bafip in Um Stumaiaii-Vgnla/t«n Stutan AiiaJiauMrfttt 
puR L (HdMi)g{bf3, iBSe.) 
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has collected a number of instances of the tendency 
in the Finno-Ugric languages to change a guttural 
into a sibilant.* It is worthy of note that tliis charige 
is found also in the Slavo-Lcttic languages, which are 
spoken by races which come nearer than any olhex 
Aryans to the physical type of the Ugro-Kinns. Tlie 
same sibilation of gutturals is found also among the 
Indo-Iranian*, This may be explained by the 
hypothesis of Tcnka that the Iiido-Iranians were 
originally Aryanised Ugriana But while the Indo- 
Iranian languages share In common this peculiarity 
ol the Finno-Ugric phonol^, the Iranian languages, 
Nvhich arc so closely related to the Indian, are entirely 
free from the characteristic Dravidian aouiuU, the 
cerebrals, and liiiguo-dcntals, tvhfch arc found in no 
Aryan language except Sanskrit These peculiarities 
in the phonology of SaJiskrit are indications of its 
migration from rinno-Ugric to Druvidian territory. 

Anderson has also collected instances of the Ugric 
fondness for inserting a parasitic/or if aAcr explosives,* 
owing to which ^ becomes f, t, or t. We may detect 
similar tendencies among the brachycephalic Aryans, 
which may explain the equivalence of kis, qms, tis, 
and pis; of kituri, quatuor and pstuar, and ts^pankaH, 
quinqui, and pimp 

From tlie foregoing instances it may be concluded 
that when tlie language of conqucpors is acquired by 
subject races tlie mere difficult sounds will be more 
or less niodihcd. In sucli a case there will also be a 
difficulty in learning the more elaborate grammatical 
inflexions, which arc not easy to catch and remember. 

A destruction of grammatical forms will ensue, new 
formations will be developed, and the simplified 

i A«icr»B, Shviifn, p, 184, • JM., p, ig^ 
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grammar will ultimately be adopted by the Con¬ 
querors in their intercourse with their more numerous 

subjecta ... 

Of this process we have actual instances, Mr. i 
Kington Oliphant has shown the result of t^ Danish 
Conquest in breaking up the old Anglian inflexions 
He has shown how, except in the case of a few 
plurals like oxen, the genitive and plural in «r swal¬ 
lowed up the old genitives and plurals in an, and 
uncoupled the preposition from the verb.' The 
grammar was simplified and made more easy to 
acquire Mr. OUpbant has also shown the influence 
of the Norman Conquest in causing certain Frcn<i 
prefixes and suffixes to be tacked on to the English 

stems.* , 

The Teutonic conquest of Gaul had a similar 
result As early as the fifth century four of the 

of the noun were lost, and replaced by pre¬ 
positions. A new future was formed from habio. 
Instead of amabo we find fahnir-ai, equivalent to 
ego amare luxheo, the pronoun being prefixed to make 
the new formation intelligible, and then, when this 
had become familiar, a more emphatic form,^# vaw 
aimer, was invented.* But even amaho was not the 
old Aryan future. In Umbrian, Oscan, and Celtic 
the old future in s was altogether lost, and there are 
only faint traces of it in Latin,* The new future m 
^was formed from the auxiliary verb / so that 
tuna-ho is " I am to love.” 

In the Slavo-Lettic languages the eld perfect has 
disappeared without a trace, and it is nearly lost ia 

I OlipbABt, Siandvd BneHaX, pp. 47'5^* 

> m., pp. 241 • 247. • S«7ce. PrlneipUs, p, sp. 

< CemMaditm, 19. 821, 82s. 
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^ 6. TAf Gtnesis of Afyan Speech. 

mny year* ago Professor Ma^ Muller 
belief that “ in the grammar of the Ary^ 
languages we can discover the stamp of one 

impressed on «°»“"t.rlndtve 
speech, at the very beginning of the.r 
tibe obliterated again in the course of centuries. 

The doctrine of evolution, which has so profoundly 
affected the physical sciences, has now been a pp l ie d 
to the science of language, and it is more in accord¬ 
ance with modem scientific 

language has been slowly developed dunng the lapse 
of SXerable ^s, and that the Aryan 
instead of being invented by “one 
were unconsciously evolved out of some ruder form 

"^What this form was can only be matter for con¬ 
jecture, but we may legitimately examine the non- 
Aryan langurs wnth the object of discovering winch 
of^m ^^aches most closely to the primitive 
Aiyan, and whether any probable hy^thesis can be 
fomed as to the nature of the mother-speech from 

which the Aryan languages were evolv^. 

The Aiyan territory is circumscribed by three 
other linguistic families-the Hamitic, the Semitic, 

and the Ural-Altaic Among these its nearest cot- 

gener must be sought, ail other f^ les of s^ 
being too remote, both geographically and struc- 

*'*The Iberians, as we have seen, were probably non- 
Aiyan by race and language. Their physical type 

* lUx Viiller, Svroty ^^ 
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was that of the North African tribes, who spoke 
Numidian dialects belonging to the Hamitic family, 
and remotely akin to the old l^yptian. 

Many philolc^ists of repute are of opinion that the 
inflexional Semitic languages were evolved out of 
some tongue of the Hamitic class,' and they have 
pointed out striking grammatical agreements between 
the Semitic and the old ^yptian, 

But all attempts to connect Aryan and Semitic 
speech have conspicuously failed Both, it is true, 
are inflexional, but the inflexion is of a wholly 
different character. The verbal roots are also dif¬ 
ferent, the formative elements are different, and arc 
employed in a different manner. Tliere is an impass¬ 
able abyss between the Semitic and Aryan langu^es. 
It is impossible to conceive that tlie one could have 
been evolved out of the other, 

There arc no while races except the Ural-Altac 
and the Semitic from which the white Aryan race 
could have originated. In physical character the 
Mediterranean dolichocephalic Aryan-speaking race 
resembles the Semites; while the Central European 
brachycepbdlic race agrees with the Finno-Ugric type 
But there is no such impassable gulf between Ural- 
Altaic and Aryan speech as there is between Aryan 
and Semitic. 

The Semitic languages have prefixes and infixes, 
whereas the Aryan and Ugto-Finnic languages 
possess only suffixea Hence there is an agreement 
in their fundamental structure. It is true that the 
Ugro-Finnic langu?^ are agglutinative, but in some 

» P. M alter, EtMntsro^it, pp. $2, 527 ; SaT«. 

« fht Seknet «f voL a. p- »78j Hwtecque, 
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of them, as in the West Finnic class the a^luti^tion 
has almost reached the infiexiona! stage, difforog 
little from the primitive 

discover in the more archaic Aiyan ’“5^^ 
There is no absolute line to be drawn between 
agglutination and inflexion. Isolabng languages 

to become a^lutinativo, 

to become inflexional; inflexional Unguagcs tend 
ultimately to lose their flexions, and become analyt^ 
Chinese is monosyllabic; Tibetan shows a tendeni^ 
to a^lutination. The Ural-Altaic lan^agos are in 
the t^lutinating sti^; but Finnic, tfe 
vani^of this class, has almost reachrf the st^ 
of Inflexion. Aryan languages are inflexional, bw 
in Persian, French, and English the inflexions have 
almost disappeared, and the analytic stage has been 

he farther we go back into the history of Ar^n 
speech the more agglutinative and 1ms inflexional is 
the character of the grammar. The more archaic 
Aryan languages, such as the Lithuanian, approach 
most ctesely to the transparent Ugr<>F.nme 
grammar, which is simple and k^cal; while m othM 
Aryan languages the grammatical forms are deg^cd 
and obscure. On the other hand, the more dweloped 
Finnic langu^es have become less a^lutinatire 
more inflexionaL Professor Max Muller admiU that 
in the Finnic grammar we find a closer approximatmn 
to the Aryan than can be elsewhere discovered. He 
goes so f« as to say tliat “we might sdmost doubt 
Aether the grammar of this Ung^ (Finnic) h^ 
not left the agglutinative stage and «h«r^ mlo ge 
current of inflexion with Greek and Sansknt. i> • 
> Max HiiUer, toL i. p. ii9- 
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Schrader admits that it cannot bft denied that the 
Aryan languages exhibit traces which show that they 
have emerged from a lower stage of development, 
nearer to that of the Ural-Altaic langu^ea 

The Finnic^ which is the most advanced of the 
Ural-Altaic languages, also approaches the Aryan 
languages in requiring' the adjective to agree with the 
substantive in number and case. Moreover, in the 
Finnic and Aryan languages tJie ultimate verbal roots 
are largely the same in sound and meaning, the 
pronominal and other formative elements are largely 
the same, and are used in the same way, and with the 
same import 

There ha.s been a constant tendency to assimilate 
the forms of the Aryan cases and to obliterate the 
distinction of the grammatical forms, while the 
recuperative power of producing new forms seems to 
be now lost At the same time, while cases and tenses 
have disappeared, there lias been a tendency to multiply 
declensions and conjugations. But primitive Aryan 
speech possessed only two forms of declension and 
conjugation, tliosc belonging to the vocalic and con¬ 
sonantal stems, and these probably are ultimately 
reducible to one. In tliis it agreed with the primitive 
Ural-Altaic speech, which primarily posse.«kSed only 
one form of declension and one of conjugation. 

The Altaic languages still possess the power of 
developing cases with great readiness, a power wliich 
Aryan speech must have once possessed but has now 
lost The primitive Aryan speech was rich in cases, 
which were formed by a^lutinated postpositions. 
Latin kept five, the medieval langue d’oil kept two, 
modern French has lost tlicm all As these cases fell 
into disuse it became necessary to supply the defect 
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by prepositions. In the proto-Aryan speech there 
certainly seven and probably nine cases—a 
genitive, a dative, and an accusative, ttvo locatives, 
two instrumentals, and two ablatives. With them 
we may compare the nine cases in Yakut and the 
fourteen in Finnic, which possesses illative, prosecu¬ 
tive, and mutative cases. We have seen that some 
Aryan languages, such as Sanskrit and South 
Slavonic, have developed numerous consonants which 
the primitive speech did not possesa The Ugro- 
Altaic phonetic system seems to be a simple sts^e 
out of which the Aryan system might have been 
evolved. It possesses only one guttural, ^ while the 
Aryan has six; one dental, f, while the Aryan has 
three; and one labial, A while the Aryan has three. 

It' is however alleged that tlicre arc three radical 
distinctions which separate the Aryan and Finnic 
languages. They are gender, tlic formation of the 
plural, and the law of vocalic harmony. 

The vocalic harmony, which is sudt a characteristic 
feature of the Ural-Altaic languages, has been adduced 
as the most fundamental difference by which they arc 
distinguished from Aryan languages. But some of 
them, as the Tschemmiss and the Wotiak, possess 
only faint traces of it M. Adam supposes that they 
have lost it If so, the Aryan lar^uages might have 
lost it also. M. Hovciacque, on the other hand, 
believes that the vocalic harmony is of comparatively 
recent origin, and that the Tschcrcmiss and Wotiak 
have only imperfectly acquired it 

The next great difference is in the formation of tlic 
plural. The Aryan and Ural-Altaic languages have 
three numbers—singular, dual, and plural. In tliis they 
agree, but we have to face the formidable difficulty 
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that though the dual is formed in the same way, the 
structure of the plural is altogether different In the 
Finnic languages the sign of the plural is inserted 
between the stem and the pronominal or postpositional 
suffixes, whereas in Aryan languages the sign of the 
plural comes last But this difference, fundamental as 
it may seem, may rather be regarded as a sign of 
primitive unity. Professor Sayce has slwu n reasons 
for believing that in the primitive Aryan speech 
there was no plural, but only the singular and 
the dual “ Nothir^," ho says, «seems to us more 
natural, nay, more necessary, than the existence 
of the plural; we might suppose that its roots go 
deep down into the very b^innlngs of language, 
and yet there ai'c two facts which militate most clearly 
and decisively against such an oplnloa’'^ One is the 
occasional survival of the dual, which would have 
been needless if the plural had been in existence, ns 
we see by the fact that the existence of the plural has 
caused the dual to be dropped. " The dual,” he says 
elsewhere, “ was older than the plural, and, after the 
development of the latter, survived only as a useless 
encumbrance, which most of the Aryan languages 
contrived to get rid of.”* The same was the case in 
the Finnic languages, which originally had a dual, aa 
is proved by its survival in Ostiak, Lapp, and Samo- 
yed, while in the more cultured languages it has 
disappeared. The second fact is that many families 
of speech possess a dual, but have not yet developed 
a plural The Accadian and Basque possess the 
plural only in an imperfect and rucllincntary fonn. 
That the plural was a Into formation in the 

* Sajee, Ajlicle “Gtaunmat" in Ihe Britannk^ 
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Ural-Altaic languages is proved by the fact that 
they have not all adopted the same plural suffix. 
It is / in Finnic, k in Magyar, lay in Turkic, and 
nor in Mongolic.^ The Aryan and Finnic languages 
form the dual in the same way. In both the dual 
suffix follows the case ending or the pronominal suffix. 
The dual suffix is also believed to be identical in 
its origin, having been constructed out of the same 
pronominal elements in Samoyed, Lapp, and Ostiak 
as in those Aryan languages which have retained the 
dual. 

But wliile the formation of the dual is the same in 
the Aryan and Finnic languages, that of the plural is 
different. In the Aryan languages it was formed on 
the model of the dual, the plural suffix simply 
taking the place of the dual suffix. In the Finnic 
languages it is formed by a plural suffix, t, inserted 
before the pronominal or postpositional suffixes, just as 
in English we tack on the sign of the genitive in such 
words as man and wen, and say " the man's boots ” or 
“the men's boots,” a formation which corresponds to 
that in the Finnic languages; whereas in primitive 
Aryan speech the sign of case comes first, -as in the 
word fiotfis, where bi is the sign of the case, and s of 
the plural. In a Finnic langu^e the order of these 
suffixes would be reversed. 

Hence from the agreement in the formation of tlie 
dual, and the disagreement in that of the plural, we 
see that Aryan speech might have been evolved 
out of a language of the Finnic class at a lime when 
both were still in the stage which Professor Sayce 
assigns to the primitive Aryan speech, that is when, 

^ Religren, CtuoABit Ar Ftanhi^m Sfreehm, p. $9, 
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like the Hamitie langpaagfc?, they possessed only the 
sing^iUr and tlte dual. 

The third difference between Aryan and Finnic 
languages which has been thought fundamental is 
that the Finnic languages, like the i-est of the Ural- 
Altaic class, are destitute of gender. Dr. Schrader 
considers that the absence of gender is the point In 
which the Ural-Altaic langu^cs ate most decisively 
distinguished from both the Aryan and Semitic But 
here again Profe.ssor Sayce maintains the probability 
that the primitive Aryan speech agreed with Finnic 
in the absence of gender- He considers gender a later 
formation, the product partly of analogy, and partly 
of phonetic decay.” “ There arc many indications,” he 
continues, “that the parent Aryan at an early stage 
of its existence bad no gender at all.” " The termi¬ 
nations of father and mother, pattr and ffia/er, for 
example, are exactly the same.” Feminines like 
Au:hus,oj masculines like adveaa, "show that there 
was a time when these stems indicated no particular 
gender, but owed their subsequent adaption, the 
one to mark the masculine, and the other to mark 
the feminine, to the influence of analogy."^ 

We therefore conclude that the language out of 
which Aryan speech was evolved must have agreed 
with the Ural-Altaic in being destitute of gender. 

It appears, tlierefore, that none of the differences 
which have been adduced as fundamental distinctions 
between the Aryan and U ral-A Itaic languages are really 
primitiw. Aryan inflexion arose out of agglutination, 
and it must at one time have been more simple and 
more regular ; the Aryan cases must originally have 
been more numerous ; the genders and the plural arc 

^ Sa^ce, Ailide " GncDmu “ In the £n<y>t/efa(^ia SnftinMfea. 

]9 
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new formations; and in the Ural-Altaic languages 
tlie vocaiic harmony cannot be r<^atdcd as an 
essential law. Thus while the differences which 
dUtmguish the Aryan and the Semitic langus^es 
go down to the very foundations of speech, those 
which divide the Aryan from the Ural-Altaic lan¬ 
guages are not radical They are all neologisms— 
new formations which in the course of many 
millenniums might be expected to arise. 

On the other Itand, there are points of structural 
agreement whicl^ can only be explained as due to a 
primitive unity. These have been set forth by 
Diefetibach, Cuno, Anderson, and above all by 
Weske,* and the conclusions of those scholars must 
now be briefly set before the reader. 

The agreements in tlie vocabulary are numerous, 
but as a rule are not primitive. They are la^:ely, 
as hail been shown by Thomsen, Ahlqvist, and 
Schrader,* culture \vords borrowed from the Swedish, 
Slavonic, and Iranian languages. 

But when wc penetrate deeper, and come to the 
verbal toots out of which the vocabulary has been 
framed, wc fmd, as Anderson and Cuno have shown, 
that the roots are to a latgc extent identical, and that 
these verbal roots have been built up into word- 
stems by the same processes, and by aid of identical 

• Dtercniach, OrigitKs Eur^fna (FmokAxt, x86i); Cono, Pf't- 

ifn Cciff't •Itr Alien VtHMunde {Berlin, 1871); Andeison, 
Minlient»r VeraUieknng der- Me Oerw/niinAen tiiid Pt'iiHttA-Vrts- 
tien {botpl, x8;9}; WcUce, CTeier die A(t/ent<Ae Eftinirie. 

Ififtg (UrPinniuhtn Sfrotheo int Verg/HeM midtr Me Girmenittktn 
(Elotpaf, 1875). 

• Tbovnen, Uehfr J<n Sinfiua der Cerms7>ittkeTt Sfrathea auf die 
Pineiiik Utpiiiien {Hallf, |870){ Ahltirisl, DU KnlluTvSrte der 

(Ilelslnclcn. »«7Sl 5 Schrtiet. Sfraekper. 
gieieiuitf und l/rgesehtMe. 
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fornaativcs. To take an example, we have both in 
Aiyan and Finnic the verbal root Aar, to run, to 
move. From this we get in Finnic the word Aer-a^ a 
carriage, and in English the word ehar-iot Here, 
from the same root, words of similar meaning have 
been independently constmeted. 

These identical verbaJ roots are numerous To 
give a few instances, we have both in Aryan and 
Finnic langu^es the verbal roots had, to fall; kak, 
to bend, with the secondary meaning to excrete; 
ki^, to hold 5 kam, to bend; kar, to work, to do, with 
the secondary meaning to work evil or injure j has, to 
praise; to be cold; ku, io swell out; not to 
speak of certain resemblances in the roots of the 
numerals, which have been set fortlr by Cuna^ 

In the next place, both in Aryan and Finnic, 
identical formative suffixes are attached to the verbal 
roots to form stems. Thus the formative via is 
employed in the same way both in Aryan and Finnic 
for the construction of verbal nouns,* In Finnic, com¬ 
bined with the verbal root son. to say, it gives san-thiria, 
a message; combined with the rootyW, to drink, it 
gives Juo-ma, drink; with the root tgk, to do, it gives 
tek't’^na, a deed; and many similar words, such as 
luke-ma, reading, and laulO'Via, song. In Aryan 
languages this formative is identically cmployed- 
Tbns from the root ^inr, to bum, ive have in San¬ 
skrit gluxr-ma, warmtli; and from dim, to move, wo 
have dlm^na, smoko. In Uthuanian, from van, to 
carry, ive have vaz^ma, carriage; from aiid, to weave, 
we have aud-i-ma, a web. In Latin, from fa, to say 
(/a-n), we have fa^ma, a report; and in Greek such 

I Omo, F9rt<ku>^, p- 5^ 

* Woke, Sniwikehiiii, p. 5 j Andereon, StikiUn, p. xoR 
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words as rtfipj and The comparison might be 

extended to other formative suffixes which are em¬ 
ployed both in the Aryan and Finnic languages, such 
as Ufi, Ja, va, ka, la, and wiiii. To take a few 
instances, we Ixavc in Finnic the formative no, which 
combined with the verbal iwt koh, to drink, pves 
drunken. In Sanskrit this suffix combined 
with the verbal root svaj>, to sleep, gives s%>ap-nn, 
sleep, and sap^m, sleep, in Lithuanian. In like 
manner the formative ja gives in Finnic lug-s-ja, a 
reader, from the root lyg, to read; laitlo-ja, a singer; 
kakarda-Ja, a dipper; while in Lithuanian it gives 
8yn-ja, a magician, from the root sin, to know, and 
sla^ja, a position or place, from the root sla, to 
stand.* 

When the stems have thus been built up by means 
of roots and formatives which are largely identical, 
and used in precisely the same tvay, eonjugatlon and 
declension are effected by the same processes, declen¬ 
sion by suffixed prepositions, and conjugation by 
tense signs attached to the stem, and followed by 
pronominal suffixes. 

Some of the tense steins are the same. Thus botli 
in Aryan and Finnic wc have tense stems formed by 
sk and ja, and perfect stems by s. 

The identity of tlto pronominal suffixes is still 
more important. For the first person the pronominal 
suffix was originally tt/a, which means " I" or “ me,” 
bcjth in Aryan and Finnic. In modem languages, 
boih Aryan and Finnic, this has become m or n. or has 
disappeared altogetlicr, Thus from the verbal root 
kkar, to bear, we have in Sanskrit a-bhca'^eon, I bore, 

' Pw Qtbei ioalanMS sec Andsrw, Siiuiun iur Verg/aiehung der 
InJp^Otmunhrhen kW Fiiimih- Ugrittheu Spr^hn, pp, 107*109. 
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and in Greek The Old High German iuo-i/t, 

I do, and /<?•/«, I go, have become and gfk-e in 
Kew High German. In Finnic the same pronominal 
suffix ma has undergone the same changes. Thus in 
Tscheremiss " I come ” is to/a^H, in Suomi it Is tule^ 
and in Esthonian /«/•& “ I live is <ile-m in Lapp, 
aU’H in Suomi, and tf/wi in listUonian, The first 
person singular present from Inhca, to read, is lugc-n in 
Veps,in Lapp, luda-m in Tscheremiss, and in 
Wotiak IttgOy where the pronominal suffix lias dis¬ 
appeared as completely as in the Latin l^. The 
pronominal suffix for the second person is iVi in 
Finnic, whidi becomes and/; while in Aryan it is 
roa, which becomes ta, thn, //, and s. Thus in Suomi 
W'c have iuh-t, thou comest, and in Sanskrit dadi-i/ia 
(Latin dedis-ti), thou hast given.* 

In tlie plural, as has already been explained, the 
order of the suffixes has been reversed, but their 
identity in Aryan and Finnic can be recegnised. 
Thus in Finnic the suffix of the second person plural 
is t-U, as in tttU-i-te, ye come. Here i, the plural 
sign, is followed by U pronoun of the 

second person- In Aryan, the order being reversed, 
the suffix of the second person plural wtis ta-si, where 
ta is the pronoun, and si the sign of the plural. Thus 
in the Latin aiua-tiSy ye love, W is the pronoun, and 
s the plural sign, the Finnic plural suffix t being 
probably tlic archaic form of tlie Aryan plural 
suffix s. 

Thus the verb is conjugated in the same way 
in the Aryan and Ural-Altaic languages, the forma¬ 
tion in both being, stem + tense 4- personal suffix ; 

’ Wake, d 4 r Fianiithtst Sprsih^H, p. ^; Papilloo, 

p. i6i. 
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the Sanskrit future of the first person, dai-as^mi, 
giver-am-I, being constructed in the same way as the 
Ostiak future, or the Turkic 

ft is the same with the declension of the nouns. 
The case signs in Finnic arose out of suffixed pre¬ 
positions, as in the Aryan languages. Thus we have 
a Finnic ablative in ta or r,' which corresponds to the 
Aryan ablative in at cz t/ a Knnic locative in ft * 
which corresponds to the Aryan locative in dAi; 
and a Finnic genitive in «, of which there are traces 
ill Ar>'an genitives in n and m; and a Finnic accusa¬ 
tive in fiiu or tn} which is identical with the Aryan 
accusative. Thus in Tscheremiss we have the accu¬ 
sative vida-Pi from the stem vida, water, and in 
Sanskrit tlxe accusative pati-fn, master, from the stem 
pati. 

These deep-seated structural ^reements between 
the Aryan and Finnic langu^es are, as Penka admits, 
too profound to be explained by geographical con- 
tiguity, commercial intercourse^ inroads, wars, or 
political supremacy. Penka accounts for them* by 
the supposition that Finnic is a mixed speech whicli 
has b«n influenced by Aryan in much the same way 
that English has beesn influenced by Norman-French. 
But this hypothesis wll hardly suffice to account for 
the fundamental agreement in tlie pronouns, the 
declensions, the conji^tions, and the formatives. An 
explanation at once more simple and more satis¬ 
factory would seem to be that the Finnic languages 

‘ I>onncr, Die Vuwndtsth^ Ser 

p. 6& 

* »iJ., p. $3. 

* p. 73$ W«ilcc, UnitmuAunf^ xur Versleiehende* Crasn- 

mdlik dee Sfraekiimtnei, [>. 39. 

* Ortgitue Arieua, p. 6S. 
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exhibit a survival of the primitive form of speech out 
of which the Aryan languages weio developed; the 
archaic semi-agglutinative Uthuanian approaching 
most closely to the Finnic, which is scmi-inflcxional. 

Of the four neolithic European races one only can 
have been the primitive Aryan race. Two of them, 
the Slavo-Celtic and the Ligurian, are, like the Ugro- 
Finnic race, brachycephalic. 

On archaologlcal grounds we have arrived at the 
conclusion that the culture of the Slavo-Celtic race, 
as exhibited in the round barrenvs of Britain, and the 
pile dwellings of Central Europe, comes nearest to 
that of the primitive Aryans as disclosed by linguistic 
palicontolcgy. Wc have also seen that, anthropo¬ 
logically, this race belongs to the same type as the 
Finno-Ugric tribes of Eastern Europe and of 
Central Asia.^ Tins conclusion is also in accord with 
the philological tests, which make it posable that 
Aryan speech may have been evolved out of a 
language of the Ural-Altaic class ; the grammatical 
resembl^ces pointing to a primitive unity of 
speech, just as the physical resemblances point to a 
primitive unity of race, There must have been some 
ruder form of speech out of which tlio elaborate 
Aryan inflexion was evolved, and there is no other 
known form of si>ccclx, except the Ural-Altaic, which 
can possibly be regarded as the germ out of which 
the Aryan languages may have sprung. 

One possibility remains to be considered- Since the 
colour of the hair and eyes arc more variable than the 
shape of the skull, some anthropolc^sts of repute, as 
wc have already seen, are inclined to believe tluit the 
two brachycephalic races, the short, dark Ligurians, and 

* Sec p, 9J, iupra. 
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the fair CeIto*Slavjc race, may b^ultimately identified, 
We have also seen that Basque probably re* 
presents the primitive speech of the former, and that 
it U also believed to belong ultimately to the Ural- 
Altaic family. We have also come to the conclusion 
that the CeJto-Slavic race best represents the primitive 
Aryans, whose speech may have been evolved out of 
a language of the Ural-Altaic class. • We may there¬ 
fore conjecture that at the dose of the reindeer age a 
Finnic people appeared in Western Europe, whose 
speech, rernaining stationary, is represented by the 
agglutinative Basque, and that much later, at the 
banning of the pastoral age, when the ox had been 
tamed, a taller and more powerful Finno-Ugric people 
developed in Central Europe tlie inflective Aryan 
speech. By this hypothesis many difficulties would 
be reconciled. 

Ahlqvist has constructed a picture of the civilisa¬ 
tion of the undivided Finnic race by first eliminating 
the culture words which have been borrowed from the 
Ao'ans, and then distinguishing those which belonged 
to the Finns before their separation, by the test of 
their being the common possessions of the Western or 
Baltic Finns, and the Eastern Finns of the Ural and 
the Volga. His reconstruction of the primitive 
Finnic civilisation does not differ greatly from that 
which, on linguistic and archseological grounds, has 
been assigned to the undivided Aryans, 

He comes to the conclusion ^at the undivided 
Finns were in much the same st^e of culture as the 
WoguJs, or the Ostiaks on the Obi, as described by 
modem travellers. They were nomad hunters and 
fishers, whose chief domesticated animal was the dc^. 
The cow was not altogether unknown, but the art of 
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making butler and cheese had not been acquired. 
The domestication of the sheep, the goat, and the pig 
was later than the contact with the Aryans. The 
name of the horse is an Aryan loan-word. Tiil^e 
was merely sporadic, a patch of forest may have been 
cleared by fire, and a crop of barley grown. The 
dwelling, sauna, was a pit dug in the earth and roofed 
over, or a conical hut, kaia, made of poles leaning 
against each other, or supported by a tree, and 
covered in winter by skins. These d>vellings had a 
door, and a hole in the roof, through which the smoke 
escaped. The fire was built on a few loose stones in 
the middle of the hut, but there was no flooring and 
no window, light entering through tire door or the 
smoke-hole in the roof The women, with bone 
n^dles, made clothing from the skins of animals, 
and spun thread with spindles from the fibres of 
plants, while the men fabricated canoes, snow-shoes, 
and Implements for hunting and fishing. If they had 
any knowledge of metals it must have been confined 
to native copper. 

It was only after the separation of the Eastern 
and Western Finns that they became acquainted 
with the sheep, and the art of preparing yarn from 
its wool They had no towns, or judges, or hereditary 
chiefs.* 

It will bo seen tliat Ahlqvisfs picture of the 
civilisation of the undivided Finno-Ugric race, as 
derived from linguistic materials, differs little from 
lliat which Schrader has drawn of the culture of the 
undivided Aryans,* 

According to Vambdry, the culture of the un- 

I Ablqrlst, Su/turWrler der Wul Pinnischta Spr^kM, p, 

* Se« p. 18S, supra. 
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divided Turko*Tartaric toily was higher than that 
of the undivided Finns, but wc must remember that 
the separation was much later. They knew the hors^ 
the ox, the ass, the came), and the sheei;^ as well as 
the dog, and they cultivated wheat and millet as well 
as barley. 


CHAPTER Vf. 

THIS ARYAN MYTHOLOGY. 

Not less remarkable tlian the silent revolution which 
has overthrown the once universally accepted hypo- 
tlicsis as to tlic successive migration of the Aryan 
nations from Central Asia, is the gencial abandon¬ 
ment of the expectation whicli was at one hmc 
entertained that India would interpret for us the 
meaning of the Teutonic, Roman, and Greek mytho¬ 
logies. We were told that "the Veda is the real 
thcogony of the Aryan nations,"' and that "the 
mytholt^ of the Veda is to comparative mytholc^ 
what Sanskrit has been to comparative grammar” 
It was confidently proclaimed that the discovery of 
'‘the common origin of Greek and Sanskrit mytho- 
If^" had already been made. It was compared to 
" the discovery of a new world and it was predicted 
that "the science of comparative mythology will soon 
rise to the same importance as that of comparative 
philolcgy."* 

The Sanskritists confidently produced their Iden¬ 
tifications. Aphrodite, Eurydice, Athena, Daphne, 
and Brynhild were all pronounced to be davm 
maidens, and were identified with UrvaM; Heracles, 
Ares, Achilles, Meleager, Orpheus, Balder, and Sigurd 
were solar lieroes, and identified with Pururavas j the 
» Max MOllct, Eua^f, VoL L p. s8x. * P- 449* 
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Gr«ek Charltcs were the Indian Harits; and tlic 
Indian Marut$ became the Roman Mai’s.^ 

No importance was attached to the objection that 
the Harits, the nine horses of Indra, did not in 
number, sex, form, or function bear any resemblance 
to die three Graces, the Charites of Greek mythology. 
Helen, a dawn maiden stolen by Paris, was identified 
with the Vedic Sararaa, who, instead of being himself 
stolen, recovers for Indra his stolen cows, which 
are the clouds of heaven. Professor Max Muller 
actually si^ests that Achilles, a bright solar hero, 
is the Indian Ahalya, wl\o is the goddess of tire 
night beloved and destroyed by Indra.^ 

All such difficulties were overlooked, and we were 
told that the riddle of Aryan mytholc^ had at 
last been solved. But these confident expectations 
have been doomed to be disappointed. Scholars 
were not more agreed as to the explanations from 
Sanskrit sources of the names of the Greek divinities 
than as to the order in which the Aryan nations 
started on their march from Central Asia. The 
explorations of neolithic graves, followed by the 
pamphlet of Johannes Schmidt, rendered untenable 
the hypothesis of the successive westward migrations 
of Aryan tribes; and in like manner Geoigo Smith’s 
discovery of certain cuneiform tablets in the mounds 
of Nineveh upset the conclusions of the comparative 
mythologists, and fal^fied the confident prophecies 
M'hich had been ad\*enturcd by the too eager 
SanskKtisls. 

The key to the Greek mythology has indeed been 
found, but it has been discovered, not as was anti* 

* CtK, ef tki Aryan Nalient, toI, C pp, 32, 395.445. 

• MiimflV, FTtitymena U AneUtU Hittary, p. 5:. 
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cipatcd, on the banks of the Ganges, but on those 
of tlie Tigris. Much of the mythology of ancient 
Greece, instead of having a common origin with that 
of India, proves to be essentially non-Aryan, and 
must have been obtained from Babylonia through 
Phcenician channels. As might have been expected, 
the greater part of tlie Greek mythology proves to 
have been derived from the same source as the first 
elements of Greek culture. The rude barbarians of 
Hellas obtained thdr knowledge of gold and bronre, 
of weights and measures, of textile fabrics, spices, and 
jcwciicry, of the art of writing, and of the alphabet 
itself, from tlie Phcenician merchants who visited their 
shores; and in like manner, we now find that they 
obtained many of their deities and a considerable 
portion of their mythologic tales from the more 
cultured Semites. Mytholc^ists were unable to 
explain why, if so many of the Greek myths were, 
as they affirmed, the common heritage of the Aryan 
race, so few of them could be traced in Italy or 
Germany. This riddle is now solved. They were 
not, as was supposed, a part of tlic common Aryan 
inheritance, bi^t merely a foreign Importation, at a 
comparatively late date, and confined to those portions 
of Ae Aryan territory which were frcquojited by 
Phcenician traders. 

Tlic clue, once obtained, has been followed up with 
marvellous success. 

The groat Semitic goddess Istar, primarily the 
moon, and afterwards the planet Venus, bore two 
characters, the chaste svarrior-xnaiden, and the volup¬ 
tuous deity of love. The Phcenician mariners brought 
her, in the latter character, and under the name of 
Astarte or Asliteroth, to Cypnts, whence, as the sea- 
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bom Aphrodite, her \vorship spread among the 
Greeks; while, probably by the land trade route 
through Asia Minor, the Babylonian I star came to 
Ephesus as Artemis. Thus Aphrodite, instead of 
being an Indian dawn maiden rising from the sea, 
is now found to be the Babylonian moon goddess 
brought in Phcenician ships to Cythera and Cyprus. 

When once the identity of Istar with Aphrodite 
and Artemis was established, it became easy, with the 
help of the Babylonian epic of the descent of Islar, 
recovered from the clay tablets of the library of 
Assur-banipal, to explain the significance of a con¬ 
siderable number of obscure Greek mytha The 
Phr>^an myth of Atys and Cybcle, and the corre* 
spending Greek myth of Adonis and Aphrodi^ 
was recognised as a mere Western version of die 
Phcenician myth of Taramua and Astarte, the story 
of the moon mourning over the deatli of her lost 
spouse, the sun, and the name of Adonis was seen to 
be merely the Semitic Adonai, the “ lord ” of heaven. 
And when Artemis was also identified with Istar, the 
Greek Amasons were seen to be the priestesses of the 
Asiatic goddess, the Gaili were her eunuch priests, 
Istar being represented in Assyrian art witli a quiver 
and a bow, just as Artemis is represented in the art of 
Greece.* 

The bull, whose form was assumed by Zeus in 
order to carry off Europa, a Phcenician damsel, was 
seen to be the bull of Anu, the Semitic Heaven god, 
the same bull which we recognise in the constellation 
Taurus, and Europa, the '‘broad-faced" maiden, is 
only another form of Istar, the broad-faced moon, 
instead of being identical with Urvasi, the Vedic 
^ SsTW, LtUum, p. 271. 
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<3a\vn maiden.* The IdenOtY of tUc names was main¬ 
tained on the ground that a Sanskrit s occasionally 
corresponds to a Greekthough a suspicion that the 
Europa myth was of Pha-nician and not of Indian 
origin miglxt have been aroused by the fact that 
Europa Is called the daughter of Thee nix—only 
another way of saying tliat the myth was derived 
from the Piwxnicjans. 

Another mytli, seemingly so diNcrsc—the story of 
the slaying of the dr^'on by Perseus and the rescue 
of Andromeda—was localised by the Greeks on the 
Phoenician coast It proves to be a lunar eclipse 
myth, ultimately Babylonian, a Greek translation of 
the Phcenician version of the combat of Bel Mcrodach 
with the dragon Tiamat, and the rescue of the moon 
gotUless I star from the black dragon who threatened 
to devour her.* 

Another Tiamat myth is preserved in the Greek 
legend of the mutilation of Uranus by Ins son 
Cronus. This myth, which seems to us so repul¬ 
sive, is merely a misunderstood translation from the 
Babylonian cosmogony, which represents Bel Mero- 
dach, the Semitic sun-god, cutting asunder his parent 
Tiamat, the primordial chaos from which he had 
sprung. 

Arcs, the warrior-god of the Greeks, has been 
Identified by j^rofessor Sayce* with Uras the warrior- 
god of the Babylonians, whose title, “the lord of 
the pig," helps to explain an obscure Greek myth 
which tells us that Arcs slow Adonis by taking the 
form of a wild boar, the sun-god being slain by the 
tusk of winter. 

‘ M4« Ettays, Tf»l, u p- 4C^. 

* Se« imioi Uciurei, p. ' ///'/, p. J53. 
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The hold attempt of the SanskntUU to identify 
Mars (stem, viarf) with the Vedic Maruts, who are 
the winds, presented the difficulty that the name of 
Mars was unknown to the Greeks, and even to the 
Iranians. It is, at all events, less plausible than the 
new explanation u'hich identifies him with MAtu or 
Martu, Uxe Babylonian god who ruled the tempest, 
and was worshipped as Rimmon by the Syrians. 

The theory of tlxe Indian or%in of the great 
Dionysiac myth was shaken by Lenormant’s com¬ 
parison of Dionysus with the Assyrian sun-god who 
bore the name of Dianisu; and this was confirmed by 
Dr, Keubauer’s identification of Ills mother Semeic, 
daughter of Cadmus the Phcenician, with the Phee- 
nidan goddess Semlatb, and with the Edomite 
" Semlah of tixe Vineland.” 

One of the greatest reproaches which the Sanskrit 
school of Comparative Mytholt^sts had to bear was 
that in the Vedic hymns no trace could be found of 
Apollo, the great Hellenic sun-god, a deity reverenced 
more than any other by the Greeka None of the 
myths of Apollo resembled the myths of any of the 
Indian sun-gods, and no explanation of the name 
was forthcoming from the resources of Aryan philo¬ 
logy. If the Greek and Indian mythologies were 
parts of the common inheritance of the Aryan nations, 
it was strange that the name and worship of Apollo 
should be confined to those lands which were visited 
by the Phceniciana But these mysteries have been at 
last explained. The oldest epjgrapbic form of the 
name of Apollo is Aplu, which corresponds to the 
Semitic Ablu, the “ son ” of heaven, which was one of 
the titles of Tam muz the Syrian sun-god. Heracles, 
9^\n, is the Semitic sun^od under another aspect His 
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twelve labours arc the twelve labours of Isdhubar, the 
Accadian hero, whose story may be read in the frag¬ 
ments of the f'reat Chaldean epic which was redacted 
into a single whole many centuries bef«)rc the Vedic 
hymns were first composed. The name of Heracles 
is of Greek invention, but Mcliccrles, the name which 
he bore in the Phccjiiciaii settlement at Corinth, is 
merely a Greek transliteration of the name of 
Mclcarth, the Phccniclan sun-god. 

The very foundations of the Sanskritic school of 
interpretation being thus rudely shaken, scholars 
began to truest ion other explanations which had been 
received with general acquiescence. Professor Max 
Muller, for instance, had idcnlifiwl Athena, the great 
deity of the Ionian Greeks, with the Vwlic dahana, 
the " dawn ” creeping mer the sky, The philological 
difficulty was consii)oral>lc, and .scholars arc now' 
inclined to believe iliat Athena was not the dawn but 
the lightning. Even the idcntificalion of the Centaurs 
with the Vedic Gandharvas has been questioned, 
owing to the <IIseovcry of Centaurs sculptured on 
Babylonian monuments. 

Perhaps the greatest of the difficulties which beset the 
attempt to explain the Aryan mythology from Vedic 
sources w'a.s the almost complete discordance between 
the narac« of Greek an«I Roman dcllics. Juno and 
Hera, Venus and Aplinxlltc, Mars an<l Arcs, Mercury 
and Hermes Diana and Artemis Neptune and Posei¬ 
don, Cerc« and Demeter, arc plainly unrelated names. 
If the Rig Veda e.xplains so insignificant a portion 
of the mythology of the Greeks whose language 
approaches Sanskrit much more closely than I.aiin 
does, it could hardly be expected that the mythology 
of Italy could be explained by that of India. 
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But it is now seen that many of the myths which 
were formerly supposed to prove tlie common origin 
of the Greek and Roman mythology arc merely late 
and arbitrary transferences of mythic stories to wholly 
unrelated deities. Thus the adventures of Heracles, 
the Greek solar hero, which, as we have seen, are 
merely the borrowed adventures of tire Babylonian 
Isdhubar, were assigned to Hercules, the old Italic 
god of enclosures, who has nothing in common 
with Heracles except an accidental phonetic re¬ 
semblance of tlic name,* while Satumus, the Italic 
god of agriculture, was identified with Cronus, 
merely because his emblem, the sickle of the husband¬ 
man, resembled somewhat the sickle of Cronus, 
which is the curved scimitar with which Bel Mcro- 
dach, the prototype of Cronus, combats the powers of 
darkness. 

In like manner, the Greek myths relating to 
Aphrodite, which are mainly of Semitic origin, were 
boldly transferred by Ovid ajid other adapters to 
Venus, a purely Italic deity, of whoso existence no 
trace can be discovered in Homer, Hesiod, the Avesta, 
or the Rig Veda, although the mere name can be 
explained as Aryan by help of the Sanskrit word 
vanas, which denotes that which is pleasant, especially 
pleasant drink,* and also sexual desire. Greek 
myths relating to Poseidon were also transferred to 
Neptune, whose name can be explained by help of 
the Iranian u-ord water. In old Irish tve have 

the tvord /n'ft///, which means the sea, and helps to 
explain the Greek Triton, tlic Sanskrit ir//a, and tl)C 
Zend ihrita. In all tlicse cases the linguistic 

' Sa)^e, So'srut ^ w). ii. p. 263 . 

* Moonassn, Geukkhtf, ml. i. p. 16. 
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elements of the later mythologic names are primitive, 
but not the mytholc^ itself 

These examples may serve to show that while there 
was a common inheritance of language, any inherit¬ 
ance of a common mytholc^ must be reduced to 
very small proportions. The names of the Aryan 
deities maybe primitive words, but the mythological 
conceptions must be referred to a period later than 
the linguistic separation. 

Setting aside the great Indian triad of Brahma. 
Siva, and Vishnu as being manifestly of late date, 
we find the Vedic gods of the first rank arc Indra 
and Agni, after whom come Vanina and Mltra, 
Ushas and Surya, The great Hellenic gods arc 
Zeus, Apollo, and Athena, followed by Poseidon, 
Hera, Aphrodite, Artemis, Hermes, Ares, Heracles, 
Dcmctcr, and Dionysus. The great Italic deities 
are Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Minm^a, Janus, Neptune, 
Diana, Pluto, Vulcan, Mercury, Venus, Hercules, 
Bacchus, and Ceres, The Teutonic deities were 
Thor, Odin, Frcya, Baldr, Tiu or Tyr, the god of 
war, and Fri^a tlie Earth, who is the wife of Woden 
the Heaven. Among the Celts we have C^ma, 
Maponos, S^omo, Camulos, Toutates, Taranucos, 
ELsus, Taranis, Cernunnos, and Nuada. Tire Letlo- 
Slavic deities \Yere Bogu, Perkunas, Perunu, Rade- 
gast, Swantowit, Potrimpos, and Picullas. 

The diversity of tlicse names is very striking, 
especially when wc consider that they are all elo- 
meiital. The Aryan nations, and many which are 
not Aryan, have personified the Heaven and the 
Earth and the Ocean, the Sun and the Moon, the 
Storm, the Thunder, the Lightning, the Dawn, the 
Fire, and the Wind. For these phenomena of Nature 
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there were common names in the primitive Aryan 
speech, and hence the real matter for surprise is not 
that there is here and there a resemblance in the 
divine names of the different nations, but that the 
diversity should be so great 

They all reverenced and personified as the supreme 
deity tlic protecting vault of Heaven, but it was 
worshipped under different names, by the Indians as 
Vanina, by the Greeks as Zeus, by the Celts as 
Camulos, and by the Teutons as Woden- They all 
reverenc^ Mother Earth, the spouse of Heaven, but 
she was called Prithivi by the Indians, Gsa or 
Demetcr by the Greeks, and Nerthus, Fri^a, or 
JCrdh by the Teutonic nations. 

There is not a single power of Nature which can he 
proved to have been worshipped under the same 
primeval name by all the Aryan peoples. 

The mythol^ists who affirm that the Greek and 
Indian mythologies have “a common origin” and 
that " the Veda is the real theogony of the Aryan 
nations,” arc encountered by two great difficulties. 
The first, as we have seen, is the fact that the mytho- 
logic names in Greek and Latin, and Latin and Celtic 
do not agree; the second is that though the connec¬ 
tion of the Indians and Iranians is very close, the 
mythologic conceptions supposed to be common to 
the Indians and the Greeks are not also common to 
the Greeks and the Iranians. 

As a rule the Celtic divine names are confined to 
the Celts, the Latin names to Italy, the Slavonic 
names to the Slavca Words relating to religion 
have a more restricted currency than those which 
refer to cattle, agriculture, and weapons. This leads 
to the presumption that the Aryans before th&r 
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separation did not possess what can properly be 
called any common system of mythology. But this 
result is in accordance with the probabilities of the 
case. It has been shown that the primitive Aryans 
were not, as was formerly supposed, a semi-civilised 
race who, in the bronze period, some fifteen centuries 
B.C, migrated from Asia into Europe, but that they 
were rather the lineal descendants of the neolithic 
people who had occupied Europe for unnumbered 
ages. Can it be supposed that these rude barbarians, 
dad in skins, ignorant of agriculture and metals, 
unable to count above a hundred, who practised 
human sacrifice, were capable of elaborating a 
complex and beautiful mythology? or if they had 
invented it, is It likely that the names and adventures 
of daum maidens and solar heroes could have been 
handed down orally in reccgnisable form through so 
many millenniums during which the art of writing was 
unknown ? It is a question if there was any idolatry 
properly so called among the primitive Aryans. On 
the earliest monuments of the Egyptians and Baby¬ 
lonians we find sculptured representations of the 
gods. But there is no word for " idol common to 
the Aryan languages, and no idols or objects of 
worship have been found in neolithic tombs,' or 
in the Swiss and Italian pile dwellings,* and even 
the Scandinavians had originally no images of their 
gods.* 

The Greeks owed to the Plicenicians the notion of 
representing the gods under human form,* and images 

» Sm, however, De Baye, L'Arehi^'ogie Priiii/fiHfue, p. 95* 

* Heibig, ^ ItaHJur «'» i 4 rl^<hpu, p. 24. 

* Corp4S pMtieum SortaJt, to). L p. 4 ^. 

* Di Cowole, Cy^us. Phte vi 
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of the gcd» at Rome were first made by Etruscan 
artists. The earliest objects of Aryan worship seem 
to have been fetishes, such as sacred trees, belemnites, 
or meteoric stones,* The Jupiter Lapis of the Fetials 
at Rome was probably a belomnlte Artemis was 
worshipped at Ephesus as the stone which fell from 
heaven, and the many-breastcd representations of the 
goddess may have been suggested by tlie bosses 
found on meteoric stones. Zeus Cassius is represented 
as a stone on coins of Seleucia in Syria, and the 
Paphian Venus appears under the form of a conical 
stone on coins struck in Cyprus.* 

The earliest shrine of Greek worship was at 
Dodona, and here the object of worship was an oak, 
on whose branches charms and talismans were hung, 
and the whisperings of the wind in the leaves were 
regarded as the oracular voice of heaven. It Is plain 
that the culture of the undivided Aryans has been 
immensely overrated by the mythologists who have 
endeavoured to prove that the t^logical conceptions 
of the Vedas, of the Edda, and of the Homeric poems 
were handed down from a pre-ethnic source. 

The hypothesis of common traditions transmitted 
from the holoethnic period is not necessary to explain 
such resemblances as may exist in the mytholo^cal 
conceptions of the Aryan nations. It is more prob¬ 
able that somewhat similar myths were independently 
evolved as explanations of recurring natural pheno¬ 
mena. In all countries the day succeeds the night, 
the sky hangs over the earth, the sun and the moon 
pursue each other through the heavens, and the 

* lAag, arid toI b. pp. Sjp, a35 1 Ctu/Wi 
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Uprising of the sun is heralded by the tender dawn. 
Hence in all mythologies the day and the njght» the 
heaven and the earth, the sun and the moon, the sun 
and the dawn, are represented as man and woman, 
either as lovers, or as husband and wife, or as brother 
and sister. 

It is natural to represent the sun as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber in the cast, and the dawn 
as a blushing maiden. Hence few mytholc^ies are 
altogether free from the loves of solar heroes and dawn 
maidens. But it is not necessary to suppose that 
such myths are primitive. 

The Indian Ushas, the Iranian Uskanh, the Greek 
tJic Latin Aurora, and the Lithuanian Aussra, 
all denote etymolc^Ically die glow of the rosy dawn, 
which was personihed by Greeks and Romans, and 
deified by the Indians, but tlicrc ai-c no common 
inyllis. The Vedic Surya, the si>ouse of Ushas, is 
ctyiDolc^ically the same as the Greek Helios, the 
Latin Sol, and the Welsh Hcul (Howel), but Eos 
is associated in Greek myth with Kcj)halos and 
Tithouu.s and not with Helios The connection is 
merely linguistic, not inytUolc^ic, and the solar 
heroes and dawn maidens were plainly evolved after 
the Aryan sepuj'ation. 

The divine names which go back to the primitive 
period arc all names of tlie powers of nature, and 
in dealing with such early >vords It is impossible 
to say whether the names may not have referred 
merely to the phenomena of nature rather than to 
any divine personifications, which may have arisen 
independently at later periods. 

Scanty as axe the mythologic names common to 
any two of the Aryan families of speech, the signi. 
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ficancc of those few agreements tends to disappear 
on closer examination. Indra and Agni arc the 
deities who occupy the highest places in the oldest 
Indian mythology, This is evident from the fact 
that of the most ancient hymns in the Rig Veda 
265 arc addressed to Indra, and 233 to Agni, and 
not more than 60 to any other god.* But supreme 
as is the position of these two deities in the most 
ancient records of Aryan religion, their worship is 
practically confined to India. In the European 
mythologies their place is taken by Zeus and 
Woden, Apollo, Thor, and Balder. In the Avesta 
there is barely a vestige of the great name of Indra, 
nor can It be traced in any of the European languages. 

In the Vedic hymns Agni is second only to Indra 
in importance, and much has been made of the 
etymological identification of the name of Agni with 
the Latin and the Lithuanian v^is; but this 
amounts to very little. It merely proves that the 
undivided Aryans were acquainted with fire, but it 
does not prove that fire was an object of worship. 
The inference is rather that the worship of the sacred 
fire arose after the separation of the Aiyans, We 
find that in India Agni was a chief object of worship 
at the earliest time of which we have any c^nisance 
of Aryan religion, but there is no reason to believe 
that fire was ever worshipped under this name by 
Latins or Lithuanians. 

The presumption is rather the other way, since the 
Roman fire-worship was addressed to Vesta, tlie 
tribal fire of the domestic hearth, while Agni among 
the Indians was quite another thing—the sacrifidal or 
celestial fire. 

* Ke&iy, OutUmti^Pfimitive p, ti6. 
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The Grtek Hestia, it is true, igcecs in name and 
function with the Latin VesU,^ and this is the most 
striking of all the correspondencies between Roman 
and Greek mythology, more especially since Iheie is 
reason to believe that Vesta yvdS the oldest of the 
deities of Rome But there is no trace of this vener¬ 
able worship in India. In Sanskrit tlic name only 
exists as vastu, which merely means the house or 
dwelling place. 

The very fact that the Vesta worship is the most 
indubitable of the correspondencies between the 
Greek and Roman mythologies Is itself a proof of 
the nidimentaiy nature of their common civilisation. 
Only among the rudest of existing savage tribes, 
such as the Australians, is it held a duty to keep 
alight the fire of the tribe, which if extinguished has 
to be obtained from some neighbouring tribe, as they 
are Ignorant of the means of rekindling it The 
Chippeways and Natdws Indians had an institution 
for keeping alight the tribal fire, certain persons 
being set aside and devoted to this occupation ;* and 
the incorporation and endowment of the Vestal 
Virgins at Rome seems to be a survival of a similar 
practice, the social duty, originally devolving on the 
daughters of the house, obtaining a religious sanction 
as the service of the perpetual flame. 

The name of Prometheus, who, according to 
the Greek myth, brought fire from heaven to 
mortals, may be explained by the Saiukrit pra^ 
frtontka; but this word did not become a mythological 
term among the Indians, but merely denoted the 

* r«Il«r, Gruthtfflu MyiMegie, tcJ. I pp. 2«7*333J Ror^isthi 
2fylh4UgU, p. 53& 

* Labboek. ^rAUl^t Titaut pp. 537* 
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drill by which fire was obtained by friction. Here 
dearly the mythological conception is later than the 
separation of Greeks and Indians, and we are only 
entitled to conclude that the fire*driU was known 
before the linguistic separation. Hence the whole 
of the evidence tends to the belief that the most 
primitive of all woi-ships—that of fire—does not 
belong to the earliest period, but was independ- 
endently evolved among the Eastern and Western 
Aryans. 

The gulf between the Teutonic and Celtic 
languages is much wider than that between Indian 
and Iranian; but, as has been already shown, the 
culture words prove that the relations of the Celts and 
Teutons were those of later geographical contact and 
political supremacy. There are reasons for supposing 
that a considerable portion of the Teutonic rDythol{^ 
may have been obtained from Celtic sources, as that 
of the Greeks was obtained from the Semites. Pro¬ 
fessor Rhys believes that the myths relating to 
Woden, the great Teutonic sky-ged, may be traced to 
a Celtic origin, and he compares the name of Woden 
with the Celtic Gwydion.* But as no parallel name 
and no parallel myths are to be found among the 
Italic races, who stand in a much closer linguistic 
relation to ^e Celts than the Celts do to the Teutons, 
these myths probably date not from the time of the 
Celto-Teutonic unity, but from the much later period 
when the Teutons lived under the political supremacy 
of the Celts. 

Thor or Dunar, the Teutonic thunder-god, may 
also be compared witli the Celtic thunder-god 
Taranucus (Welsh taran^ thunder), and Professor Rhys 

* Riijs, iMiurtt, p. 283 . 
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finds Toutiorix, the Gaulish Apollo, in the legends 
of the Gennan solar hero Theodoric, and he connects 
the Gaulish Esus with the Teutonic Arises and the 
Norse asir, a word which is applied to the gods 
generally, and may be etymolc^ically explained by 
the Sanskrit asus, the breath of life. He also com¬ 
pares the Teutonic Mars, Tiu, the "glorious" or 
splendid one, with Llud (King Lud), who b Noada 
of the silver hand under another name. The name 
Nuada, originally Nodens, may be compared with the 
Italic Neptune, which is written Nethuns on an early 
mirror, The Celtic hcaven*god Camulos corresponds 
etymologically to the Teutonic Himmel, and his 
functions are those of the Greek Uranus, but Heaven 
was worshipped by the Teutons as Woden and not as 
Himmel. 

Kuhn lliinks that Sarama, the messenger of India, 
was the wind; Professor Max Muller, with less reason, 
claims him as tlic dawn; and he may perhaps be 
identified, at least etymologically, witli the Greek 
Hermes, the messenger of 2 cus. The Vedic Ushas, 
the morning red, is etymolr^ically the Greek Eos 
and the X-atin Aurora, and the Vedic is etymo¬ 

logically the Latin SoL 

Other suggested identifications between mytho- 
l(^cal beings In Greece and India arc between 
Phlegyas and Bhrgu, Trita and Triton, Phoroncus 
and Bhuranyii, the Centaurs and the Gandharvas, and 
between the lovely Saranyus, who is the morning 
dawn, and the gloomy Erinyes, the implacable 
Furies of the Greeks. 

But some of these identifications are etymological 
rather than mythological, and others are rejected 
by the best scholara It is possible, however, that 
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there may be a connection between Janus and Zdv, 
Juno and 

Professor Max Muller has attempted to identify 
the Indian Maruts with the Roman Mars. But in the 
Greek mytholc^, or even in the Iranian, which is so 
much closer than the Latin to that of the Indians, we 
have no trace of Mars or Maruts, and we are driven 
to conclude that the evolution of the Maruts was 
subsequent to the separation of the Indians and the 
Iranians, and indefinitely later than the separation of 
the Italic and Indian races, and the identification 
of Mars (Mards) with the Babylonian storm-god, 
Matu or Martu, is, to say the least, as probable as is 
any connection with die Indian Maruts. Kot only 
the Maruts, but Rudra and the other Indian deities 
associated witli Indra are unknown in the Avesta 
Brahma, who afterwards replaced Indra as the supreme 
Indian god, appears in the Rig Veda, and so also 
does Vishnu; but Siva and Kali, who now occupy 
such a prominent position in Indian worship, are 
unknown, and arc probably of Dravidian origin. 

When we have diligently read all the bulky 
volumes wliich have been written with the object of 
identifying the deities of India and Europe, it is sur¬ 
prising to find how scanty are the actual results which 
are accepted by all scholars. This has been ivell put 
by Mr. Lang,^ who says that Mannhardt, after having 
been a disdple of the Sanskritist school, has been 
obliged to confess that comparative mythology has 
not borne the fruit that was at one time expected, 
and that those gains of the science which may be 
considered certain, reduce themselves to the scantiest 
list of parallels—namely, the Indian Vanina and the 

* Lug. A^, Jti/na/, tmd fUUguu, toL i 35 . 
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Greek Uranus, the Indian Bhaga and the Slavonic 
the Indian Parjanya and the Lithuanian Per- 
kunaa, and finally, the Indian Dyaus and the Greek 
Zeus, Mannhardt adds that a number of other 
ec^uations, such as Saram^ya and Heitncias, Saraoyus 
and Erinys, Gandharvas and Kentauros, will not 
stand criticism, so that these ingenious guesses will 
prove mere jtux d'esprit rather than actual conclu- 
»ons of science. 

But even the four identifications which Mannhardt 
believes to be actually established are more or loss 
illusory, If Vanina, Bhaga, Parjanya, and Dyaus 
were deities worshipped by the undivided Aryans, we 
should expect to find these names in the whole circle 
of the Aryan languages, just as we find the names for 
mother, wife, and daughter, for dog, cow, wa^n, and 
wheel, for five and ten. But this we do not find- 
Dyaus is the only name whicli is at all widely spread, 
and even in the case of Dyaus, the strongest of all, 
there are reasons which may make us doubt whether 
he can ever have been the supreme god of the 
undivided Aryans. 

The case of the Sanskritisls rests on these four 
Indian names, Bhaga, Parjanya, Varuna, and Dyaus. 
The real significance of these four names will there¬ 
fore have to be examined more closely. 

The Norse Fjorgyn was identified by Grimm* with 
the Lithuanian thunder-god Perkunas, and probably 
with the old Slavonic Perunu; but Professor Rhys con¬ 
siders as futile the attempt to connect them with the 
Sanskrit Parjanya, the god of rain and thunder, The 
Mordwin thunder-god Poigumi is doubtless the same 
as Perkunas, but this may be set down as a case of 
* UrlmcD. DeuischA p 
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naytholc^'cal borrowing, and llxere is no trace of such 
a deity in Greek or Latin. 

In the Slavonic langu^^s B<^ denotes the 
supreme deity. The word is found in the Rig Veda 
as bJtaga^ which means the distributor of gifts, 
especially of food, and is used as an epithet of the 
gods, and also, seemingly, as the name of a sub¬ 
ordinate deity. In the Avesta the word has attained 
a larger significance, and is applied as an epithet to 
Mithra, and also to Ahura-Ma^da, who is called 
Bhaga-Bbaganam, god of goda^ The word only 
became the name of the supreme deity among the 
Slaves, and among the closely-relatcd Phrygians, with 
whom, according to Hesychius, the word BayoMs was 
tire equivalent of Zeus. The inscription, Bagi' 
naH, inscribed on a Gaulish altar found in the 
Department of the Isire, was piobably a dedication 
by Persian or Pluygian mercenaries, as there is no 
other indication that such a name belonged to the 
Celtic Pantheon.* 

Bogu and Perkunas must therefore* be set aside 
as divine names which had only a limited geographical 
currency, and may be ranged with other culture 
>vords of late date which are common to tho Iranian 
and Slavo>Lettic languages.* 

The comparative mythologists who assert that the 
undivided Aryans were in possession of a common 
mytholcgy before their separation have therefore to 
rest their case on two equations—that of the Indian 
Varuna and tlie Greek Uranus, and of the Indian 
Dyaus with the Greek Zeus, the Latin Jupiter, and 

^ Cook, Ongins ^ aaU p. $9. 
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the Teutonic Tiu.’ The identification of Varuna 
and Uranus, although from an etymolc^ical point of 
view it leaves nothing to be desired, fails to prove 
the contention, because it is confined to Sanskrit 
and Greek, and we have already seen that the Greeki 
and Indians share late culture words, such as those 
for certain weapons, and for implements of tiUage, 
which are not found in other Aryan languages—an 
indication of a geographical contact posterior to the 
linguistic separation of the Aryans. But there is 
this great difference, that while the Indo-Greck 
culture words are found also in Iranian, the Indo- 
Greek mythologic names are significantly wanting. 
This defect in the Iranian record is the more specially 
significant because the separation of the Indians and 
Iranians was later than that of any of the other Aryan 
families, and also because the religious ideas of tlie 
Ri« Veda agree in so many minute particulars with 
th^ of the Avesta. The Indians and Iranians, 
as we have already seen,* had a common religious 
ritual, they had common names for priests, sacrifices, 
sacred cliants, for the soma drink, and for religious 
aspergation—a clear proof that an organised system 
of worship had been developed before the separation. 
There are no such ritualistic foments between 
any of the other Aryan families The agreement 
in the mythologic system is also so close and striking 
tlxat if we find mytholf^ic names in Greek and 
Sanskrit but not in Iranian, it is difficult to beheve 
they are really primitive, and not evolved independ¬ 
ently by Greeks and Indians. 

* S«, for instance, Mnx MtiUet's wlicle Mi Lesson ofJuplHr” 
in Ihe Century. 

’ See p-190, 
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To give a few iustances, we find that in the A vesta 
Mithra's dub is called Vasra, while in the Veda 
Indra's club is Vnjra. The cloud demon slain by 
Indra is Vrltra, the demon slain in the Avesta is 
Veretlita In the Avesta, Vayu, the wind, rides in a 
golden chariot; in the Veda, Vayu is Indra’s charioteer. 
Ashi-dahaka, the biting serpent of the Avesta, is the 
serpent Ahi of the Veda. The Thrita and Thraetona 
of the Avesta are the Trita and Traitana of the 
Veda,’ The mighty warriors and far-ruUng kings of 
the Avesta are i ti the Veda tlie ancient spirits of the sky.* 
Yama, who was originally merely the .setting sun, is, 
like the Egyptian Turn, exalted in the Veda to be the 
king of the dead, while in the Avesta he has become 
the first legendary Iranian monarch. The Indian 
sun^od Mitra became among the Iranians the 
gracious Mithra, the “friend" of mankind. Mitra 
is associated witli Vanina as Mithra is with Ahura. 
Ahri*man, the destructive spirit, appears in tlic Veda 
as well as in the Avesta 

Asura and Mazda arc titles given in the Veda to 
Varuna, but in the Avesta these two titles arc com¬ 
bined as the proper name of the supreme God, and 
we have the magnificent conception of Ahura Mazda 
(Ormuzd), the “Lord Omniscient,” whose all-seeing 
eye is the glowing orb of day, whose son is the 
fire, while the robe which clothes him is represented 
as the vast starry firmament, which also is the 
garment of the Indian Varxina. 

It is plain that while the lower mythological ideas 
of the Indians and Iranians agree, the higher religious 
conceptions, involving the name of the king all 

* DttMiccr, Hu(»ry of AnK^uUy, vol. v. p. 43. 
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glorious above, “whose robe is the light, whose 
canopy space" were the creations of a later time, 
when Indians and Iranians had separately advanced 
out of the earlier barbarism to a hi^er and nobler 
intellectual culture. 

But Ahura Mazda, the supreme deity of the 
Iranians, was not the supreme deity of the Indians, 
though they gave the corresponding title Asura 
Medha to more than one god of light ^ The supreme 
Indian duties were Indra and Varuna, of whom there 
is hardly a trace in the Avesta, a tolerably sure proof 
that the Indian worship of Varuna—the mighty 
Heaven—was evolved after the separation of the 
Indians and Iranians. 

That this was the case is confirmed by the fact 
that the agreements between the Indian and Greek 
inytholc^, of which so much has been made, are 
nominal ratlier than real. 

Both in India and Greece we have the common 
linguistic germs of the later mythological conceptions, 
but the mytholc^ itself is plainly a later growth. 
The names of Uranus and Varuna are etymologically 
identical, as are those of Zeus and Dyaus. but this is 
all that can be affirmed. Indra and Varuna in the 
Vedic hymns completely take the place and offices of 
Zeus in the Homeric poems. Varuna Is the mighty 
deity who rules the universe, who listens to human 
prayers, who does the right, and decides the destinies 
of men ; while Indra, like Zeus, is the wi elder of the 
thunderbolt Nor does the Greek Uranus correspond 
more closely to Varuna As Ludwig has observed, 
such Homeric phrases as <lcrTr/x 5 <i? show that 

in the oldest literature of the Greeks tlw word Uranus 
‘ Doft<k«T, Hiit9ry pf Aaliquity, toL t, p. 145. 
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designated only the physical vault of heaven, and it 
is not before the time of Hesiod that Uranus is per* 
sonified, and becomes the spouse of the Earth and 
the ancestor of 2eus; whereas in India> at a much 
earlier time, Varuna has become the supreme 
administrator of the universe, and is never identified 
with physical phenomena.’ Dyaus, however, in the 
Veda is still what Uranus was in Homer, and has not 
yet become what Zeus was among the Greeka 

It is true that the Indian Dyaus is the same word 
as the Greek Zeus, while the Latin Ju-piter, the 
Teutonic Tiu or Ziu, and the Celtic a&fsr' are names 
of kindred origin. Hence by far the strongest case 
is that of Zeus, since this is the only divine name which 
is found in any considerable number of Aryan Ian* 
guages. But even this wide'Spread appellation is not 
universal. It U not found among the Iranians and 
the Slaves, and where it is found the mytbologic 
equivalence is questionable. 

In the first place, if Dyaus had been recognised as 
tbe highest god, or even recognised as a god at all, by 
the undivided Aryans, or if be had occupied among 
tbe Indians the supreme position which Zeus held 
among the Greeks, it is difficult to understand how 
every trace of the worship of such a mighty being 
should have disappeared among the Iranians, 
whose separation from the Indians was so late, and 
who agree with them so closely in their religious 
observances and their m3^oI(^cal beliefs. 

While the name of Dyaus docs not even appear in 
the A vesta, in the Rig Veda he occupies a wholly 
subordinate position, completely overshadowed by 
Varuna Indeed he can hardly be called a god ; he 

* Sm Cook, Origins ^ Rtli^sn and p. 66. 
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is Httle more than the sky, the physical germ of a 
mytholcg^ical conception, just as Uranus was at first 
among the Greeka Indra is called a son of Dyaus, 
a child of heaven, in the same way that Zeus is said 
to have been one of the grandchildren of Uranus; 
but Pyaus can hardly be said to Imve been an 
object of worship among the Indians any more 
than Uranus was among the Homeric Greeks. Far 
less can Dyaus be claimed as the supreme Heaven 
god, which Zeus was among the Greeks. 

It is easier to believe that Zeus was elevated by the 
Greeks themselves to his exalted position, and that 
the personification of Dyaus was later than the 
separation of Indians and Iranians, than to hold with 
Professor Max Muller and others that the lofty Greek 
conception had belonged to the half-savage Aryans 
before the linguistic separation, and that this great 
primeval fidth had almost died out in India, and that 
in Persia it had altogether disappeared. 

But if we once admit that before the separation 
of the Aryans they had a common name for the 
sky, as well as for the water and earth, all the 
difficuKy disappears. Not only did the word dyaus 
mean little more among the Indians than the mere 
ph/Mcal sky, but even among the Greeks and Romans 
there are Hi^istic survivals which prove that the 
development of the mythological idea was still 
comparatively recent When the Greeks said Z«Js 
Ui, *'the sky pours down rain,’* there was still an 
evident consciousness in the ancient phrase that the 
word e 4 us had once meant the physical sky and 
nothing more. That the same was the case among 
the Romans is shown, among other instances, by the 
well-known line of Horace," Manet sub jove Irigido 
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Venator" (the huntsman abides under the chiD sky> 
l^iainly among both Greeks and Romans Zeus and 
Jove had not altogether ceased to be regarded, like 
the Indian Dyaus, as the over-arching heaven. 

All therefore that we can safely conclude is that 
before their linguistic separation the Greeks and 
Indians had common names for the sky, Dyaus and 
Varuna, and that the mythologic s^nihcance of 
these names may date from a later period, and have 
been independently evolved.' 

There is a further difficulty in supposing that 2 eus 
was the god of the undivided Aryans. Not only is 
the name wanting in the Iranian and Slavo>Lettlc 
languages, but in Celtic, which is so closely related to 
the Latin, we find only the germ from which such 
a conception m^ht have been developed. In the 
Celtic languages no god bears this name, but 
Nve find words derived from the same root, div, to 
"shine," from which we get the Sanskrit diva and 
divasa^ day; the Armenian div^ “day”; the Latin 
di 6 S; and the Celtic diu, dieu, and dyw, " day." This 
root is also the source of the Latin divus and de$is, 
and of the Celtic duw and dta, a god.^ To the 
same source we may attribute the Iranian daeva^ 
which denoted a demon or evil spirit 

The fortunes of this word in the Teutonic lan¬ 
guages are of more importance So much has been 
made of the supposed Identity of the Sanskrit Dyaus 
and the Teutonic Tiu or.Ziu, and the identity, if it 

^ la liJts mscaer, wbea io Um Uttr Gr«ek aftbology Unnos bid 
bMO St UU peROBifi«d, (be InAitt aman, the betveo, became among 
(be Greek* (be £uba oTUraAU. 

* Rbrs, EitUri Leefy^et, p. 119, fnai&lains that (be Celde weed 
oever aeqeired Ibe Tcece of e proper naa»«. 
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could be established, would have such far-reaching 
consequences in its bearing on the primitive culture 
of the undivided Aryans, that the question must be 
examined in some detaib 

Of the German mythology we know little, but the 
mytholcgic lore of the Scandinavians has come down 
to us in considerable amplitude, and since the Low 
German Tiu and the High German Ziu was un¬ 
doubtedly the same deity as the Scandinavian Tyr, 
it will suffice to inquire whether Tyr can be identified 
with Zeus, or whether he was an independent myth- 
oiog^cal creation. 

Now, in the earliest Scandinavian literature tyr 
(plural rfrwr) is only a divine appellation, meaning 
simply “a god-'* Thus Thor Is called ReidUtyr, the 
car-g^. Odin is Hanga-tyr, the gallows^od, or 
Farma-tyr, the cargo-god. In the plural we have Slg- 
tivar, the gods of victory, and Val-tivar, the gods of 
those slain in battle. The word tivar, remotely 
related to the Ladn dms, means properly “the 
glorious ones,” being formed from a root denoting 
splendour, glory, fame (proto-Aryan div, to shine), 
which is seen in the word spear-fame, or 

renown in battle.' 

In the later Scandinavian mythology we find this 
word appropriated as the proper name of a secondary 
deity, represented as a somewhat comic personage, 
whose arm was bitten off by the wolf Fenris, whose 
wife was unfaithful to him, and who Is mocked for his 
misfortunes by the other gods, like Hcphxstus in the 
Greek mythology.* He is simply the glorious ono, 

* K«mU», Th* Sax»nt in Sngtan^. toL i. p, 353. 

’ 5«« Ihe LoliA-Seniu ” in Vjgruson aoi PoweU’» 

S»eaU, veL u p. 
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the one-Armfid god of victory, in no way correspond* 
ing in his place or functions to the Greek Zeus, but 
rather to Mars or Ares. That he was thus identified 
by our forefathers is shown by the fact that the 
Teutonic Tues*day is not Jeudi, DUs Jovis, but 
Mardi, DUf Mortis. The Teutonic Tiu may 
have a remote linguistic rela^on to Zeus, but 
mytholc^cally be corresponds to Ares. In the 
Teutonic mythol<^y the true analytic to Zeus 
or Varuna Is not Tiu cr Tyr, but Woden or Odin/ 
who is the supreme Heaven god, the blessed Father, 
the Lord of Earth, the All-Father of gods and men, 
whose coosort Is JOrdh, the Earth, whose all-seeing 
eye Is the sun, the round orb which is also the eye of 
Ahura Mazda and Vanina, beholding all things upon 
earth. 

Thor, the thunderer, is not the son of Tyr, but 
Odtns sonr and Jardkar sonr, the son of Heaven and 
Earth, just as Indra, who answers to Thor, is the son 
of Varuna. The Anglo-Saxon royal families trace 
their descent from Woden, not from Tiu, just 
as noble Greek families did from Zeua And Frlgg, 
the Mother Earth, Is the spouse of Woden, not 
of Tia 

If Tiu or Tyr had been mythoI<^cally related to 
Zeus he would In all these aspects have taken the 
place of Odin. The Baltic tribes possessed the 
obvious mythological conception of Father Heaven 
and Mother Earth, but It was wholly independent of 
the Jupiter and the Demeter of the Mediterranean 
nations The mythologists have been led astray by 
the similarity of the names to infer an identity of 
Tiu and Zeus which in reality has no existence. 

' See PMietm Sorealt, vel. IL pp. 459, 460. 
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The real “Lesson of Jupiter" is the lesson that 
philology by itself may be a misleading guide. 

But though the AU-Father of our Teutonic 
ancestors was Woden and not Tiu, it has been 
urged in the article to which reference has just been 
made that the identification of Zeus and Dyaus is 
made complete, since we find Dyaus designated as 
Dyaush-pitar in the Veda, which corresponds to the 
Latin Diespiter, or Jupiter, and to the Greek Zrfs 
var^f> (vocative Z<v This doubtless is plausible 

and tempting, but it is by no means certain that such 
designations belong to the primitive period, and may 
not have arisen independently. We have no trace of 
such a compound appellation as Dyaush-pitar or 
Jupiter among Celts, Lithuanians, Iranians, Slaves, 
or Teutons; whereas, granting that Dyaus or Zeus 
was a primitive name of the sky, the notion of 
regarding Heaven and Earth as the parents of gods 
and men is so obvious and universal that there is no 
difficulty in supposing that It may have arisen 
independently among Indians, Greeks, and Latina 
In fact we find the same idea in almost all mylho* 
logica In New Zealand the Maoris regard Rangi, 
the Heaven, and Papa, the Earth, as the universal 
parents of all things^ The Peruvians, the CanTw, 
the Astecs, the Red Indians, the Finns, the Lapps, 
and the Anglo-Saxons all spoke of Mother Earth, 
and sometimes the Sun, or more usually the Sky, 
was regarded as her spouse. Among the Finns, 
Ukko and Akka are the names given to Father 
Heaven and Mother Earth.* Among the Greeks it 
was sometimes Uranus and Gsea, sometimes Zeus 
1 C-W, TOJ. !. p. 2901 LMg. CmUm 

Myth, p. 4. * Culrin, FinnitrU IfytMogfi, pp. 
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and Demeter who were so regarded. So also in tJie 
Rig Veda, Dyaus, who is the physical heaven, ia caDed 
Dyaush-piUr, Father Sky, who with Frith ivi*fnatar. 
Mother Earth, are the parents of the supreme god, 
the migh^ Indra. 

It may, therefore, be questioned whether Dyaus 
was ever the supreme heaven god of the undivided 
Aryans They clearly had two words for the sky— 
the bright sky of day was called Dyaus the shining," 
and the over-arching canopy of night was called 
Varuna, the "coverer” or “concealer." From these 
physical conceptions the names of tlie supreme deities 
may well have been independently evolved. In the 
dark West and the cold Korth the daylight sky 
was reverenced as the supreme source of good; in 
the burning and torrid Eastern lands the covering 
sky of night, and Indra the lord of rain, were rather 
looked up to and invoked as the blesscrs of man¬ 
kind. 

In India and in Greece, just as among Red Indians 
and Maoris, Father Heaven and Mother Earth were 
regarded as the primeval parents of all things, or the 
sun and moon were looked upon as brother and sister, 
or as a wedded p^r ; or the sun would be pictured as 
an ardent you^, chasing a fair maiden, the flying 
dawn. The chariot of the sun, the winds—the 
invisible messengers of heaven—would be images 
occurring independently to the poets of both nations; 
and since the words denoting the sky, and the dawn, 
and the heavenly bodies would be related words, tlie 
few coincidences in mythological names may be 
explained without the hypothesis of a primitive 
Aryan mytholt^, invented in remote neolithic 
^mes^ and handed down in rec^nlsable form from 
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the far distent period when the Aryan peoples 
petted. 

But though the common origin of the Greek and 
Indian mythology, once so confidently asserted, has 
wholly, or in great part, to be surrendered, we are able 
to see more clearly what it was that was really 
common to Greeks and Indians. In India, as in 
there was the same over-arching sky, the 
sun and the moon and the stars, the storm-clouds and 
the wnd, the same succession of day and night, of 
summer and winter, and all the mysterious phenomena 
of nature. And there were the elements of a common 
speech; there v^rere men calling all these things by 
related names, thinking the same thoughts, speculating 
in the same way as to celestial phenomena, so that 
as culture prc^rcssed among Indians and Greeks, 
Teutons, Celts, and Latins, nature myths, with features 
essentially the same, but underived, were independ¬ 
ently evolved, as an attempt to explain the aspects of 
the world. 

But if the Aryans started without mythological 
beliefs, and merely with common words for day, sky, 
and br^htness, it U easy to see how these words 
should have independently become the names of the 
supreme heaven-goda From the root div or dyu^ 
to shine, we obtain a whole scries of Aryan words, 
denoting day, and noon, and sky, heavenly and 
divine, god and goddess; and finally the names of 
spedfic deities were evolved. Such are, in Greek and 
Latin, the names and Divania and 

Diana, Djanus and Janus, DJovw and Jovi^ Zeus; 
and such words as miri^ianA, jwi draw, svff 
dio, ’O' at noon, deus, divus, as«, divine; in 
Welsh dyw, a day, and duw, a god; in IrisWw, a 
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day, dta, a god, and tfe. a goddess; and in Armenian 
dw, day.^ 

But even if we admit the identification of the 
Greek Zeus with the Indian Dyaus—and this it by 
far the strongest case—we may affirm with Professor 
Rhys that the so-called Science of Aryan Com¬ 
parative Mytholt^ which started so long ^ with 
this identiflcation cannot, In all these years, be said 
to have advanced much further, and it seems doubtful 
whether even this identification is of the genuine 
mytbolog^c order, and not merely linguistic. 

It is surely easier to believe that rude, uncul¬ 
tured nomads, still in the stone age, should not have 
risen to the conception of the Hellenic Zeus than that 
such a conception, if it bad exUted, should, as they 
rose in culture, have been degraded to the mere 
physical conception; and it is equally difficult to 
understand how the name and worship of the supreme 
heaven^od should have been lost utterly among the 
Iranians and the Slaves. 

As Professor Rhys remarks—" If the Aryans had 
attained to the idea of so transcendent a god . . . 
there would be a difficulty in understanding how, as 
the Dyaus of Sanskrit literature, he should have 
become comparatively a lay £^re, that as TJu he 
should have been superseded by Woden and Thor 
among the Teutons, and that among the Gauls his 
pre-eminence should at any time have been 
threatened by a Mercury."* Ideas may be the same, 
and language may be Identical, but we cannot affirm 
that the undivided Aryans were in possession of a 
common mythology. It is more prol»ble that out of 

* Se« ffi^hrriftntns, p. it6. 

• /W., p, no. 
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the s&me common words, and tltc samo thoughts^ the 
Aryan nations, after thcir separation, constructed 
separate mythic tales, whose resemblances are 
apparent rather than real. 

Another factor has also to be taken into account 
Much of the culture formerly attributed to the 
undivided Aryans is due, as we have seen, merely to 
borrowing, and so also it is probable that there has 
been an extensive migration of myths from tribe to 
tribe. In many cases this has been proved to be the 
case. We know that a large portion of the Greek 
mythic tales were in reality derived from Semide 
sources, that the Latin poets transferred Greek myths 
to unrelated Italic deities, that the Teutons appropri¬ 
ated Celtic deities, while even the mytholc^ of 
Edda turns out to be largely infected with ideas which 
can be traced to Christian sources, and supposed 
Hottentot traditions of a universal deluge prove to 
have been obtained from the dimly-remcmbercd 
teachii^ of Christian missionaries. 

Religious myths, like folk-tales and popular fables, 
have an astonishing faculty for migration. Sacred 
legends of the Buddhist priests found their way from 
India to Bagdad, from Bagdad to Cairo, from Cairo 
to Cordova, and are now enshrined in the pages of 
La Fontaine, having been translated by wandering 
professional story-tellers from Pali into I'chlevi, from 
Pehlevi into Arabic, from Arabic into Spanish, from 
Spanish into French and English. 

It is more proUble that any divine myths which 
may ultimately be identified in the Aryan languages 
may have thus migrated at some early time, than 
that, as the Comparative Mythologists a^um^ they 
formed part of the common Aryan heritage m the 
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barbarous and immensely remota period before the 
linguistic sepaiatioo. In any case it is clear that 
the sweeping conclusions which were in vc^e thirty 
years ago as to the nature and extent of the primi> 
tive Aryan mythok^ are based upon assumptions as 
unwarranted as Che theories of the successive migra¬ 
tion of the Aryan nations from the East 
The work of the last ten years has been mainly 
, destructive. The work of the previous half-century 
I has been revised, and ingenious but baseless theories 
. have been extensively demolished, and the ground 
I cleared for the erection of more solid structures. 

While on the one hand science has been specialised, 
on the other it has been shown that the correlation of 
the prehistoric sciences is as intimate as the correlation 
of the physical sciences, The whilom tyranny of the 
Sanskritists is liapptly overpast, and it is seen that 
hasty philological deductions require to be system- 
j atically checked by the conclusions of prehistoric 
I archseology, craniology, anthropology, geok^, and 
i cooimon s^se. 
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